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The construction of a blast furnace of the latest type, with a capacity 
of over 400 tons daily, at Port Oram in New Jersey, may be taken as 
evidence that the iron industry in that State is not as near final ex- 
tinction as some people have tried to prove. The builder and owner 
of the plant, Mr. Joseph Wharton, has had many years’ experience in 
the iron trade, and is not a man to make the large investment of capital 
required without a reasonable prospect of profit. In one respect the 
construction of this furnace runs counter to the usual practice in this 
country, which is to carry the ore to the fuel rather than the fuel to 
the ore. The coke used at Port Oram will come from the Connellsville 
Region, and must be carried to the furnace by rail. We may add that 
Mr. Wharton is now the most extensive operator of iron mines in New 
Jersey, controlling the group of iron mines about Hibernia, besides 
several smaller properties. 


Mr. Rickard’s clear and forcible plea for simplicity of language in 
dealing with scientific subjects, and especially with those relating to 
geology, which is presented in another column, deserves, and we be- 
liece will attract, much attention. Read before the Geological Section 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, it com- 
manded an audience to which it should appeal with special force. We 
are entirely in sympathy with Mr. Rickard’s ideas, and we hope that 
the paper will have the attention which it ought to receive. Much of 
the dislike with which the practical miner is too apt to regard the scien- 
tific geologist is based on the tendency of the scientist to cloud his reai 
meaning with words which are not intelligible to the men who ought to 
be benefited by his work. Mr. Rickard himself has given us many ex- 
amples of the possibility of expressing scientific ideas in clear and vigor- 
ous Anglo-Saxon, and is therefore entitled to speak plainly on this 
point, as he has done in his excellent paper. 





The latest developments in the steel strike are not encouraging to 
the managers of the Amalgamated Association, and it begins to look as 
if the strike might come to an end by a process of disintegration. The 
members do not seem to be at all, heartily united in support of the 
present management, and there is already talk of desertions. ' The facts 
that the movement did not have solid grievances to support it and that 
public support has been conspicuously lacking, have doubtless had their 
effect upon the men engaged in it. We do not mean to say that the 
strike is at an end yet. It may last for some time longer, and there may 
be serious trouble at certain points; but there are signs that at least me 
beginning of the end is in sight. 

The latest news is that several men acting for the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion—President Shaffer not being among them—have held a conference in 
New York with President Schwab, of the United States Steel Corporation. 
This roundabout way of arranging a settlement hardly seems likely to 
succeed, and indeed to be rather an injury to the Association thar 
otherwise. 


Work has been begun on 200 by-product coke ovens for the Mary- 
land Steel Company at Sparrows Point, near Baltimore. The coke re- 
quired for the blast furnaces and steel works will be made there, fol- 
lowing a practice which is yearly coming more into favor with large 
works. Where the coal to supply the ovens will be brought from is not 
stated; but the works are weil placed to secure raw coal at low prices, 
either from West Virginia by rail, or possibly from Nova Scotia by sea. 
The by-products are to be saved, and the use to be made of the most 
valuable by-product, the gas, is under consideration. A portion of it 
could be used in the works, and more, probably, in generating power. 
It is reported that negotiations are pending for the sale of gas to the 
companies supplying the city of Baltimore. The works are near 
enough to the city to make the piping of gas a very easy matter. That 
by-product coking should be taken up at these large works is an im- 
portant step forward, and this move may be followed by other large 
concerns. 





The report of the Consolidated Mercur Company, given on another 
page, though somewhat lacking in detail, shows that the Utah low grade 
deposit continues to be worked at a fair profit by the processes of 
crushing, roasting and cyaniding, which have been fully described here- 
tofore in the “Engineering and Mining Journal.” The big Golden Gate 
Mill is used to work the ores, the old Mercur Mill being now only in 
use experimentally in re-working the Mercur tailings. This has not 
gone far enough to satisfy the company as to results; should they 
prove satisfactory, the work may be continued for some time. The 
total ore mined and milled last year from all the company’s properties 
was 166,000 tons, the average value by assay being $6.13 per ton. The 
mill saved 84.5 per cent. of this, or $5.18 per ton in gold, while the 
costs for mining and milling were $3.18, leaving a net profit of $2 per 
ton, which was enough to pay $235,000 in dividends on the stock. This 
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result must be considered very satisfactory under Mercur conditions. 
Some itemizing of the costs would have added to the value of the 
report; at least enough to distinguish the costs of mining and milling. 
The directors have added for the benefit of the stockholders the report 
of an expert examination of the property made in February last. Ac- 
cording to this, the development work already done shows over 1,100,- 
000 tons of ore in sight, or over six years’ supply for the mill. On 
these statements stockholders are at least given a fair opportunity of 
estiniating the value of their property. 








The White Pass & Yukon Railroad makes rates on ores and concen- 
trates sacked, which, while they are naturally higher than those of 
Eastern roads with large traffic, are by no means so exorbitant as para- 
graphs which have been floating about in the newspapers would indi- 
cate. The company’s published schedule gives rates to Skagway from 
Bennett, 41 miles; Caribou, 68 miles; White Horse, 111 miles, and from 
Atlin, 82 miles of lake with one portage, and 68 miles rail. These rates 
are, for car-load lots, as below, per ton; the minimum car-load being 
20,000 pounds: 


To Skagway from: Bennett. Caribou. White Horse. Atlin. 
OPER TD TO Bole DET BOR... ...iccssncsesscns $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $8.00 
ee Po ee ee 6.00 7.00 8.00 10.00 


The shorter hauls have higher rates in proportion, which is to be 
expected when we consider the heavy terminals at Skagway. Taking 
Caribou as about the average, the rate works out at 7.35 cents per ton- 
mile on ore under $290 a ton, and 10.29 cents for those over that value. 
These rates are from 15 to 20 times the average earnings on freight 
traffic of some of our trunk lines; but considering the nature of the 
service and the cost of running a railroad under the Arctic Circle, they 
do not seem extravagant. Compared with rates charged on freight to 
the Yukon before the railroad was built, they are extremely low. 

We may add that the charge on through shipments for the water 
transportation from Skagway to Puget Sound ports is $3 per ton for 
ores under $200 a ton value, and $5 per ton for those over that limit. 


COPPER MINING IN NEW JERSEY. 





Copper mining, which was an early industry in New Jersey, is at the 
present time being revived under the influence of the high prices of 
the metal now prevailing, and which seem likely to last for some time. 
There are at least two enterprises of the kind on which work is now 
being done, and it is possible that before long New Jersey may be reck- 
oned as a copper producer, for the first time in many years; though 
the quantity is not likely to be large enough to affect the copper market 
seriously. 

The reopening of the old Schyler Mine at Arlington, on the ridge east 
of the Passaic River, by the Arlington Copper Company, has been re- 
ferred to and described in the “Engineering and Mining Journal’’ here- 
tofore. Some work has been done in unwatering the old shafts, clearing 
out the old tunnels and getting ready to take out ore. At present the 
future of this enterprise seems to depend upon the success of the reduc- 
tion plant, a part of which is nearly completed. Should this show good 
results, some arrangements will probably be made for work on the 
large scale which will be necessary to make any considerable profit. 

The American Copper Mining Company, which acquired some time 
ago the property including the old mine near Somerville in Somerset 
County, .as been working quietly, but has accomplished a good deal 
of development and testing work. The results so far have been encour- 
aging, and it is understood that tne values in the ore are improving 
as greater depth is attained. The company has put up a concentrating 
plant, including crushers, rolls and Wilfley tables. Trial runs with this 
plant have been very satisfactory. The concentrates, which on the 
tests have been found to contain about 75 per cent. of the copper in the 
ore, will be shipped.to a smelter. It is intended also to leach the tail- 
ings with dilute sulphuric acid, and it is believed that enough copper 
can be saved to pay for the work. The copper from this mine carries 
a small quantity of silver. 

Some months since there was a local excitement over an alleged dis- 
covery of copper ore near Pennington in Mercer County, and one or two 
companies were organized to explore the supposed deposits, but noth- 
ing has resulted so far. It has also been reported that the old mine 
near Menlo Park in Middlesex County—which was worked for a time, 
but did not pay—had been bought by parties who would reopen it. 
Years ago the late Professor Cook, then State Geologist, investigated 
some supposed occurrences of copper ore in the trap ridge which runs 
from a point east of New Brunswick diagonally across the State to the 
Delaware—or rather in the altered shale adjoining the trap—and came 





to the conclusion that there was no prospect to justify any mining work. 
It is in or near this ridge that the supposed new discoveries are located; 
and reports concerning them should be received with caution. 
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THE WORLD’S IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION. 





There have been this year some unusual delays in collecting reports 
of iron and steel preduction, so that a somewhat later period in the 
year has been reached before the totals could be presented. The great 
output made in 1899, upon which we commented over a year ago, was 
exceeded in 1900, but by so small a quantity only, that the production 
may be called practically stationary. It was, however, an achieve- 
ment worthy of note that any increase at ail should have been re- 
corded. 

The pig iron production of the world is given in the following table, 
the figures for all countries being reduced to metric tons, for purposes 
of accurate comparison: 


Pig Iron Production of the World. 














1899. 1900. Changes. 

a Tons. Per ct. Tons. Per ct. Tons. 
SPRIIn (SENION scinevusnevseswaess 13,838,634 34.2 14,099,870 34.4 I, 261,236 
SSRUEE: SOR OUE so csssnessabdecevuase 9,454,204 23.4 9,052,107 22.1 D. 402,097 
ND <ccuutcanukakensadetwunn xo 8,029,305 19.8 8,357,742 20.4 I. 322,437 

Total, three larger producers. 31,322,143 77.4 31,503,719 76.9 Z 181,576 
AMSTTIA-TIUNBALY ..2...0000.0005 1,323,000 3.3 1,350,000 3.3 i 27,000 
SEMEL Se cccchggnwidaaweeneuasen 1,024,576 2.5 1,018,507 2.5 D. 6,069 
SERUM -Savbkbuwedsssnsubesarusnces 95,582 0.2 87,647 0.2 DD, 7,935 
DUNE. A Saivreccbecaccdé obs wesexeun 2,578,400 6.4 2,699,424 6.6 I. 121,024 
BOE Bi Saas behves kb eek eeh keine 19,218 0.1 18,750 0.1 D. 468 
RERMNNEL sae vaenisnnnsohiwor ses cesenes 2,670,937 6.6 2,850,000 6.9 Re 
EEE Pckace (ona uke yannaaesinsexso sie 299,765 0.7 294,118 0.7 D. 
PD Coins cb wack Gueseae eho sires 497,727 1.2 520,600 1.3 Z, 
MPEROT OCOUMRITIOR, «2... 05.0000000s0ee 650,000 1.6 625,000 1.5 D. 

Total, minor producers...... 9,159,205 22.6 9,464,046 23.1 

MMA, cehcccyeucuvvatsasconiueeen 40,481,348 100.0 40,967,765 100.0 I: 485,417 


The increase in the United States was 1.9 per cent. only, while Great 
Britain showed a decrease of 4.3 per cent. Germany did best of the 
three great producers, gaining 4 per cent., while its output of pig iron 
was only 700,465 tons less than the British total. Chiefly on account 
of the English falling off, the total of these three producers increased 
only 0.6 per cent., and their proportion of the world’s total output 
receded by 0.5 per cent. The United States again last year furnished 
over one-third of the total pig iron. 

In the minor countries the only prominent increases were those of 
6.7 per cent. in Russia, and of 4.7 per cent. in France. The decreases 
reported were generally small, and the total gain shown by those coun- 
tries was 3.3 per cent.; a higher proportion than that reported by the 
group of large producers. It may be noted that the percentage fur- 
nished by all these countries was 11.1 less than that of the United 
States; only 1 per cent. more than that of Great Britain and 2.7 more 
than that of Germany. 

While exact figures are lacking, an estimate shows that the pig iron 
production of 1900 required the mining and handling of approximately 
92,000,000 tons of iron ore, over 50,000,000 tons of coal and nearly 30,- 
000,000 tons of limestone or other flux; making up the great total of 
172,000,000 tons of raw material. ; 

The steel production of the world in 1900, though showing only a 
moderate increase over the previous year, was still the largest on rec- 
ord. The figures show that about 70 per cent. of the pig iron made 
last year was converted into steel. The statement by countries is given 
in the following table, in metric tons, the figures showing ingots and 
not finished steel. 





























Steel Production of the World. 
1899. 1900. Changes. 
Tons. Per ct. Tons. Per ct Tons. 

bt eee errs 10,736,806 39.7 10,382,069 37.9 D. 354,787 
CONGR: “SENSGMOOD cc csc casewcepeewks 4,933,010 18.2 4,979,471 18.2 I. 46,461 
SION. bce Gcisevasesnsckasmenss 6,290,434 23.3 6,645,869 24.3 I, 355,485 
Three larger producers....... 21,960,250 81.2 22,007,409 80.4 I, 47,159 
Austria-Hungary ................ 660,000 2 675,000 2.5 “I. 15,000 
EEE Coss recuse seeeuncssneces Ss 731,249 2.7 654,827 2.4 D. 176,422 
PS ccc. Gc Sussecpenesesesneesses 1,529,182 5.7 1,624,048 5.9 I, 94,866 
SEE Cen ccuxcGhesh sbkarseetieapness 60,250 0.2 58,000 0.2 D. 2,250 
er eS ek saw ap 1,321,328 4.9 1,500,000 5.5 I. 178,672 
DE tcc ckeskasubapcuxseneekenkorer 117,650 0.4 150,634 0.5 I. 32,984 
a ee ene 272,480 1.0 291,900 1.1 I. 19,420 
All other countries.............. 400,000 1.5 400,000 RUN! &wausGasecees 
Minor producers............. .. 5,092,139 18.8 5,354,409 19.6 I. 262,270 
ON a i 27,052,389 100.0 27,361,818 100.0 ‘I. 309,429 


The production of the three leading nations showed an increase of 
0.2 per cent. only; this small proportion being due to the decrease of 
3.3 per cent. in the United States. That falling off occurred, as ex- 
plained in the case of pig iron, in the second half of the year. In the 
other great steel-making nations, Germany showed an increase of 5.7 
per cent., and Great Britain one of 0.9 per cent. only. Germany, though 
producing less pig iron than Great Britain, turned out 1,666,398 tons 
more steel, this fact again showing how the British iron makers con- 
tinue to manufacture wrought iron to a greater extent than those of 
any other nation. Even there, however, steel is gaining ground stead- 
ily. 

There is a notable contrast in the methods of the three great steel 
makers, however. In the United States the bessemer process leads, de- 
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cidedly, last year 65.4 per cent. of the total being made by that process, 
while 33.3 per cent. was open-hearth steel, the remaining 1.3 per cent. 
being crucible and special steels. The bessemer is practically all acid 
steel, as is about 25 per cent. of the open-hearth steel; the remaining 
75 per cent. of the latter being basic steel. In Germany, on the other 
hand, bessemer steel is only a small fraction of the production, the 
great bulk of the steel being made by the Thomas, or basic converter, 
process. In Great Britain the open-hearth process has a decided lead, 
and furnished last year 64.6 per cent. of the total steel, the bessemer 
being only 35.4 per cent. Of the total only 9.3 per cent. was basic 
steel, 90.7 per cent. being acid steel. These differences are, of course, 
based largely upon the ore supplies of the different countries, and will 
continue for a long time to come. ; 

In the minor countries there was a total gain in 1900 of 5.2 per cent. 
The noticeable increases were those of 13.5 per cent. in Russia and of 
6.2 per cent. in France; while the important decrease was that of 10.5 
per cent. in Belgium. Variations in the other countries were not im- 
portant. In all we find, however, a continued tendency to the in- 
creased use of steel, and its substitution for wrought iron, and to some 
extent also for cast iron. 

For the present year thus far there is a marked contrast in the course 
of production here and abroad. While the United States showed in the 
first half of 1901 very large increases in the output of both pig iron 
and steel, the production abroad has been stationary or declining. In 
Great Britain, Germany and nearly all the minor countries of Europe, 
furnaces and steel works are closing down and the output is being re- 
stricted. This is due to the declining volume of trade, and not to Ameri- 
can competition, since our export trade has been less than that of last 
year. The boom of the last two or three years seems to be over; pro- 
duction and prices are declining. 

While our own output will be very large for 1901 in spite of labor 
troubles, the European iron and steel production will probably show a 
general decline. The iron production of the world this year, as com- 
pared with 1900, will, so far as present indications go, be practically 
stationary, or will quite probably show a decline. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“Les Mines de Nickel du Region de Sudbury, Ontario, Canada.” By Ro- 
manet du Caillaud. Paris, France; Societé de Geographie Com- 
merciale. Pages, 24. 

This is a careful study of the nickel-copper region of Sudbury by a 
French engineer. He has collected much information concerning the 
region and the different companies now operating in it. This is given 
in a concise form. The author appreciates the value of the mines 
highly, and believes that the district has a notable future before it. 
It is brought as closely as possible up to date, and seems to be com- 
plete. 





“The Methods of Chemical Analysis and Foundry Chemistry,” by Frank 
L. Crobaugh. Cleveland, O.; published by the Author. Pages, 80. 
Price, $1.50. 

A little book has just come to our notice which in the hands of prac- 
ticing chemists will be of ever-present interest. It is by a practical 
analyst of wide experience; one who is evidently very thorough in his 
work and who in these few pages defines his working system and the 
methods by which he secures analytical results. The book is worth 
more than a passing notice, although it lays no claim to special origi- 
nality. 

In Part I. Prof. Crobaugh describes in minute detail the Methods of 
Chemical Analysis of iron and its ores, by which he personally obtains 
commercial results in his laboratory. The painstaking care which he 
bestows on these analytical methods—as evidenced by his minute de- 
scription—shows with what accuracy as well as speed these results are 
obtained. And in going thus into detail he avoids making his book 
a mere compilation and gives it a definiteness which is as refreshing 
as it is valuable. We like to hear a man tell just how he accomplishes 
things: we hear too often how it might be done. Practicing chemists, 
both beginners and the more experienced, will profit by a cautious 
study of this little book. 

Part 2 is an appeal to the Iron Founder to make more and better use 
of the analytical chemist. 





“The Mining Industry of North Carolina During 1900.” By Joseph 
Hyde Pratt. Being ‘““Economic Paper No. 4” of the North Carolina 
Geological Survey. Raleigh, N. C.; Public Printer. Pages, 36; 
with map. ‘ 

This pamphlet contains a general review of mining progress in North 
Carolina for the year 1900; during which, Mr. Pratt thinks, there was 
more activity in the development of mines and mining property than in 
any similar period for 15 years past. This renewed activity was gen- 
eral, and not confined to any one mineral; though it was most con- 
spicuous in copper. In the gold mines, while few new mines were 
opened, there was more systematic work done; the development was, in 
many instances, of a better class, and new machinery is being intro- 
duced. Iron alone showed a decline, several mines being closed down. 
Unusual attention was paid to the minor minerals, such as corundum, 
talc, mica and monazite. Among these may be counted iron pyrites, the 
regular mining of which has been begun in Gaston County. Prospect- 


ing for manganese ore has been carried on in Transylvania County, 
with some success. The work done in 1900 was largely preliminary, 
and while there was no considerable increase in production, results are 
expected during the current year. There is a probability also of the 
utilization of some of the water-powers in the western part of the 
State for the generation of electricity. This will be of great assistance 
in some of the mining districts. The review is clear and practical, 
supplying much useful information to present and prospective owners 
ot North Carolina property. 


“A Forest Working Plan for Township 40, New York State Forest Pre- 
serve.” Prepared in the Division of Forestry, Department of 
Agriculture, by Ralph S. Hosmer and Eugene S. Bruce, under 
direction of Gifford Pinchot, Forester. Washington; Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pages, 64; illustrated. 

This working plan was prepared in the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture at the request of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission of the State of New York. It marks a step in forest policy, 
for this is the first instance of 2o-overation in practical forest manage- 
ment between the Division of Forestry and a State government. Such 
co-operation is most desirable, for only through it can the best practical 
results be secured. The State of New York has very wisely, though in 
the face of much opposition from certain interests, taken up the ques- 
tion of preserving the forests of the Adirondack hill region, in which 
are the headwaters of the Hudson and other important streams. This 
district was threatened with deforestation by the lumbering interests; 
but fortunately a large part of it is State property and public interest 
was awakened in time to prevent a serious injury being inflicted upon 
the public interests in order that a few persons might profit. 

The present report is also notable because it contains the first de- 
tailed study of a problem in lumbering by a practical lumberman pub- 
lished by the Division of Forestry. In addition to the working plan, 
a discussion on Conservative Lumbering and the Water Supply is given; 
it is written by Frederick H. Newell, hydrographer in the United States 
Geological Survey. 





“Ontario. Report of the Bureau of Mines, 1901.” Thomas W. Gibson, 
Director. Toronto, Ont.; Public Printers. Pages, 236; illus- 
trated. 


The Ontario Bureau of Mines has done some good work, and its 
yearly reports always contain much valuable matter. The present 
volume is no exception to the rule. In addition to the statistical tables 
there are general comments, with condensed descriptions of new enter- 
prises, this section occupying 60 pages. It gives an excellent idea of 
the advances made in the mineral industry of the Province during the 
past year and its present condition. Following this are a number of 
special reports, which include the Metallurgical Industries at Sault 
Ste. Marie, by Frank N. Speller; the Mines of Northwestern Ontario, by 
J. A. Bow and W. E. H. Carter; the Mines of Eastern Ontario, by 
Courtenay DeKalb; the Michipoton Mining Division, by D. G. Boyd; 
the Iron Ores of the Nipissing District, by Willett G. Miller; the Iron 
Belt on Lake Nipigon, by J. W. Bain; the Vermillion River Placers, the 
Iron Ranges of the Lower Huronian, and the Sea Beaches of Eastern 
Ontario, by Dr. A. P. Coleman: 

Special attention has been paid to the iron ore deposits of the Prov- 
ince, because the full extent of these has hardly been recognized, and 
their exploitation has just begun, with prospects of an important 
growth in the future. In fact, this is the most interesting development 
in the mining industry of Ontario at the present time and the one 
which has the most direct bearing upon its future prosperity. Dr. 
Coleman’s reports on the field work done during the past season, much 
of it on the iron ranges, will be read with great interest. The facts 
presented in the Report will, in many cases, be new to the people of 
Ontario themselves, and their presentation clearly—as in the present 
volume—will be of great benefit to the public. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review: on another page of the Journal. 





“Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute. 1901. Volume IV.” Edited 
by B. T. A. Bell, Secretary, Ottawa, Canada; published by the 
Institute. Pages, 334; illustrated. 

“Great Britain. General Report on Mines and Quarries for 1900. Part 
II. Labor.” Edited by Dr. C. Le Neve Foster. London, England; 
H. M. Stationery Office. Pages, 134. 

“Tuolumne County, California.’’ Compiled and issued by the Progres- 


sive Association, O. F. Greeley, Secretary; Sonora, Tuolumne 
County, Cal. Pages, 96; with map and illustrations. 
“Texas Petroleum.” Being the University of Texas Mineral Survey 


“Bulletin No. 1.” 
published by the University. 
trations. 


By Dr. William B. Phillips. Austin, Texas; 
Pages, 104; with maps and illus- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer. Initials only will be published when 
so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents. 





“Chats.” 


Sir: There is a curious term applied in the Missouri lead and zinc 
fields to the waste material from concentrating mills, ordinarily called 
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tailings elsewhere in America and in foreign English-speaking fields. 
This is “chats” or “‘chatts,” as it is sometimes spelled. The etymology 
of this word has been a subject of some discussion, but theories as to 
its derivation differ widely. Possibly there are correspondents of the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal’ who may know something of its 
use elsewhere and the history of its application to rocks and ores. The 
writer gained some information from Mr. A. V. Allen, who was familiar 
with the Mine La Motte (the oldest mineral workings in the State) 
so long as 65 years ago, to the effect that the name is of Cornish origin 
and was formerly applied to ore before concentration; and it is used 
in this sense in some of the Missouri State geological reports for 1875. 
At present, however, it is always understood to be waste, and specifi- 
cally the coarser stuff coming from jigs. Others have suggested that 
the word is of imitative origin, referring to the “chatvier” of the crushed 
material as it flows in launders. Still another ingeniously speculates 
that it is contracted from the French “pour le chat’”—that is, “for the 
eat,” or good-for-nothing. This was probably a common enough ex- 
pression among the early settlers of this section, as it is now with 
provincial French. 

A delver in lexicons learns that “chat” as applied to talk, and perhaps 
derivatively to worthless matter of other kinds, is evolved from an 
obsolete German word, ‘“‘chetan’’—which does not, however, throw light 
on its original use in mining phraseology. 

It will be interesting to know how the term came to be so well es- 
tablished in the Mississippi Valley districts, while it is unheard in the 
West. William Magenau. 

Fredericktown, Mo., Aug. 29, 1901. 





An Improvement in Lead Smelting. 
Sir: As in many cases in lead smelting the “‘syphon tap” is not suit- 
able, owing to impurities in the ore, and trouble is caused by the ordi- 
nary tap-hole through the same cause, I would like to make public 


Sepr. 7, 1901. 
allowed to sink to its proper place. The advantage claimed for this 
method is that everything leaving the furnace can be more easily dealt 
with outside than under the old system, which necessitates stopping 
work, and hard, hot work with bar and sledge should any difficulty 


occur. ; John H. Rodda. 
Concepcion del Oro, Mexico, Aug. 20, 1901. 


LOCOMOTIVE FUEL IN RUSSIA.—According to Russian official sta- 
tistics there were 12,187 locomotives engaged on the Russian railroads 
during the year 1900; and of these 5,647 used coal, and 4,336 employed 
petroleum or petroleum residues for fuel, the remainder burning wood. 





IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS.—Exports of iron and steel from th: 
United States—including machinery—for the seven months ending July 
3lst were valued by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, at 
$60,160,730, which compares with $75,286,148 in the corresponding period 
in 1900; showing a decrease of $15,125,418, or 20.1 per cent. Some of thx 
chief items of export this year were, in long tons: 

1900. 1901. Changes. 


RNIN ora sce e Se RU Tokar Chee one Aue a EEA cea 89,747 44,565 D. 45,182 
Bar iron and steel ius be 28,077 28,703" a. 26 





Steel rails ......... 222'308 230,977 sT. ‘8, 6) 
EEE Scucebansacess 23,491 11,332 D. 12,159 
Structural iron and steel... 38,298 34,202 D. 4,096 
WIC ..ccccceccceveccrcsecesscccesscccencssessccessscessesess 50,385 48,240 D. 2,095 
NN ani sdeh ikl cnhcui niche ibaasubnitadsannnnksxnmedbuassis 27,091 18,921 D. 11,170 
Steel billets and blooms ...... Reasnuahweesaenionbsaweear 20,178 26,778 I. 6,600 


The largest exports of rails this year were 48,506 tons to South 
America. Canada took 40.162 tons; Europe, 36,708 tons; Asia, 36,952 
tons; Mexico, 29,359 tons; Japan, 17,384 tons; Africa, 11,789 tons. 





STEEL MAKING IN INDiA.—It is stated by English papers that 
steel works, partly controlled by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, will, in 18 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN 


through the pages of your valuable paper, for the benefit of smelters 
whom I have seen contending with these difficulties, an idea by which 
lead smelting may be done cleanly and well. It is what I call an “out- 
side syphon,” which I have found by experience to be away ahead of 
other methods when the ore has been high in zinc, arsenic and anti- 
mony. It enables the work to be done economically and well, without 
trouble of any kind. 

In case my writtén explanation is not made sufficiently clear I enclose 
rough sketch (given herewith). I make the alteration on the oblong type 
of furnace, A; the hearth, B, of the furnace is made sloping say from 
6 in. below the tuyeres, C, at the back, to about 18 in. in the front, and 
a space is left open of about 10 by 12 in. in the ordinary brickwork in 
front, where the old slag lips would be. A plate is now brought out 
from the old front, E, to about 18 in., forming a kind of box with a 
partition, F, having a hole at the bottom, G, say 2 by 4 in., through 
which the lead will syphon and be ladled out as necessary. The slag 
and matte pass over into a settling car, where the slag is carried off 
into pots and the matte tapped out in the usual way. To insure a con- 
tinuous run a head-brick should be used, placed in the opening, D, about 
¥% in. below the slag lip. By this slag, matte and lead will leave the 
furnace in the form of another syphon, causing no smoke; but care 
should be taken by the furnaceman that such opening be only sufficiently 
large to allow melted matter to flow under. It must be regulated by the 
lead, which will be kept a little higher or lower to suit the requirements 
of the furnace. 

The head-brick should be changed once in 12 hours; it can be done 
in 15 minutes. On the slag end of the partition a bar should be run 
down occasionally to break up any crust that may form, so that lead is 





LEAD SMELTING, 


months’ time, be in full swing. Fine grade iron ores on 300 sq. m. of 
land over which mineral rights have been acquired are found side by 
side with limestone and manganese. Wood also abounds. Labor is so 
cheap and plentiful that pig iron, it is claimed, can be produced at $5 
a ton, and bessemer steel rails at $15. The cost of the new plant for 
Calcutta is $650,000. The proposed site for the new works will be in 
touch with the Bengal & Nagpur Railway, and direct access is to be 
established with every leading shipping port in India. 





BENZINE IN MINE LIGHTING.—Considering that a trial of benzine 
lamps with internal relighters might be made with advantage, and also 
in safety if subject to certain precautions, in collieries classed as but 
slightly fiery, says the London “Colliery Guardian,” the Belgian Min- 
ister of Industry and Work has decreed that such trial be authorized, 
for overmen and officials only, in the Oignies-Aiseau, Arsimont, Ans 
and Glain Collieries, under the following conditions: (1) The lamps 
must be of regulation type for slightly fiery mines, without chimney 
but with double gauze; (2) the benzine must be rectified and the oil- 
cup be filled in such a manner that the liquid cannot run out; (3) the 
friction igniter must not throw forward any incandescent substance on 
to the glass or gauze; (4) the place where the lamps are cleaned and 
filled with benzine must be isolated from other buildings; (5) this place 
must not be warmed nor lighted artificially except by appliances of 
acknowledged safety, while being well ventilated, and no smoking must 
be allowed, nor access to any but those charged with cleaning and fill- 
ing the lamps; (6) the quantity of benzine must not exceed 25 liters, 
and (7) there must be no leakage of liquid while the benzine is being 
introduced into the lamp-house or the lamps are being filled. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO.—XI. THE 
NEW JERSEY EXHIBIT. 
Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Mrs. Harriet 


Connor Brown. 





Of the many excellent exhibits in the Mines Building at the Pan- 
\merican Exposition, none has been put together with more neatness 
ind painstaking attention to detail than that of New Jersey. It was 
.rranged by Henry B. Kiimmel, the Assistant State Geologist, and is 
naturally an excellent exponent of the work done by the Geological 
Survey of New Jersey. 

Four cases in the exhibits are filled with geological specimens selected 
from the State Museum at Trenton, and mounted for the Exposition by 
Mr. F, A. Canfield, of Dover. They include 260 splendid specimens and 
represent about 120 different varieties. They are all carefully labeled 
and are placed, side by side, in almost mathematical precision. They 
are representative specimens of the State’s mineral resources, and have 
been systematically arranged in accordance with Dana’s scheme. 

Beginning with graphite, we pass to specimens of native silver with 
chrysocolla, to galena, copper, zinc and nickel sulphides, bornite, chal- 
copyrite, iron pyrites, tetrahedrite, and marcasite from the clay pits. 


from Bergen Hill add to the beauty of the exhibit. Stilbites are shown 
in great variety from the trap rock of Mercer County. 

The common mica represented is mineralogically interesting because 
= the different varieties—muscovite, phlogopite and caswellite—that are 
shown. 

Thaumasite in Passaic County is a recent discovery. The exhibit also 
boasts two pieces of roeblingite from Sussex County. The entire 
amount known is small and the mineral is named for Cul. Washington 
Roebling, a well-known collector. 

The next feature of the exhibit is a synoptic collection of the rocks 
of the State, intended to show the geological development. With the 
exception of the Carboniferous Age, every geological system, from the 
Archaean down, is represented in the rock formations. Five types of 
rock, including gneiss, granite and diorite, represent the Archaean Age. 
Crystalline limestone of the Pre-Cambrian period follows. Cambrian 
sandstone, quartzite and magnesian limestone are shown. The Ordo- 
vician period is represented by the Trenton limestone used for making 
Portland cement, and by the Hudson River sandstone and slate. The 
New Jersey Slate Company of Newton exhibits, in this connection, the 
model of a slate roof, the slate of which is advertised for its durability 
and non-fading qualities. Oneida conglomerate from the Delaware 
Water Gap, and Medina sandstone represent the Silurian age. The 
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Next come specimens of quartz, of amethyst found in the trap rock near 
Paterson, of chalcedony, and silicified wood. Perfect specimens of cal- 
cite crystals are shown. They cannot equal the immense dog-tooth 
crystals displayed by Missouri, but they are perfect in a small way. 
Various forms of corundum crystal follow, including good specimens 
of the sapphire and ruby. Among the other forms of crystals in the 
exhibit may be mentioned franklinite crystals and tetrahedral crystals 
from the famous mines at Franklin Furnace, in Sussex County, a re- 
gion which is said to have yielded a larger variety of minerals than 
almost any other place in the world. Spinel, limonite and magnetite 
are well represented. Some splendid rutile crystals are shown in one 
large mass. A rare specimen which represents a recent find in New 
Jersey is that of a piece of strontianocalcite. Psilomelane is seen in 
the form of fern-like markings on rock from the Franklin District. 
Dolomite, apatite and aragonite specimens are well in evidence. 

The feldspar minerals have here a good representation. Large crystals 
of microline and albite attract attention. A specially fine variety of 
pectolite is shown, some specimens of which display terminating crys- 
tals of unusual perfecticn. Rhodonite crystals of a variety called fow- 
lerite are exhibited embedded in calcite. Crystals of hoynblende, grading 
into short-fibered asbestos, are interesting. 

Zincite, calamine and willemite are well represented. Some of the 
willemite specimens are in beautiful crystallized forms, with hexagonal 
prisms, terminating in a triangular pyramid. Small pieces of tourma- 
line show the ends of the crystals. Handsome specimens of natrolite 
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limestone shales of Sussex County mark the Devonian age, and the 
sandstones of other sections, and heavy calcareous conglomerates, com- 
memorate the Triassic age. 

So much for the rocks in the northern part of the State. In the 
southern half of New Jersey the fire-clays, marls and red sands of the 
Cretaceous age abound. ‘They are found in Middlesex, Mercer, Bur- 
lington, Camden, Gloucester, Ocean, Cumberland and Atlantic coun- 
ties, and are well represented in the exhibit. Glass sand from Glou- 
cester County and miocene marl] from Cumberland County recall the 
Tertiary age to the student. 

A practical demorstration of the quality of New Jersey clays and the 
beauty of enamel brick glaze is given by an exhibit of white, cream, 
blue, green and chocolate tilings, made by the Sayre-Fisher Company 
of Sayreville. Space for a similar exhibit has been reserved for the 
American Enamel Brick and Tile Company of South River. 

An economic display of the processes employed in the magnetic con- 
centration of iron ores is unique and interesting. Two such processes 
are represented here. The first is called the C. M. Ball process and is 
in use at the Hibernia Mine, which is owned by Joseph Wharton, of 
Philadelphia. The second process is the Edison, and is employed at 
the New Jersey & Pennsylvania Concentrating Works at Edison—the old 
Ogden Mine in Sussex County. 

The successive stages of the Ball process are illustrated by specimens 
of the lump ore as it comes from the mine, of the ore crushed to egg 
size and ready for sorting, of the furnace ore after it has passed over 
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the first magnet and is ready for the furnace, of the mill ore which is 
the second product of magnetic sorting, of the three sets of ores into 
which this mill ore is divided, one set being worthless tailings, then 
the crushed mill ore ready for magnetic concentration, and finally the 
iron concentrates as they are when sent to the furnace. 

The Edison process takes a lean ore rock containing only 18 or. 20 
per cent. of iron, and by successive concentrates brings it up to 70 
per cent. metallic iron. The fine concentrates are molded into bri- 
quettes for the blast furnace. 

The Wetherill magnetic process for concentrating and separating zinc 
ores, is illustrated by an exhibit of the New Jersey Zinc Company. 
The ore is in three forms, as it appears when crushed, when ground 
to the size of a mustard seed, and when passed over three sets of mag- 
nets of different degrees of strength. The first magnets take the frank- 
linite out of the ore, the second and third take out the zincite. The 
final separation is made by specific gravity, put into operation by a jig- 
ging table. The tailings left are a clean limestone. she process has been 
frequently referred to in our columns. 

Copper ore and concentrates are exhibited by the American Copper 
Company, of Somerville. This copper occurs at the base of trap sheets 
in altered Triassic shale. It is crushed, passed over rolls, separated on 
a jig, ore running 2 per cent copper concentrating to 8 per cent. 

New Jersey is the second State in the Union in the production of 
portiand cement. There are two large firms, the Vuicanite and the 
Alpha, both in Warren County, both using the same process and work- 
ing the same belt of rock. The rock is a little deficient in lime and 
has to be mixed therefore with pure limestone. The raw mixture is 
ground into a fine flour and burned in kilns, whence it comes out as 
clinker the size of peas. These are then ground to make the cement. 
The various stages of the process are illustrated by samples in the 
exhibit. 

The building stones of the State are of marked excellence. Specimens 
of gneiss and granite are shown from the Highland District, from 
Dover, Waterloo and the German Valley. Limestone from Sussex and 
Warren counties is shown. Various grades of sandstone are quarried 
in the rocks of Triassic formation. A superior grade of fine brown sand- 
stone, as good as is found anywhere, is exhibited from the Shrump 
quarry of Montclair. The product of the Avondale quarries in Essex 
County is also exhibited. 

Specimens of fire-clays, brick clays and paper clays are exhibited. 
Marls used as fertilizers are shown. Glass sand from the Maurice 
River is worthy of mention, and also fire sand, highly esteemed for 
molding purposes, by the Raritan Hollow and Pressed Brick Company, 
of Bonhamtown, in Middlesex County. : 

The Geological Survey of New Jersey takes pride in its cartographic 
display. New Jersey boasts the best set of State maps in the country. 
They were prepared under the supervision of Dr. Geo. H. Cook, late 
State Geologist, in co-operation with the United States survey. The 
whole State is covered by a set of 17 topographical maps, made on the 
scale of 1 in. to 1 mile. They show the elevation, the cleared spaces, 
and every pond of the countryside, and thus do away with the neces- 
sity of a great deal of preliminary surveying. The result is that they 
are ip great demand by the telephone, telegraph, trolley and railroad 
companies. ‘There are also three maps of the State made on a scale of 
5 miles tc 1 inch, which show respectively the geography, the different 
elevations and the geological characteristics of the State. 

In addition to the sheets showing special features there are two re- 
cent maps of the forestry of the State, and six sheets on the scale of 
1 in. to 1 mile, showing the northern timber land. One map gives a clear 
outline of the extinct glacial lake in Morris County, known as Lake 
Passaic. The photograph of a relief map of the whole State is also 
interesting. The model for this, which was made fer the World’s 
Fair on the scale of 1 in. to 1 mile, is at Trenton. The photograph is 
reduced to one-fourth the size of the model. 

A map of the town of Woodbury is representative of a new set of 
which only 11 sheets have been published. The maps of the new series 
are made on the scale of 2% in. to 1 mile. They cover the vicinity of 
large cities and show all the electric trolley lines, streets and roads. 
The exhibit also contains a model of the same region, and models in 
relief of their areas, selected for some peculiarity of topography or for 
their popular interest. They are 6 in number and include models of 
Woodbury, Ogdensburg, the Palisades near the State line, the Glacial 
Moraine west of Hackettstown, the vicinity of Newton, and the Kane 
Areas in the vicinity of Hamburg, in Sussex County. 

Two transparencies of the Delaware Water Gap and four of the Pali- 
sades add to the attractiveness of the window above the exhibit. Some 
of the pictures hung here also represent the Palisades and the Gap on 
the Pequannock River, near Newfoundland. Another picture gives a 
view of boulders in course of decomposition on a trap ridge. 

The records of the Public Survey of the State, extending over a pe- 
riod from 1840 to 1899, are shown in 42 well-bound volumes. 

An interesting oddity of the exhibit is a piece of cedar log that was 
“mined” in the cedar swamps of South Jersey. This log was found 11 
ft. below the surface. Men go through these swamps with sounding 
rods, and when they locate a log dig away the muck and recover it. 

The model of an artesian well 2,300 ft. deep, at Atlantic City, should 
not be overlooked. _It represents the deepest boring in the State. With 
the model are exhibited samples of the different layers of earth passed 
through. 

Besides being practically useful, as well as scientific and artistic, 
New Jersey’s exhibit deserves special mention for the speed with which 
it was prepared. The bill for a Pan-American appropriation passed 
the State Legislature on March 19th, and the exhibits were shipped on 
April 15th. They were installed and ready for inspection when the 
Exposition opened. 

A NEW BRIQUETTE PROCESS.—A new process has peen patented 
in Germany by which coke is reduced to particles about 1 mm. in size 
and stirred to a paste in a resinous solution, and then run into bri- 
quette moulds. The briquettes are said to dry much more quickly if 
manganese is added to the above-mentioned adhesive solution. 
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The following circular from the Secretary’s office is dated August 26th: 

I. Mexican Meeting.—As announced in previous circulars, the Highty- 
first Meeting of the Institute will be held early in November next, be- 
ginning at the City of Mexico, on the arrival of the special excursion 
train from the United States. Sessions will be held in the cities oj 
Mexico, Pachuca and Monterey; and stops will be made en route at 
Chihuahua, Zacatecas, Guadalajara, Aguas Calientes, San Luis Potosi, 
Tampico, Monterey and Baroteran, besides excursions to Cuernavaca. 
Puebla, and other points of interest near the capital. 

II. Special Excursion Trains.—For the convenience of members at- 
tending this meeting from the United States, two trains have been char- 
tered by Mr. Theo. Dwight, one of which will start from Jersey City 
about 2 p. m., November ist, by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
other wil be run as a second section of the above, starting from Chi- 
cago at 10 p. m. November 2d, by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. As previously announced in Mr. Dwight’s special circular, 
the cost of the trip from Chicago and returning to Chicago, including 
Pullman berth and meals, and occupying about 30 days, will be $25v for 
each passenger. The limit of available space in both trains has been 
nearly reached; but a few berths are still open for engagement by 
members or the friends of members. Application should be made 
promptly to Mr. Dwight at this office, accompanied with a remittance 
of $110 as part payment in advance for each person. For further par- 
ticulars, audress Mr. Dwight direct. 

III. “Transactions.”—Volume XXX. of the “Transactions” is now 
being sent to all members and associates not in arrears for the present 
year. 

IV. Special Publications.—The two volumes described below will be 
issued shortly, nearly all of the material of both being already in type. 

1. “The Genesis of Ore-Deposits,’ comprising the famous treatise of 
the late Professor Franz Posepny, with the successive discussions there- 
of by Le Conte, Blake, Winchell, Church, Emmons, Becker, Cazin, Rick- 
ard and Raymond (all of which were published in Volumes XXIII. and 
XXIV. of the “Transactions” of the Institute, and subsequently in the 
special ‘“‘Posepny Volume,” issued by the Institute); also, later papers 
by Van Hise, Emmons, Weed, Lindgren, Vogt, Kemp, Blake, Rickard 
and others, and the discussion of these papers by De Launay, Beck and 
many others (all of which will be published in Volumes XXX. and 
XXXI.); also a complete bibliography of the Institute papers and discus- 
sions on this subject from 1871 to the present time. The original Po- 
sepny volume comprised 265 pages, and was sold for $2.50, at which 
price the edition was long since exhausted. The volume now in press 
will be an octavo of about 825 pages, bound in book-linen, of the same 
color as the standard binding of .the “Transactions.” This book will 
be sent, postpaid, for $5 to members or others who subscribe for it 
before its issue. Subscriptions, accompanied with the price in check 
or draft on New York, or postal order, in favor of the Secretary, will 
be promptly acknowledged; and the subscribers will receive the volume 
immediately upon its issue. The Council reserves the right to increase 
the price after that date. 

2. “The Evolution of Mine-Surveying Instruments.” This will be a 
volume of about 400 pages, issued in the same style as the foregoing, 
and containing the original paper of Mr: Dunbar D. Scott on that sub- 
ject “(Transactions,” XXVIII.), first published in 1898, together with 
later papers continuing the same subject, and discussions thereof, by 
Hoskold, Lyman, Davis, and many others. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived for this volume in advance of its issue at $3, under the conditions 
already stated above. 


COAL IN SWEDEN.—The British consul at Gothenburg states that 
the importation of coal from the United States of America is a novelty 
of the year, two cargoes having reached that port, but it is not probable 
that this trade will develop on account of the high freights. During 
1900, 657,351 tons of coal were imported to Gothenburg, as against 608.- 
419 tons in 1899, and 67,422 tons of coke, as against 53,380 tons in 189! 
The exports included, under the head of pit props, 95,280 standards, as 
against 78,151 in the previous year. At Uddevalla, 23,597 tons of coa! 
were imported, as against 20.118 tons in 1899; at Warberg, 30,300 tons 
of coal and coke, as against 34,330 tons; at Halmstad, 56,000 tons, a 
against 55,000 tons; at Helsingborg, 140,093 tons, as against 183,910 tons: 
at Landscrona, 73,526 tons, as against 69,539 tons; at Malmo, 291,112 
tons, as against 335,314 tons; at Ahus, 44,796 tons, as against 69,648 tons: 
at Ystad, 60,638 tons, as against 56,456 tons; and at Carlscrona, 36,2’ 
tons, as against 40,846 tons in 1899. 





COAL MINING IN CHINA.—London “Engineering” of August 23d 
says: “The transfer of the Kaiping coal mines, in Northern China, from 
a native to an English company is an event of some significance. These 
are the only mines in the country which have been worked with Euro- 
pean machinery and superintended by English officials; and profitabl: 
as they have been in the past, there is every reason to anticipate that 
unrestrained English control will make the venture still more remu- 
nerative in the future. There has always been a good and constantly 
growing demand for the coal both in the interior and among the treaty 
ports, from Newchwang round to Shanghai and beyond. The field runs 
for 20 miles along the Tientsin-Newchwang Railway, with which it has 
its own connecting line; there are 60,000.000 tons in sight, and a further 
265,000,000 tons (estimated) as yet undeveloped; the railway touches 
the company’s own port of Ching Wan Tow, where there are wharves 
coal depots, etc.; and by means of a private canal of 15 miles, con 
structed by the old company, communication is opened up with th¢ 
south and other parts of the country by means of the Grand Canal and 
the rest of the elaborate system of internal waterways. Not the least 
interesting feature is that the transfer was effected while the troubles 
were at their height, and that English commercial interests have now 
an easy preponderance so far as the more accessible and rich coal 
measures of China are concerned.” 
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GEOLOGY AT THE FIFTIETH MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 





Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Kdmund O. Hovey. 





The fiftieth meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
nent of Science was held in Denver during the last week of August, 
with Prof. C. S. Minot as president. This was the first time a meeting 
if the association had been held west of the immediate banks of the 
\lississippi River and the attendance of 300 fellows and members was 
onsidered very satisfactory, in view of the great distances most of 
hem were obliged to travel in order to be present. Much local interest 
naturally centered in Section E, Geology and Geography, and its session 
‘oom was crowded every day. The papers presented were of high merit 
and one of them may well pe considered epochal in the history of the 
science, but only those will be noticed in this report which may be 
considered to have more or less direct interest to mining men. Easily 
foremost among these was the public lecture delivered by C. R. Van 
Hise, of the University of Wisconsin. His subject was “A Study of 
Ore Deposits,” and his address in brief was as follows: 

“My study of ore deposits has, until recently, been in connection 
with my other work. A number of years ago I began the study of the 
alterations of rocks in order to ascertain, if possible, how it is that the 
rocks change from one form to another. Underground water is the 
agent for this change. It permeates the rocks everywhere. Every- 
where it is the medium of exchange by which the mineral particles are 
changed from one form to another. 

“For many years ore deposits have been classed into those which are 
produced (1) by the direct action of igneous agencies, (2) by the proc- 
esses of sedimentation, (3) by underground water. The difference of 
opinion arises as to the relative importance of these different processes. 
It is my contention that the greater number of ore deposits which con- 
tribute to the wealth of the world are the work of underground water. 
That is, the solutions which go through the rocks everywhere for a 
considerable depth below the surface are taking material into solution 
and depositing material from solution, and that the material thus de- 
posited in certain places is sufficiently abundant to make an ore de- 
posit. The places where the work of these underground waters is most 
effective is, of course, in the larger cracks and crevices, for these are 
the places of least resistance. 

“The next fundamental principle is that the ores are derived from 
the outer crust of the earth. It must be remembered that gravity is 
ever at work. The strongest rocks are limited in their crushing strength. 
At a certain denth below the surface of the earth the superincumbent 
weight which these rocks bear will be enough to overcome their crush- 
ing strength. Therefore openings of great size cannot be assumed to 
exist below this depth. If this be so, and we admit that ore deposits 
are placed where they are by underground water, then the process 
of gathering and depositing the ores must be confined to the outer few 
miles of the crust of the earth; this is called the zone of fracture. And 
it has been found by calculation that these relatively small quantities 
of ore could have been derived from these outer rocks if there was an 
exceedingly small fraction of 1 per cent. of them present in these rocks. 
As a matter of fact, the small amount of metallic materials in the outer 
crust is adequate many times over to account for all the deposits which 
are mined or likely to be mined. 

“If we go back far enough in the history of the earth all rocks come 
from igneous rocks. Therefore, either directly or indirectly the ores 
are deriveu from the igneous rocks, either ancient or modern, or from 
rocks which have resulted from them by processes of sedimentation or 
metamorphism. Here there arises a difference of opinion among geo- 
ogists, some holding that the very processes of igneous action produce 
ore deposits. Indeed, there are cases in which this is probably true; 
as, for instance, the titaniferous iron ores of the Adirondacks and cer- 
tain other ores, such as tin ore. But it is yet to be proven that the 
great mass of ores, such as the oxidized ores, the carbonate ores, the 
sulphide ores or the telluride ores have thus been derived. 

“But I hold that in the great majority of cases the ores are taken 
from the igneous rocks by the underground waters, are carried to their 
present positions by the underground waters and deposited by the un- 
derground waters at the places where they are exploited. 

“The next question is the cause of the flowage of the underground 
waters. It has been frequently said that the great energy of the sub- 
\erranean heat drives this water. But this is not enough. In the first 
place, the water utilizes the larger openings. These openings are of 
various kinas. They may be cracks or crevices, or they may be the 
pore spaces of sands and gravels. But the force which drives these 
waters through these openings is, of course, gravitative stress. How- 
ever, there is a way in which the subterranean heat does promote the 
circulation of underground water. It is by expanding the column of 
water with which it comes in contact. As it expands this column be- 
‘omes lighter than the other. 

“Therefore, we have these fundamental premises: First, the main 
mass of ore deposits are the work of underground water; second, the 
ore deposits are derived from the zone of fracture, and, third, the force 
vhich drives the water in its circulation is stress due to gravitation.” 

By means of stereopticon illustrations Professor Van Hise showed 
‘that water in passing from one place to another did not always follow 
the most direct route, but went in different directions, and that the 
iurther the water went in depth the wider apart were the channels. 
Then he went on to show that the underground current in passing 
through these various channels took from the side walls many metallic 
solutions and carried them to points where contact with another cur- 
rent formed a precipitate, or that such precipitate was formed by other 
natural methods. He also showed that where the underground cur- 
rents from different channels came together, each charged with differ- 
ent metallic solutions, that chemical precipitation made a rich ore 
and formed what al! miners like, cross-veins or pockets. 

Professor Van Hise in this line of argument advanced the theory 
that “in highly mountainous countries, such as the San Juan District, 
the descending currents went to a great depth along veins which had 
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already received a first concentration of metals by the ascending waters 
before these mountains had been elevated to their present height, and 
denudation had progressed to its present extent. Where the topographic 
forms are low, the descending waters would not go as deep. 

*“However, not all ore deposits have received their second concentra- 
tion by descending waters. In the Lake Superior region it seems as if 
the copper deposits were due to a first rich concentration. We, there- 
tore, see that there are great deposits of both classes, and upon this 
basis a new classification of ore deposits is proposed. First, those con- 
centrated by ascending waters alone; second, those concentrated by 
descending waters alone, and, third, those concentrated first by ascend- 
ing waters and reconcentrated by descending waters.” The author 
then went on to point out that if these rules were followed by all prac- 
tical miners fortunes would be made and fortunes would be saved. 

In a paper entitled ‘the Geological Occurrence of Oil in Colorado,” 
A. Lakes, of Denver, gave a resume of knowledge gained from the nu 
merous borings made in the State with the past year. The recent pros- 
pecting shows that petroleum, instead of being confined to the small 
rlorence Field near Cafion City, is widely distributed over the State, 
and that signs of oil are to be found in not less than six geological 
horizons. ‘the Florence Field is the only one producing oil yet on a 
commercial scale, but the indications are favorable to there being oth- 
ers as good or better. ‘lhe exact location of the Florence oil seems to 
be a sandy zone about 2,000 ft. beiow the surface and near the top of 
the Fort Pierre group of the Cretaceous system, though no true “oil- 
sand” has thus tar been met by boring, and it appears to come from 
more or less independent fissures in-the shales. Oil has been found 
in the Dakota beds of the Cretaceous on Turkey Creek, 20 miles west 
of Denver; and it is probable that this may some day prove an impor- 
tant oil zone in Colorado. Shales of the same geological age as those 
at Florence bid fair to become important producers in Boulder County 
and in Archuleta County in the southwestern part of the State. The 
latter county shows indications of oil in limestone beds of Niobrara 
Cretaceous age and in sandstones and conglomerates belonging to the 
Upper Carboniferous system, besides volcanic dikes impregnated with 
bitumen. Eight miles north of Cafion City oil has been obtained from 
Upper Jurassic strata. In Rio Blanco and Routt counties in the north- 
western part of the State the Book cliffs produce petroleum from a 
brown sandstone near the top of the Wahsatch Tertiary series. At 
the head of Whiskey Creek in this region oil issues from a local fault 
and forms the strongest oil spring thus far seen in Colorado. Indirect 
signs of oil are the gas springs on White River in Rio Blanco County; 
gilsonite at Rangely on the same stream, and bituminous veins in 
the Green River Tertiary shales on Rifle Creek. 

In the discussion following Mr. Lake’s paper, Prof. H. B. Patton, of 
the Colorado School of Mines, described a small flowing oil-spring, 
which issues from Archaean rocks in a gulch west of Golden, Colo., 
%4, mile from the contact between those rocks and the sedimentaries, 
and 1% miles from the nearest oil in the latter. The spring may be 
due to a fissure profound enough to cut through oil-bearing sedimen- 
tary rocks at a great depth. It is unique in its occurrence in the 
Archean. 

George H. Stone, of Colorado Springs, briefly discussed the minerals 
associated with copper in southeastern Arizona and southwestern New 
Mexico, bringing out some points of interest to mining men. The cop- 
per-bearing veins of the region in question are substantially like those 
of the States to the northward in respect to the kinds of copper com- 
pounds occurring and to the presence of quartz and the hydrous gangue 
minerals, particularly the hydrous silicates, but the anhydrous silicates 
of the veins are worthy of note, and it was to these that the author’s 
paper called special attention. Pyroxene usually occurs here in small 
columnar or stellate masses scattered through the partly decomposed 
limerock, or bedded in the quartz. Sometimes it forms plates or tablets 
of asbestos up to 2 in. thick, a habit that is very abundant in the Chiri- 
cahua Mountains, in Cochise County, Arizona. The pyroxene occurs 
both in the limestone and in the porphyry that intersects the limestone. 
Epidote is a common mineral in and along these veins, occurring as 
incrustations, as the filling of minute veins, as the filling of small, 
rounded cavities in the limestone and porphyry, and now and then as 
large masses of gangue matter proper. In the California mining district 
in the Chiricahua Mountains there are several exposures of a granular 
mass of epidote forming the filling of a vein 3 to 5 ft. wide. Garnet 
is by far the most abundant of the anhydrous silicates in these veins, 
and it occurs as a replacement of the limestone. In the Chiricahua 
Mountains the limestones along the copper veins have been largely 
replaced by garnet to a breadth of 10 to 50 ft. or more, while in the 
Dragoon Mountains there are belts of limestone which for a breadth 
of 600 ft. or more show nearly a fourth as much garnet as limestone. 
The formation of these gangue silicates is due to the action of circu- 
lating underground waters bearing the minerals in solution, and it 
follows that the associated metallic compounds also have been precipi- 
tated from solution in the vein waters, after having been leached out 
of the country rock. 

F.' W. Simonds, of Austin, Tex., read a paper on the minerals and 
mineral localities of Texas, in which he stated, as a result of a com- 
pilation just completed by the University mineralogical survey of the 
State, that 150 mineral species and varieties had been reported from 
Texas. Of these the only ones of economic importance are petroleum, 
which has been reported from 21 counties, coal, limonite (23 counties), 
hematite, magnetite, common salt, gypsum, asphalt, gold and silver. 
Twenty-five or 30 minerals, mostly those containing the rare earths, 
have been listed from Barringer Mound. 

A. N. Winchell, of Butte, Mont., gave a note on the formation of 
certain copper minerals in smelters, in which he said in part: “Chalco- 
pyrite has been reported more than once as an aecidental product in 
metallurgical operations. Bornite, or peacock copper, on the other 
hand, has never been described as an accidental furnace product, nor 
as produced by sublimation. Both of these minerals are formed arti- 
ficially at the smelter of the Butte & Boston Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany at Butte. The minerals form slowly, attaining their maximum 
thickness of about 4 in. in the course of six months to a year, and 
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render necessary the frequent replacement of the old rails by new ones. 
They form in the Allen-O’Harra calciner along the rails in the bed of 
the furnace. In fact, they not only form beneath the flanges of the 
rails, but also slowly replace the rails themselves. When the rails are 
removed, only a thin upper surface layer of iron remains; all the rest 
has been changed into chalcopyrite and bornite, with the exception of 
that portion of the rails completely embedded in the brick bed of the 
furnace. There is ne sharp line of demarcation between the remaining 
iron of the rail and the new minerals formed. Examination of these 
minerals shows that the one which is by far the more abundant is un- 
questionably chalcopyrite, the other is in all probability bornite. An 
analysis of the former mineral shows an excess of iron; otherwise the 
mineral has the composition of pyrites of copper. Both minerals have 
been formed by sublimation, and not by fusion, since the temperature 
of the furnace never rises high enough to fuse the ores present.” 

T. CG. Chamberlin, of Chicago University, gave the most important 
contribution of the meeting to geologic science, and, indeed, its influ- 
ence will extend far beyond the bounds of geology. It was entitled a 
“Report on Some Studies Relative to Primal Questions in Geology,” 
and gave the results of years of study of the most complicated matters. 
He finds the nebular hypothesis as formulated by Laplace and others 
inadequate to explain known phenomena in geology and astronomy 
and is led by consideration of the laws of mass and momentum to the 
conclusion that the solar system may have resulted from a gaseous or 
nebular mass coming within the zone of attraction of a solid body in 
such a way as to become torn asunder into several fragments. Vortical 
motion would ensue in the parts of the system and produce the planets. 
This line of investigation points to the formation of the planets by 
the slow aggregation and solidification of attenuated matter, without 
the production of the extremely high temperatures which have hereto- 
fore been supposed inevitable. If this new theory be correct, we must 
revise many of our ideas regarding the earth. 

T. A. Rickard, of Denver, made an earnest “Plea for Greater Sim- 
plicity in the Language of Science,” an abstract of which is given on 
this page. 

The excursion of the geologists to the most interesting geological 
sections and the most important mines of the State, which took place 
before the meeting, was rendered doubly valuable by the hearty co- 
operation of Colorado mining men. During the progress of the meet- 
ing excursions were made to Morrison, Golden and the immediate 
vicinity of Denver, and one afternoon was devoted by many to visiting 
the Argo, Grant and Globe smelting works by special invitation. 

The next convention of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be held in Pittsburg, June 28th to July 3d, under 
the presidency of Prof. Asaph Hall. 


A PLEA FOR GREATER SIMPLICITY IN 
SCIENCE.* 


THE LANGUAGE OF 





By T. A. Rickard. 





Scientific ideas are with difficulty soluble in human speech. Man, 
in his contemplation of the flux of phenomena at work all about him, 
is embarrassed by the want of a vehicle of thought adequate for ex- 
pression, as a child whose stammering accents do not permit him to 
tell his mother the new ideas which suddenly crowd upon him when 
he meets with something alien to his experience. 

Our knowledge of the mechanism of nature has been undergoing a 
process of growth, much of which has been sudden. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the incompletely-formed ideas of science should 
become translated into clumsy language and that inexact thinking 
should be evidenced by vagueness of expression. This inexactness is 
often veiled by the liberal use of sonorous Greek-Latin words. 

Barrie has remarked that in this age, the man of science appears to 
be the only one who has anything to say—and the only one who does 
not know bow to say it. It is far otherwise in politics, an occupation 
which numbers among its followers a great many persons who have 
the ability for speaking far beyond anything worth the saying that 
they have to say. Nor is it so in the arts, the high priests of which, 
according to Huxley, have ‘“‘the power of expression so cultivated that 
their sensual caterwauling may be almost mistaken for the music of 
the spheres” In science there is a language as of coded telegrams, 
by the use of which a limited amount of information is conveyed through 
the medium of six-syllabled words. Even when not thus overburdened 
with technical terms it is too often the case that scientific conceptions 
are conveyed in a raw and unpalatable form, mere indigestible chunks 
of knowledge, as it were, which are apt to provoke mental dyspepsia. 
Why, I ask, should the standard English prose of the day be a chast- 
ened art and the writing of science, in a great scientific era, merely an 
unkempt dressing of splendid ideas? The luminous expositions of 
Huxley, the occasional irradiating imagery of Tyndall, the manly speech 
of Le Conte and of a very few others all serve simply to emphasize 
the fact that the literature of scientific research as a whole is charac- 
terized by a flat and ungainly style, which renders it distasteful to all 
but those who have a great hunger for learning. 

To criticism of this sort the professional scientist can reply that he 
addresses himself not to the public at large but to those who are them- 
selves engaged in similar research, and he may be prompted to add 
to this the further statement that he cannot pitch the tone of his 
teachings so as to reach the unsensitive intelligence of persons who 
lack a technical education. Furthermore, he will claim that he cannot 
do without the use of the terms to which objection is maae. However, 
in condemning the needless employment of bombastic words of clas- 
sical origin, in place of plain English, I do not wish to be understood 
as attacking all technical terms. They are a necessary evil. Some of 
them are instruments of precision invented to cover particular scientific 
ideas. Old words have associations which sometimes unfit them to 
express new conceptions, and therefore fresh words are coined. The 
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complaint lodged against the pompous ungainly wordiness of a large 
part of the scientific writing of the day is that it is an obstacle t 
the spread of knowledge. 

Let us consider the subject as it is thus presented. In the first place 
does the excessive use of technical terms impede the advancement oj 
science? I think it does. It kills the grace and purity of the literatur: 
by means cf which the discoveries of science are made known. Ruskin. 
himself a most accurate observer of nature, and also a geologist, saic 
that he was stopped from pursuing his studies “by the quite frightfu 
inaccuracy of the scientific people’s terms, which is the consequenc: 
of their always trying to write mixed Latin and English, so losing 
the grace or the one and the sense of the other.”’ But grace of diction 
is not needed, it may well be said; that is true, and it is also tru 
that a clear, forceful, unadorned mode of expression is more difficult 
of attainment, and more desirable in the teaching of science, than 
either grace or fluency of diction. One must not, as Huxley remarks. 
“varnish the fair face of truth with that pestilent cosmetic, rhetoric,’ 
and Huxley most assuredly solved the problem of how to avoid rhetorical! 
cosmetics and yet convey deep reasoning on the most complex of sub- 
jects in addresses which are not only as clear as a trout stream but 
are also brightened by warm touches of humanity, keen wit, and th: 
glow of his own courageous manhood. 

The next aspect of the inquiry is whether the language of science. 
apart from the view of mere grace of style in literature, is not likely 
in its present every-day form, to delay the advance of knowledge by 
its very obscurity. Leaving the reader’s feelings out of the argument. 
for the present, it seems obvious that the whole purpose of science, 
namely, the search after truth, which is best advanced by accuracy of 
observation and exactness of statement, is hindered by a phraseology 
which sometimes means very much, but oftener means very little; 
and, on the whole, is most serviceable when required as a cloak for 
ignorance. To distinguish between what we know and what we think 
we know, to comprehend accurately the little that we do know, surely 
these are the foundations of scientific progress. If a man knows 
what a thing really is he can say so, describing it, for example, 
as being black or white; if he does not know, he masks his ig- 
norance by stating in a few Greek or Latin terms that it partakes of 
the general quality of grayness. Writers get into the habit of using 
words that they do not clearly understand themselves, and which, as 
a consequence, must fail in conveying an exact meaning to their read- 
ers. Many persons who possess only the smattering of a subject are 
apt to splesh all over it with words of learned sound which are more 
quickly acquired, of course, than the reality of knowledge. Huxley 
said that if a man does really know his subject “he will be able to 
speak of it in an easy language and with the completeness of convic- 
tion with which he talks of an ordinary every-day matter. If he does 
not, he will be afraid to wander beyond the limits of the technical 
phraseology which he has got up.” If any scientific writer should com- 
plain that simplicity of speech is impracticable in dealing with essen- 
tially technical subjects I refer him to the course of lectures delivered 
by Huxiey to working men, lectures which conveyed original investi- 
gations of the greatest importance in language which was as easily 
understood by his audience as it was accurate when regarded from 
a purely professional standpoint. 

Science has been well defined as ‘‘organized common sense”; let us 
then express its findings in something better than a mere jargon of 
speech, and avoid that stupidity which Samuel Johnson, himself an 
arch sinner in this respect, has fitly described as “the immense pom- 
posity of sesquipedalian verbiage.” 

Vaguevess of language produces looseness of knowledge in the teacher 
as well as the pupil. Examples of this form of error are easy to find. 
The word “dynamic” has a distinct meaning in physics, but it is ordi- 
narily employed in the loosest possible manner in geological litera- 
ture. Thus, the origin of a perplexing ore deposit was recently im- 
puted to the effects produced by the “dynamic power” which had shat- 
tered a certain mountain. “Dynamic” is of Greek derivation and means 
powerful; therefore a “powerful power” had done this thing; but in 
physics the word is used in the sense of active, as opposed to “static” 
or stationary, and it implies motion resulting from the application of 
force. In the case quoted, and in many similar instances, the word 
“agency” or “activity” would serve to interpret the hazy idea of the 
writer, and there is every reason to infer, from the context, that he 
substituted the term ‘dynamic power” merely as a frippery of speech. 
It is much easier to talk grandiloquently about a “dynamic power” 
which perpetrates unutterable things and reconstructs creation in the 
twinkling of an eye, than it is to make a careful study of a region. 
trace its structural lines, and decipher the relations of a complicated 
series of faults. When this has been done, and a writer uses compre- 
hensive language to summarize activities which he has expressly de- 
fined and described, then indeed he has given a meaning to such words 
which warrants him in the use of them. 

Amecng geological names there is that comfortable word ‘‘metasoma- 
tosis,” and its offspring of “‘metasomatic interchange,” ‘metasomatic 
action,” “metasomatic origin,” etc., etc. To afew who employ the term 
to express a particular manner in which rocks undergo change, it is 
a convenient word for a definite idea, but for the greater number of 
writers on geological subjects it is a wordy cloud, a nebular phrase, 
which politely covers the haziness of their knowledge concerning a 
certain phenomenon. When you don’t know what a thing is, call it 
a “phenomenon.” Instances of mere vulgarity of scientific language 
are tod numerous to mention. ‘“Auriferous” and “argentiferous” are 
ugly words. They are unnecessary ones also. The other day a metal- 
lurgical specialist spoke of “‘auriferous amalgamation” as though any 
process in which mercury is used could be gold-bearing unless it was 
part of the program that somebody should add particles of gold to the 
ore under treatment. A mining engineer, of the kind known to the 
press as an expert, described a famous lode as traversing ‘“‘on the one 
hand a feldspathic tufaceous rock” and “on the other hand a meta- 
morphic matrix of a somewhat argillo-arenaceous composition.” This 
is scientific nonsense, the mere travesty of speech. To those who care 
to dissect the terms used it is easily seen that the writer of them could 
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make nothing out of the rocks he had examined save the fact that they 
were decomposed, and that the rock which he described last might 
have been almost anything for all he said of it; for his description, 
when transiated, means literally a changed matter of a somewhat 
clayey sandy composition, which, in Anglo-Saxon, is m-u-d. The “‘some- 
what” is the one useful word in the sentence. Such language may be 
described in the terms of mineralogy as metamorphosed English pseudo 
morphic after blatherskite. 

Next consider the position of the reader. It is scarcely necessary at 
this date to plead for the cause of technical education and the generous 
bestowal of the very best that there is of scientific knowledge. The 
great philosophers of that New Reformation which marked the era 
of the publication of “The Origin of Species” have given most freely 
to all men of their weaith of learning and research. When these have 
given so much we might well be less niggardly with our small change 
and cease the practice of distributing, not good wholesome intellectual 
bread but the mere stones of knowledge, the hard fossils of what were 
once stimulating thoughts. Among certain scientific men there is a 
feeling that scientists should address themselves only to fellow scient- 
ists, and that to become an expositor to the unlearned is to lose caste 
among the learned. There are not many, however, who dare confess 
to such a creed, although their actions may occasionally endorse it. On 
the whole, modern science is nothing if not catholic in its generosity. 
“to promote the increase of natural knowledge and to forward the 
application of scientific methods of investigation to all the problems 
of life’ was the avowed purpose of the greatest of the philosophers 
of the Victorian era. 

There are those who are full of a similar good will, but they fail in 
giving effect to it because they are unable to use language which can 
be widely understood. In its very infancy, geology was nearly choked 
with big words, for Lyell, the father of modern geology, said, 70 years 
ago, that the study of it was “very easy, when put into plainer lan- 
guage than scientific writers choose, often unnecessarily, to employ.” 
At this day even the publications of the Geological Surveys of the 
United States and the Australian colonies, for example, are occasionally 
restricted in usefulness by erring in this respect, and as I yield to none 
in my appreciation of the splendid service done to geology and to 
mining by these surveys, [ trust my criticism will be accepted in the 
thoroughly friendly spirit with which it is offered. It seems to me 
that one might almost say that certain of these extremely valuable 
publications are “badly” prepared because they seem to overlook the fact 
that they are, of course, intended to aid the mining community in the 
first place, and the public, whether lay or scientific, only secondarily. 
From a wide experience among those engaged in mining I can testify 
that a large part of the literature thus prepared is useless to them, 
and that no one regrets it more deeply than they, because there is a 
marked tendency among this class of workers to appreciate the assist- 
ance which science can give. Take, for example, a sentence like the 
following, extracted from one of the recent reports of the United States 
Geological Survey: “The ore forms a series of imbricating lenses, or 
a stringer lead, in the slates, the quartz conforming, as a rule, to the 
carunculated schistose structures, though occasionally breaking across 
laminae, and sometimes the slate is so broken as to form a reticulated 
deposit.” This was written by one of our foremost geologists, and, 
when translated, the sentence is found to convey a useful fact, but is 
it likely io be clear to anyone but a traveling dictionary? A thoroughly 
literary man might know the exact meaning of the two or three very 
unusual words which are employed in this statement, but the question 
is, will it be of any use whatever even to a fairly educated miner, or 
be understcod by those who pay for the preparation of such literature, 
namely, ibe taxpayers? An example of another kind is afforded by a 
Tasmanian geologist, who recently described certain ores as due to 
“the effects of a reduction in temperature of the hitherto liquified 
hydropluicnic solutions, and their consequent regular precipitation.” 
These solutions, it is further stated, presumably for the guidance of 
those who wield the pick, “ascended in the form of metallic super- 
heated vapors which combined eventually with ebullient steam to form 
other aqueous solutions causing geyser-like discharges at the surface, 
aided by subterranean and irrepressible pressure.” At the same time 
certain “dynamical forces” were very busy indeed and “eventuated 
in the opening of fissures’—of which one can only regret that they 
did not swallow up the author, as Nathan and Abiram were once en- 
gulfed in the sight of all Israel. 

It will be well to contrast these two examples of exuberant verbosity, 
because the first befogs the statement of a scientific observation of 
value, made by an able man, while the second cloaks the ignorance of 
a charlatan, who masquerades his nonsense in the trappings of wis- 
dom. Here you have an illustration of the harmfulness of this kind 
of language, which obscures truth and falseness alike, to the degradation 
of science and the total confusion of those of the unlearned who are 
searching after information. 

In all seriousness, is it too much to ask that such technical terms as 
are considered essential shall not be used carelessly, and that in publica- 
tions intended for an untechnical public, as are most government re- 
ports, an effort be made to avoid them, and, where unavoidable, those 
which are least likely to be understood shall be translated in foot notes? 
Even as regards the transactions of scientific societies, I believe that 
those of us who are active members have little to lose and much to 
gain by confining the use of our clumsy terminology to cover ideas 
which we cannot otherwise express. By doing so we shall contribute, 
I earnestly believe, to that advancement of science which we all have 
at heart. 





OIL SHALE IN TASMANIA.—A discovery of oil shale and cannel 
coal has been made on the northwest coast of Tasmania, some 17 miles 
from Wynyard, Table Cape, toward the Arthur River. Three horizontal 
seams of the coal appear on the face of a hill of silurian sandstone. 
They extend, as far as has been ascertained, for a distance of 100 ft. 
and their thickness varies from 2 ft. to 6 in. A samples has been sent 
to Zeehan for analysis. 
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THE NEW BLAST FURNACE AT PORT ORAM, N. J.* 





The new blast furnace at Port Oram, N. J., was blown in August 
15th. It is located close to the present Port Oram Furnace, itself a 
modern stack, occupying the place of an old furnace some of whose 
remains are still standing. The property is owned by Joseph Wharton, 
of Philadelphia, who has given his personal attention to every detail. 
The plant is under the management of Edward Kelly. No expenditure 
was spared to make the furnace a model plant, and preparation has 
been made in the building for a second stack. 

The undertaking is regarded as particularly significant, since it proves 
that aa ironmaster of:long experience is convinced that with the local 
ores and with Connellsville coke as a fuel it is possible to make pig 
iron profitably in New Jersey. Mr. Wharton owns extensive mineral 
property at Hibernia, having acquired control of all of the famous old 
mines of that district. We understand that the whole mining system 
has been modernized and that ore will be handled automatically from 
the stoke to the furnace top. ‘The ore will be crushed in very large 
rock breakers and will be screened to sizes. The lump ore is to be 
treated in a newly invented magnetic cobbing machine, separating it 
into furnace lump, which goes direct to the furnace, and into mill ore, 
which is delivered to a mill for fine crushing and magnetic separation 
onto concentrates and sand. A short link of 2 miles remains to be built 
to complete Mr. Wharton’s railroad connecting the mines with the 
two furnaces, the new one and the old one. 

The furnace plant itself was built by Frank C. Roberts & Company, of 
Philadelphia. The furnace is 100 ft. in height, has a 21-ft. bosh and 
a 14-ft. crucible. The diameter of the bell is 11 ft. It is equipped 
with 4 Roberts hot-blast stoves 22 ft. in diameter and 100 ft. high. 

An interesting feature of the plant is that all the magnetic ore is 
to be roasted. The furnace has a battery of 36 gas-fired roasting kilns, 
the ore teing drawn from 4 ore bins with a storage capacity of 2,000 
tons. Gas is furnished by 3 Talbot producers. After being roasted 
the ore is dumped into skips, and is, like all the stock, discharged au- 
tcmatically into the furnace. The coke, which is chiefly drawn from 
Mr. Wharton’s own plant in the Connellsville region, is stored in 4 bins 
of a capacity of 500 tons. 

The furnace is expected to make from 400 to 450 tons of pig iron a 
day. The iron is cast into pigs by a casting machine of the Uehling 
pattern. 

The blowing engines were furnished by the Southwark Foundry and 
Machin» Works, of Philadelphia. There are two pairs of the horizontal 
disconnected compound-condensing type. The high-pressure steam cyl- 
indeis are 42 in. diameter and the low-pressure 84 in. diameter, with 
60-in. stroke. The air cylinders are 84 in. diameter and 60 in. stroke. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





SUIT MAY BE BROUGHT FOR RECOVERY OF OIL LAND ON DE- 
FAULT.—Where an oil lease provides that the lessee snall commence 
operations within a certain time, or pay a fixed sum monthly as rental, 
but does not provide it shall be ferfeited by non-payment of the rental, 
failure to pay it does not prevent his recovering the premises by a 
suit in ejectment.—Marshall vs. Forrest Oil Company (47 Atlantic 
Reporter, 83); Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 





WHEN LESSOR IS NOT LIABLE FOR DAMAGE TO SURFACE 
OWNER.—A covenant in a lease of coal under a tract of land, to protect 
the lessee from damages resulting from mining it, provided it takes all 
“ordinary precautions” usually taken in mining and removing coal, does 
not make the lessor liable for damages which the lessee is compelled 
to pay the owner of the surface for the sinking of same, because not 
properly supported by it in mining the coal.—Youghiougheny River Coal 
Company vs. Hopkins (48 Atlantic Reporter, 19); Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 


REMOVAL OF MINERAL MAY BE ENJOINED BY SUKFACE OWN- 
ER.—Servitude of subjacent support exists in favor of the surface land 
owner and against the mineral estate underneath, and the owner of 
the surface has an absolute right to have the surface supported in its 
natural state, and damages are recoverable for a failure so to do; but 
where they would be inadequate to compensate for the injury, the re- 
moval of the mineral may be enjoined and will be restrained by a court 
of equity.—Chicago & Alton Railroad Company vs. Brandon (81 Appel- 
late Court Reporter); Appellate Court of Missouri. 








PATENTS WILL NOT ISSUE DURING LITIGATION OF CLAIMS.— 
The laws of the United States (Revised Statutes, section 2326) declare 
that where an adverse claim is filed during the period of publication 
of a claim to mineral lands within the public domain, all proceedings 
shall be stayed until the controversy shall have been settled by some 
court of competent jurisdiction, and that the adverse claimant shall 
within a specified time commence proceedings in a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction to determine the right to possession. The court held 
that where parties in an action under the statute served a statement 
on motion for a new trial August 13th, 1887, and then took no further 
steps, and on April 13th, 1898, a motion by the other parties to dismiss 
the proceedings for want of prosecution was denied, and thereafter, 
on April 29th, 1900, a similar motion was made, on appeal from the 
denial of such motion, the judgment of the trial court would not be 
sustained on the ground that the denial of the first motion was con- 
clusive of their right to a dismissal; it not appearing on what evidence 
the first motion to dismiss was denied, and it being probable that the 
defendants could not obtain a patent until the motion for a new trial 
had been disposed of.—Doon vs. Tesh (63 Pacific Reporter, 764); Supreme 


Court of California. 


* Abstract of article in the “Iron Age,’”’ New York. 
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ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS IN THE MINING DISTRICTS OF 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by G. P. Grimsley. 


(Continued from page 271.) 





Our attention has been called to the fact that the Stanley Electric 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsfield, Mass., is responsible for the in- 
stallation of the Standard Company of Califernia, which was described 
in the first part of this article, published August 31st. The Stanley 
Company not only built and erected the machines, etc., but engineered 
the scheme in its entirety. This company is also responsible for the 
Bay Counties plant in California, which is referred to below. 





One of the most important electric power companies in connection 
with mining operations is the Bay Counties, formed in 1900 by the con- 
solidation of the Nevada County Electric Power Company and the 
Yuba Electric Power Company. The power-house of the former com- 
pany was erected 5 miles from Nevada City and secures its water sup- 
ply from Rock Creek, where a 50-ft. dam was built and the water carried 
with 800-ft. fall to the power-house, equipped with four 350-Kw. Stanley 
generators direct-connected with 1,500-H.-P. Pelton water-wheels. 

The Yuba Company had two power-houses, one 10 miles from Colgate, 
where the water head was 300 ft., and the equipment consisted of two 
350-Kw. Stanley generators, with two 750-H.-P. Pelton water-wheels. 
The other power-house was at Colgate, with 700-ft. head of water, and 
equipped with three 1,500-H.-P. Risdon tangential water-wheels and 
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which brings water to the power-house under 600 ft. head. A tempo- 
rary supply is also furnished to this ditch under 1,500 ft. head chrough 
the Humpt Ditch. There are two Pelton wheels and two 600-Kw. West- 
inghouse generators, and two 400-Kw. generators with four 200-Kw. 
transformers. There are two independent circuits, one 11 miles to Chico, 
and one 26 miles to Oroville, furnishing power and light to Chico, Colusa, 
Biggs, Gridley, the Butte Creek mines, and to the three dredges of the 
Feather River Exploration Company at Oroville. 

In Calaveras County, 14 miles above Angel’s Camp, is the power- 
house of the Angel’s Light and Power Company, owned by the Utica 
Gold Mining Company, and used for supplying light and power to the 
mines of that company. The water is taken from the north fork of 
the Stanislaus River, with a fall of 536 ft., yielding 1,000 H. P., which 
may be increased to 3,000 H. P. The power-house installation consists 
of two 750-Kw. Westinghouse 500-volt generators connected with 1,200- 
H.-P. Pelton water-wheels, two 375-Kw. transformers stepping up from 
500 volts, two-phase, to 16,500 volts three-phase. The transmission line 
is 8 miles long and furnishes power and lights for the Utica Mine, and 
lights for the town of Angel’s Camp. A 75-H.-P. motor is used at the 
Gold Cliff Mill of the Utica Company, running 40 stamps and concen- 
trators. 

The Truckee River General Electric Company commenced the con- 
struction of a power plant in January, 1900, and started a regular ser- 
vice 10 months later. The water-power is secured from a reservoir near 
Floriston, California, on the Central Pacific Railroad. This reservoir is 
formed by building a 7-ft. dam across the Truckee River, and from 
this the water passes into a canal 600 ft. long and 20 to 100 ft. wide, con- 
structed in an old river bed. Connected with this is a flume 8,600 ft. 





three 900-Kw. Stanley generators of 2,400 volts each and two 2,200-Kw. 
Stanley generators connected with two Risdon wheels of 3,000 H. P. each. 
A third unit of the same size as the last is now being installed. 

The old Nevada Company’s plant is being increased by one 750-Kw. 
2,400-volt Stanley generator connected with a 1,500-H.-v. Risdon wheel. 
This will give an increase of 1,000 H. P. The dam of the Colgate reser- 
voir is to be 60 ft. high, an increase of 10 ft. The present hydraulic ac- 
pacity of the Bay Counties plants is 30,000 H. P., and the electrical 
capacity is 15,000 H. P., which will soon be increased to 20,000 H. Pb. 

For the past 18 months this company has supplied 1,000 H. P. to 
the dredges at Oroville, and this will be increased to 2,000 H. P. in the 
next few months. About 350 H. P. is sent to the Brown’s Valley Mine, 
near Marysville, 2,500 H. P. to the mines of Grass Valley, and within 
a short time 400 H. P. will be furnished to the Selby Smelting and 
Refining Works. 

A current of 40,000 volts is carried 142 miles to Oakland. In connec- 
tion with the Standard Company’s lines a current was transmitted from 
the power-house to San Jose over 184 miles of wire, the longest trans- 
mission line ever tested, and this test was very satisfactory. 

In order to reach Oakland the power lines are carried across the 
Carquinez Straits, over a cable span of 4,427 ft. The north supporting 
steel tower is 200 ft. high and the southern 80 ft., carrying two steel 
cables % in. in diameter, each consisting of 19 wires % in. in diameter. 
The cable has a breaking strength of 96,000 lbs., while the actual strain 
is 24,000 lbs., thus giving a safety factor of four. 

To the northwest of the Bay Counties lines the Butte Creek Electric 
Power Company has built a power-house on Butte Creek, 3 miles from 
Centerville, and has taken advantage of an old placer ditch 9 miles long, 





PrrE LINE AND POWER HovusE, BAY COUNTIES POWER COMPANY, COLG@ATE, CAL. 


long, 10 ft. wide, and nearly 7 ft. deep, through which the water flows 
with a velocity of 300 ft. per minute. At the lower end is the penstock, 
from which two wooden stave pipe lines lead to the power-house on 
the river bank. 

In this building are two pairs of 27-in. horizontal turbine water- 
wheels, each pair giving a capacity of 1,400 H. P. under a water head 
of 841% ft. To each set of wheels is direct-connected a 750-Kw. West- 
inghouse three-phase 500-volt generator. Two 22%4-Ky. multipolar ex- 
citers are driven by separate turbines, either one having sufficient ca- 
pacity to excite the fields of both generators. 

A sub-station building 50 by 24 ft. is located at Virginia City, Nev., 
close to the Consolidated California & Virginia Mine shaft, where the 
current is delivered to two sets of three transformers and distributed 
to the switchboards at the various Comstock mines at 2,250 volts, three- 
phase. These mines are to be operated and lighted by electricity. The 
hoists now in use, operated by electric power, were described in the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal,’ August 3d. The air compressors will 
be run by electric motors, and current for the underground stations is 
carried down the shaft of the Consolidated California & Virginia Mine to 
the 1,750-ft. level by a three-conductor lead-encased cable, protected by 
steel-wire armor. 

The Gould & Curry 100-ton Kincaid Mill, consisting of two sets ot 
grinders and three sets of concentrators, is equipped with six induction 
motors, and with a small direct-current haulage equipment connected 
with a 220-volt generator, which is used to carry the ore to the mill from 
the Gould & Curry Mine. 

The Four Hills Mining Company, of Sierra County, has two 75-Kw. 
General Electric generators with two miles of transmission lines carry- 
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ing a current of 3,000 volts. At the mine a 75-H.-P. motor is used for 
the mill machinery, a 50-H.-P. motor for the air compressor, and a 
5-H.-P. motor for the pump. 

The La Grange Power Company has built a power-house near La 
Grange, in Merced County, where it has a 220-ft. head of water flowing 
through an old mining ditch from the Tuolumne River. There will be 
25 miles of transmission lines supplying power to the mines of the 
Big Oak Flat territory. The company has contracted with the General 
Electric Company for two 500-Kw. generators and transformers stepping 
up to 22,000 volts. This plant will be in operation this fall. 

The Stanislaus Mining and Milling Company has built a power-house 
at Oakland, on the Stanislaus River, using a 40-ft. turbine wheel and 
one 750-Kw. General Electric generator, and supplies power to the 
Alta Mine and the Royal Consolidated Mine at Copperopolis. 

The Tuolumne County Electric Light and Power Company has an 
equipment of one 150-Kw. General Electric three-phase generator driven 
by a Pelton water-wheel, and has 12 miles of transmission lines with 
a potential of 10,000 volts, used to supply a number of mines in Tuo- 
lumne County. 

The Tuolumne County Water Company takes its water supply from 
the Tuolumne River, with a 1,100-ft. head, to its power station located 
6 miles from Sonora, where it has installed three 375-Kw. Stanley gen- 
erators, yielding 1,500 H. P. It has recently let the contract for one 
750-Kw. General Electric generator. 
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Many other mines have small electric plants run by water taken from 
neighboring creeks and rivers, and many of the cities and mines re- 
ceive light and power through local companies, who in turn receive 
the power from companies already described in this paper. 

(To be Concluded.) 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE MODERN MINING ENGINEER. 

In an address recently delivered before the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy of the University of Missouri, Dr. James Douglas placed the re- 
quirements which the present day makes of the mining engineer and 
metallurgist so clearly, that we reproduce part of his address, as below: 

“From what I have said you will gather that, as essentials to success 
as miners and metallurgists you must possess not only a knowledge of 
what was formerly supposed to be all that was necessary, namely, of 
mathematics, chemistry, mineralogy and geology, but you must be ac- 
quainted also with the fundamental principles and facts of mechanics 
and physics; for the educational equipment of a successful miner and 
metallurgist to-day is as much more intricate than it formerly was as 
the magnificent steam engine, with which he will hoist his ore, is more 
complex than the windlass or the horse-whim, with which the primitive 
miner worked. As I have always said, without machinery—and machin- 
ery of the very highest type—we could not handle the quantities, without 
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54-INcH PELTON WATER WHEEL, USED UNDER 550 Fr. HEAD. 


The Spring Creek Electric Power Company built its power-house in 
January, 1897, about 5 miles from Redding, and has two 100-Kw. Gen- 
eral Electric three-phase generators driven by Pelton water-wheels. It 
secures the water under a 800-ft. head from the Brumfield Ditch lead- 
ing from the Sacramento River, % mile south of Thopley. It furnishes 
power to the Texas Mining Company and the National Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company, where it is used in operating a cable tramway, 
quartz mill, air compressors and hoists, and has proved very successful. 

The Tesla Coal Mine has one Fort Wayne 200-Kw. generator and one 
75-Kw. General Electric generator, which furnish power to 39 motors 
in connection with pumps, compressors, and for 6 electric locomotives. 

The Union Electric Power Company was incorporated in December, 
1900, and plans to secure water-power from the middle fork of the Tuo- 
lumne River and from Cherry Creek, about 15 miles north of Groveland 
in Tuolumne County. The storage reservoirs, when completed, will 
have a capacity of 4,000,000 gals. There will be two power-houses, one 
at the junction of Cherry Creek and the Tuolumne River, where the 
fall will be 1,750 ft., and the other 6 miles below, on the river, where 
the fall will be 1,000 ft. Construction will begin in a short time, and 
power will be supplied to the mines of Chinese Camp and possibly for 
an electric road into the Yosemite. 

The Rock Creek Power Company was organized 12 years ago and 
built a power-house near Placerville. The water was taken from Rock 
Creek through a %-mile ditch with 110-ft. fall, and generated 126 H. P. 
with a 6-ft. Pelton wheel and one 100-Kw. generator. The current was 
carried 3 miles to the Dalmatia, Gopher and Boulder mines and mills. 
Two years ago fire destroyed the plant, and plans are now being made 
to build a much larger plant at the same place. 


which our large organizations could not be supported. If we compare, 
for instance, the 125,000 tons of iron made in 1840 with the 14,000,000 
tons made to-day, you have a standard by which you estimate the dif- 
ference between the past and the present. 

“But while the applications of the principles of mechanics have alone 
enabled us to work on such a gigantic scale, the demand for quality has 
meanwhile become quite as exacting, and quality can be attained only 
by the application of chemical analysis to the elucidation of chemical 
laws. As professional men you will have to do, therefore, with the ex- 
tremes of the large mass being dependent upon the presence or absence, 
and the play of extremely minute quantities, of certain foreign bodies. 
To determine the existence of these and to explain their effects, you must 
be more or less familiar with chemistry and its allied branches. Thus if 
you are to handle ores and metais in bu:k, you can do so only through a 
knowledge of mechanics; if you are to secure uniformity in quality, you 
can do so only through the agency of chemistry. It is not so many years 
ago that even some of the largest metallurgical establishments in this 
country worked by rule of thumb, without the aid of a chemist. But 
since the introduction of the Bessemer process, in which the making of 
good steel depends on the presence or absence of minute quantities of 
silicon and phosphorus; and since the peculiar properties conferred on 
steel by minute quantities of nickel, magnesium, aluminum and other 
metals are being taken advantage of, metallurgical works without a 
chemist, or a metallurgist without a knowledge of chemistry, has be- 
come an anachronism. 

“Horror at mastering such an appalling volume of knowledge, as 
would have to be acquired, if all the facts, phenomena and theories of 
all these sciences had to be packed into the brain of a metallurgist and 
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miner, might well deter any of us from undertaking the task of qualify- 
ing ourselves for creditably filling the humblest place in the ranks of 
the profession. The utmost that we can do is to familiarize ourselves 
with the main principles of the sciences, so that when we come to oc- 
cupy, as I hope most of you will do, prominent positions in our corner 
of the industrial world, you will at least be able to map out the lines on 
which work is to be done, and to be able to judge, whether the technical 
specialists whom you employ, are fit to do the work which you have 
assigned them. 

“It is true in our profession as in medicine, that a specialist who is 
not more or less of a general practitioner is a dangerous man. At the 
same time the range of medical science has been so extended that the 
specialist has become a necessity. So in the walk of life which you in- 
tend pursuing, even if you decide to devote yourself and direct your 
studies to some special branch, you cannot escape the necessity, if you 
are to be useful men, of being generally informed on all of them. And 
if you take up no special branch, you will find yourself seriously handi- 
capped, unless you know enough of every specialty to avoid being a 
mere slave of your special adviser. 

“In any case, what you want to study are the principles which under- 
lie such sciences as come within the range of your studies, rather than 
the applications. The applications change—the principles never change. 
For instance, the type of furnace used to-day is likely to be discarded 
to-morrow. The bessemer converter is being rapidly displaced by the 
open-hearth furnace. The top furnace gases, which were only recently 
supposed to be turned to their most economical use in heating hot blast 
stoves, are now freed from certain valuable by-products and used to 
drive large gas engines. Thus in a thousand ways nature’s forces and 
products are turned to newer and more economical uses. What you 


Four-INcH BEAM BUTTON BALANCE. 


want to study are the forces themselves, and to be ever on the alert 
to make them do your special work. 

“And, as you will find, your real education will commence when you 
leave college and go out into the world and have a wider field of obser- 
vation than you possess here. But if you are to derive the fullest ad- 
vantage from this wider field, it must be by not omitting an opportunity 
of picking up stray pieces of knowledge, by observing the results of 
other people’s experience.” 


A NEW SHORT BEAM ASSAY BALANCE. 





Owing to the increasing demands for rapid and accurate work in 
assay offices, Wm. Ainsworth & Sons, of Denver, Colo., have just placed 
upon the market a button balance of superior design with 4-in. beam, 
which is operated faster and swings quicker than any balance now on 
the market. 

The most important improvement is in the base, which is extended 
on either side so as to include the pan-rest bearings, thus insuring their 
permanent alignment, together with that of the center-rod, and by 
removing the rider-bar support across and the two base screws, the 
entire upper works may be removed for cleaning. 

The baiance has a 4-in. beam divided into 50 parts each side of the 
center, and being unobstructed on the top, the rider may be placed at 
any point from zero at the center to the last division at either end, 
which is directly over the end edge and represents the full weight of 
the rider used. An improved rider apparatus is provided, the slides 
being cushioned and German silver springs provided which take up 
all wear. Special reading glasses are provided for the beam and index; 
all bearings and edges are of agate; it has fall-away pan-rests and plate 
glass sub-base. The case is of thoroughly seasoned mahogany with 
counterpoised sliding door which has been removed (in cut) to better il- 
lustrated the balance. All parts are made to gauge and ample provi- 
sion made to take up any wear. 


IRON ORE IMPORTS IN GREAT BRITAIN.—Imports of iron ore 
into Great Britain for the seven months ending July 31st, were, in long 
tons: 








From: 1900. 1901 Changes. Per ct. 
RD. co 0) 6b chit wets e cob neebiahntebiabe 3,444,342 2,638,949 D. 805,393 23.4 
SOR SPIE cone nsnckasccccansscesss 464,866 457,906 D. 6,960 1.5 

Wi ie ea etn les 8,909,208 3,096,855 oD. 812,353 208 


The other countries included Norway, Greece, Algeria and Newfound- 
land. 
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THE CENTURY TRAVELING BELT CONVEYOR. 





A traveling belt conveyor is a device that possesses superior features 
for conveying purposes, especially in connection with reduction works 
and other metallurgical processes, being a simple appliance which will, 
without the aid of tripping contrivances, discharge its load at any 
desired point along the line. 

The illustration herewith shows such a conveyor as made by the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio. It consists of their 
well-known “Century” type of rubber belt with troughing rolls, the 
whole affair—together with the electric motor that drives it—being 
mounted on truck wheels which run on tracks over the line of dis- 
charge. This conveyor as shown was installed in a cyanide plant for 
the reduction of gold ores, and delivers the crushed material to a line 
of vats, depositing it anywhere along the line according to the position 
in which the conveyor is placed. The conveyor is supplied with ore 
at a point near the center of the line of vats, and is but one-half as 
long as a stationary conveyor would be with a tripping carriage, as 
it carries either to the right or the left, the motor being a reversible 
one to admit of the change. 

In some cases where the conveyor is a long and heavy one, the truck 
is made self-propelling, being driven to the desired location by the 
same motor that drives the belt. The connection with the motor is 
provided by a flexible cable or an ordinary trolley line. 

In many reduction works the feature of labor-saving devices often 
represents much of the profit made, and the question of the best and 





THE JEFFREY ‘‘ CENTURY ” BELT CONVEYOR. 


most economical methods of handling material has to be seriously 
considered. These problems have had much to do with the present 
perfection to which conveying machinery has risen. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Consolidated Mercur Gold Mines Company, Utah. 

The first report of this company—which was formed by the consolida- 
tion of the Mercur Gold Mining and Milling Company and De La Mar’s 
Mercur Mines Company—covers a period of 11 months, from August Ist, 
1900, to June 30th, 1901. The operations for this period were as fol- 


lows: 

Total. Per ton. 
ee eee CN RIE RTE sn ena xn Skah skews Sans Sbeunne'sesease 288,295 consis 
ee en AL oo cick oc bkeawbess sbebieeaeeneeaeeeeaeus $1,493,994 $5.18 
EE hoo a ck wep ek cisebesnbesabeanesabheeaeuene scenes »494 Gees 

RNIN 0.5 caaceaccninwsscesendaave de aeusunseanonw ese cawes $1,495,488 $5.18 
Operating expenses, mine and miill...............ceceecceeceees 918,271 3.18 
NEE nes ci cShiKe Lusi nueneseeseOe cba eee eenkeseaseueeeneuee $577,217 $2.00 


From this net balance there was paid for construction, improvements 
and organization expenses $61,554; sundry disbursements, $7,353; divi- 
dends, $235,000; total, $303,907; .eaving a balance of $273,310. This con- 
sists of cash, bullion in transit, stores on hand and accounts receivable. 

The average assay value of the tailings was $0.95. This gives an aver- 
age value for the ore of $6.13, and shows a recovery of 84.5 per cent. in 
the mill. The average fine gold recovered was 0.25 oz. to the ton. 

Appended to the published report is the report made on the property 
of the company by Mr. Robert C. Gemmel in February, 1901. He esti- 
mates the ore in sight as follows: Brickyard Mine, 14,800 tons; Golden 
Gate, 365,700; Mercur Mine, 695,820; Mattie Mine, open cuts, etc., 50,000; 
total, 1,117,320 tons. 

The old Mercur Company’s mill at Manning has been fitted up, and 
work has been begun on re-treating the old dump. These operations 
have not gone far enough to give any accurate idea of the results to be 
obtained. 

The directors’ report says: “In addition to the operating expenses 
mentioned above, there was paid out for improvements and betterments, 
such as mill construction, electric tramway, Manning mill construction, 
patenting Manning mining claims, purchase of Mercur boarding house 
buldings, incorporating expenses, etc., the sum of $61,554. The com- 
pany carries a large stock of supplies on hand, both for the benefit to be 
derived from buying in large quantities and to guard against costly de- 
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jays that might be occasioned by the want of necessary materials or 
repair parts. The stores account as of June 30th was $99,399, which is 
equivalent to so much cash on hand. The articles are charged out as 
used. 

“Dividends paid since the incorporation of the present company have 
been as follows: No. 1, November Ist, 1900, $110,000; No. 2, May Ist, 
1901, $125,000 ;tota:, $235,000. Dividend No. 3, of $125,000, was declared 
to-day, payable August lst. The total amount of dividends derived from 
the 11 months’ operations is therefore $360,000. As the old Mercur Gold 
Mining and Milling Company paid $1,481,000 and De La Mar’s Mercur 
Mines Company $689,813 in dividends up to the time of the consoildation 
of the two companies, the total amount of dividends paid by the prop- 
erties of the Consolidated Mercur Gold Mines Company is $2,530,813. 

“In addition to the foregoing, the old Mercur Gold Mining and Milling 
Company still has about $10,000 in its treasury, which the directors of 
that company do not feel warranted in paying out to the stockholders in 
the form of a final dividend, until a pending damage suit, and a con- 
troversy with the Government over some mining timbers, can be 
settled.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preferences will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We can- 
not give professional advice, which should be obtained from a consulting 
expert. Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining stock. 
Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. While 
names will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and ad- 
dresses. Preference will,-of course, always be given to questions submitted 


by subscribers. 
Books referred to in this column can be obtained from ~ Book Depart- 
» 


ment of the Scientific Publishing Company. —Editor E. & M. 


Zinc Dust.—Can you give me the address of any parties manufactur- 
ing the zinc dust quoted in the “Journal’s” chemical column.—W. L. H. 


Answer.—Zine dust is a by-product in all zinc smelting works. At 
present none of the smelters in this country prepare the material for 
market, and that sold in New York, the prices of which are quoted in 
our chemical column, is imported from Germany and Belgium. You can 
obtain the material from any of the large chemical importing and sell- 
ing houses, whose names you will find in our advertising columns. 











Lime Kilns.—Can you. inform me what make or form of flame lime- 
kilns you consider the best?—W. W. C. 

Answer.—The choice of a special type of kiln depends largely on 
local circumstances—the kind of fuel available, whether the kiln is to 
run steadily or only a part of the year, labor, and other points. There 
are several types, among which it would be hard to discriminate, all 
of them being good. 

Consult the article on “Lime and Lime Burning,” by Hans A. Frasch, 
in “The Mineral Industry,’ Volume VII. 

Manganese Ore.—Can you tell me where manganese ore is mined and 
what quantities? What are its uses, and how is it treated? What are 
the values of the ore?—M. N. 

Answer.—Your questions cover too much ground and can only be 
answered very briefly; especially as the information has already been 
published in various forms. Manganese ore is mined in various coun- 
tries, Russia and Spain being the chief producers. In the United States 
in 1900 the production was 51,124 tons of manganese ore carrying 30 
to 50 per cent.; and 167,108 tons of manganiferous iron ore carrying 
7 to 12 per cent. manganese. There were 256,252 tons manganese ore 
imported. 

The chief use of manganese ore at present is in making steel. For 
this purpose it is generally made into ferro-manganese or spiegeleisen, 
which are alloys of manganese and iron. The treatment of manganese 
ore usually consists in washing and cleaning, to free the ore as much 
as possible from waste rock or gangue. 

Manganese ore is usually sold on assay, the prices being per unit of 
manganese contained. There are deductions for silica or phosphorus 
over agreed limits. Quotations for manganese ore are given in the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal.” 

Consult the article on Manganese in “The Mineral Industry,” Vol- 


ume IX. 
MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to de- 
scribe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals, and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like, will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size, and should be 
sent prepaid. We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted, 
we will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our_correspon- 
dent instruct us to do so, and send the necessary money.—Editor E, & M. J.) 





413.—Kedarbekite.—According to the “American Journal of Science,” 
E. von Federoy has given this name to a rock occurring in dike form 
in the vicinity of the Kedabek mines in the Government of Elizabetpol, 
Transcaucasia. It is very fine granular, of a dark gray with a tone of 
green. It consists of basic plagioclase, a lime-iron garnet and a pyrox- 
ene called violaite. The type is held to be remarkable in that it unites 
such different kinds as augite-garnet rock and diabase. The occurrence 
is in close relation with an augite-garnet rock and is held to be a local 
facies of a neighboring diabase. The analysis showed about 45 per 
cent. silica, 19 alumina, 22 lime, 2.5 magnesia, 11 per cent. iron oxides, 
with traces of manganese, soda and potash. This type is mentioned 
also as occurring in the neighboring district of Bogoslowsk. 





414.—“Hydrodolomite.”—The ‘Mineralogical Notes” of Prof. Albert 
H. Chester, in the iatest annual report of the New Jersey Geological 
Survey, report that among interesting minerals lately found on Jenny 
Jump Mountain in Warren County, is one which has all the character- 
istics of dolomite, except that it contains a considerable quantity of 
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water. It would be called “hydrodolomite,” if we could expect that 
mineral in large masses. It certainly is a hydrous carbonate of calcium 
and magnesium, with little else in it. It has a white or creamy color, 
and a porcelain-like appearance, very much resembling the gurhofite 
variety of dolomite. It is seen in the stone fences along the road and 
is also found in the near-by ledges. The layers of dolomite are inter- 
stratified with layers of a dark grayish brown, calcareous sandstone, 
the latter often projecting several inches beyond the former as the 
result of weathering. This material has been laid aside for more careful 
and complete investigation. The appearance of the rock as a whole, 
with its dark and white bands, is very striking. 





415.—Arsenopyrite from New Jersey.—Prof. A. H. Chester, in the 
latest report of the New Jersey Geological Survey, says: “It was known 
that arsenopyrite, with pyrite, in a pyroxenic gneiss had been found 
long ago at the north end of Jenny Jump Mountain, on the road to 
Southtown. After considerable search such a rock was found extending 
along the road for about 100 ft., looking very much like a dike, but no 
contact with other rocks was observed. In this rock were seen, besides 
masses of undoubted iron pyrites, a number of rough, partly oxidized 
masses, showing a general prismatic shape, and which proved on ex- 
amination to be arsenical iron pyrites. Some of these are nearly 1 in. 
in length and by their shape can easily be distinguished from ordinary 
pyrite, but the crystals are too much weathered to admit of crystallo- 
graphic measurement and identification.” 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy and 
kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of the 
specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing Com- 
pany upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Week Ending August 20th, 1901. 
680,683. COAL-MINING MACHINE. Albert Ball, Claremont, N. H., assignor 
to the Sullivan Machinery Company, same place and Chicago, Il. 
The combination with a suitable frame, of a reciprocating cutter- 











bar and its operating mechanism mounted to swing in a vertical 
plane, a balance-spring, a chain connected to said cutter-bar and 
operating mechanism and to said spring, said chain engaging a 
wheel on said frame. 


680,694. MANUFACTURE OF ALLOYS OF IRON OR STEEL. Henri V. 
Chavot and Albert Hozana, Paris, France. The method consists in 
decarburizing a charge of iron until a sample hammered into a 
thin plate and cooled will bend to a required angle without crack- 
ing at the bend, adding to the mass ferro-silicon and ferro-man- 
ganese, depositing a quantity of ferro-chromium and aluminum in 
— pieces in the ingot molds, and pouring the charge into such 
molds. 


680,722. ROTARY PUMP. Max Mauran, Niagara Falls, N. Y., assignor by 
mesne assignments to the Castner Electrolytic Alkali Company, of 
Virginia. In a rotary non-corrodible pump the combination of a 
chamber consisting of detachable sections, a rotary shaft provided 
with an enlarged end or head, a non-corrodible sleeve carried by 
the shaft, a packing device surrounding the said sleeve, a disk 
provided with wings and secured to the said shaft-head, and a layer 
of protective material extending from the said sleeve to the said 
disk and protecting said shaft-head. 

680,726. HEATING-FURNACE. William S. McKenna, Mineralridge, Ohio, 
assignor of one-half to Henry Whiteley, Wilmington, Del. A heat- 
ing-furnace having a recess extending along its hearth provided 
with an immovable track and with a ledge or seat at each side 
above the track but below the hearth, in combination with a truck 
moving on said track. : 

680,770. METHOD OF MANUFACTURING GAS. John E. Fry, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to George Westiughouse, Pittsburg, Pa. The method 
consists in circulating a quantity of gas produced, heating the same 
before it enters the producers, cooling the gas as it passes from 
the producers and then imparting additional heat to the cooling 
device by passing a quantity of the generated gas through the pro- 
ducing device and burning it in the cooling device and thereby 
rendering the latter capable of being employed as a heating device. 


680,777. METHOD OF PREPARING MATERIALS FOR PURIFYING GAS. 
John P. Ihart, New York, N. Y. The process consists in mixing 
together an iron ore containing ferrous oxide, water, and am- 
monium chloride. 

680,780; 680,782; 680,783; 689,784; 680,785; 680,786; 680,788; 680,789 and 680,799. PROCESS 
OF AND APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS. 
William J. Knox, Edgewood Park, Pa., assignor to George West- 
inghouse, Pittsburg, Pa. The combination of a superheater, one 
or more coking-chambers, an inlet or outlet to each chamber at its 





upper part, a fixing-chamber connected with the outlet of the cok- 
ing chamber or chambers, means for continuously circulating gas 
through the heating-chamber and the coking chamber or chambers 
in contact with the coal and coke and through the fixing-chamber, 
and means for withdrawing and utilizing a regulable amount of gas, 
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680,787. 


680,791. 


680,817. 


68v,819. 


680,826. 


680,827 


680,848. 


680,864. 


680,867. 


680,920. 


680,938. 


680,951. 


680,978. 


680,997. 


680,998. 


681,032. 
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GAS-MANUFACTURING SYSTEM. William J. Knox, Pittsburg, Pa., 
assignor to George Westinghouse, same place. The combination of 
four producers, four heating-stoves, valve connections between two 
of the producers and two of the heating-stoves, valve connections 
between the remaining two producers and the remaining two heat- 
ing-stoves, connections betwen the two first-named producers and 
the two remaining producers, respectively, and means for causing 
a circulation of gas from either of the first-named heating-stoves 
through either of the two thus-connected producers and into either 
of the remaining stoves. 


APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING COKE AND GAS._ William 
J. Knox, Edgewood Park, Pa., assignor to George Westinghouse, 
Pittsburg, Pa. The combination of one or more coking-ovens, 
means for passing a heated fluid-carrier through the coking-ovens, 





means for cooling the fluid-carrier as it passes from the coking- 
ovens, means for reheating a regulable amount thereof for re- 
transmission therethrough and a gas-holder for receiving a por- 
tion of the fluid-carrier not so transmitted. 


DUMPING-CAR. Julius F. Stone, Columbus, Ohio, and Charles C. 
Sharp, Boomer, W. Va. In combination with a car having its bot- 
tom inclined toward an opening in the bottom of the car between 
the axles, a door or doors hinged so as to close said opening, a 
yoke journaled and rockable in a plane approximately at right 
angles to the direction of movement of the door or doors arranged 
to close and support said door or doors, and a lever attached to 
said yoke for operating the same. 


COPPER ALLOY. Bertrand S. Summers, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
the Western Electric Company, same place. An alloy having sub- 
stantially the properties of pure copper and being capable of being 
readily cast, said alloy consisting of approximately 0.1 per cent. of 
magnesium and commercially pure copper. 


MEANS FOR UTILIZING GASEOUS PRODUCTS OF COMBUS- 
TION. George Westinghouse, Pittsburg, Pa. A plant for pro- 
ducing and utilizing steam, comprising a boiler and its furnace, a 
steam-engine, a casing surrounding the steam-using portion of the 
engine and provided with defiecting-ribs, a conduit for the gaseous 
products of combustion leading from the furnace to the engine- 
casing, a steam-pipe leading from the boiler to the engine and lo- 
cated in said conduit, and an exhaust-flue for the engine-casing 
provided with an exhaust fan. 


and 680,828. GAS-PRODUCER. George Westinghouse, Pittsburg, Pa. 
The combination of a producing-chamber, an inclosing wall for 
maintaining a high temperature within the producer, consisting of 
an inclosing cylindrical space, tubes extending therethrough, there- 
by forming two passages, connections with the lower ends of the 
tubes for receiving hot gases, an exit from the upper ends of the 
tubes, connections with the upper end of the passages outside the 
tubes for admitting air to said passages, and connections from the 
lower ends of the air-passages to the bottom of the producer, 
whereby hot gases pass upward through the tubes and air to be 
heated passes downward about the same and into the producer. 


ZINC ELECTRODE FOR ELECTRIC BATTERIES. Wilhelm Erny, 
Halle-on-the-Saale, Germany. A porous zinc electrode for electric 
batteries consisting of a zine cylinder, a spongy-zinc-amalgam 
filling applied to the side of said cylinder in mass, and a perforate 
retaining medium of zinc holding the amalgam to the zinc cylinder. 


FUEL COMPOUND. Daniel Jones, Canton, Minn. A fuel compound, 
consisting of dry black earth, dry gramineous matter, fat, rosin 
and petroleum. 


APPARATUS FOR CONCENTRATING SULPHURIC ACID. Jacques 
L. Kessler, Clermont-Ferrand, France. An apparatus comprising 
a furnace, a concentrating-trough with radiating plates over it, a 
tower opening into the said trough and a concentrating-pan with 
discharge-pipes to the tower, and a conduit for the products of 
combustion from the furnace to the surface of said plates over the 
concentrating-trough and thence to the concentrating-pan. 


CHAIN-BELT CONNECTION. George L. Holmes, Chicago, Ill. The 
combination of two links with a pin to connect their associated 
ends, said pin loose in one link, and at least one set of the bearing- 
surfaces of such link and pin guarded by a circuitous passage-way 
at one end and closed at the other. 


CONCENTRATOR. Almarin B. Paul, San Francisco, Cal. The com- 
bination of an inclined table having the lower end and sides closed, 
one or more closed chambers formed at the closed end of the 
table with a discharge therefrom through said end, slots formed in 
the sides of said chamber parallel with the sides of the table, plates 
extending between the sides of the chamber and the sides of the 
table and covering said slots, and means for producing a longi- 
tudinal concussive movement of the table. 


HYDRAULIC AIR-COMPRESSOR. Addison G. Waterhouse, Spring- 
field Township, Pa. A stand-pipe or conductor leading from a level 
from which a supply of water can be secured, and extending to a 
lower level; having at its upper end a tank or receptacle for de- 
scending water, containing a float, adapted to rise and fall with 
the surface of the water in the tank and carry with it a system of 
passages. or apertures through which the descending water will 
pass and draw air with it. 


ROLLING-MILL. Sigmund V. Huber, Pittsburg, Pa. The combina- 
tion of a continuous blooming-train consisting of two or more 
stands of rolls, a continuous roughing-train consisting of edging 
and reducing-rolls, and a three-high mill. 


HEATING-FURNACE. Alexander. Laughlin, Sewickley, and Josef 
Reuleaux, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; said Reuleaux assignor to said Laugh- 
lin. A continuous heating-furnace having in combination a dis- 
charge-opening at or near the rear end of the furnace, and bloom 
or ingot supports extending from the front end of the furnace to 
a point adjacent to the discharge-opening. 


AUTOMATIC SHEET-METAL ROLLING MILL. Edwin Norton, 
Maywood, Ill., assignor by mesne assignments to American Can 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. The combination of two stands of 
rolls arranged tandem, each provided with a feed-table and con- 
nected by a conveyor. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING WOOD. Andries Bevier. New York, 
N. Y., assignor by mesne assignments to Eversley Childs, Sayville, 
N. Y. The method consists in subjecting the wood to the action of 
a mixture of creosote-oil and resin, heating the wood thus treated, 
and subjecting it to hydraulic pressure, cooling the product thus 


obtained rendering the antiseptic material viscous and hardening 
the wood, further hardening the wood by forcing or producing 
therein, while heated, a metallic resinate in sufficient quantities to 
provide an exterior coating, and finally permitting the product thus 
obtained to cool, producing thereon a hard elastic outer surface. 


ARRASTRA OR SCOURING-MILL. Amos R. Black, near Lamar, 
Colo. The combination with an outer rotary tub and an inner tub 
therein which is of less height than the outer tub, said tubs de- 
fining a scouring-chamber between them and said inner tub pro- 
viding an overflow-chamber into which the pulp discharges from 
the scouring-chamber, of horizontal and vertical scouring-surfaces 
in the scouring-chamber and rotating with the tubs, stationary 
one or mullers resting on and bearing against the scouring-sur- 
aces, 


ROCK DRILL. Otto G. Worsley, Newark, Ill. In combination, a 
chambered stock having a lateral aperture, a cutter housed within 


681,033. 


681,011. 
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681,011. 













the chamber and projecting through the aperture, and having a 
bearing against the top wall of the aperture, against the wall of 
the stock opposite the aperture, and against the wall of the stock 
below the aperture. 

AMALGAMATOR. Amos R. Black, near Lamar, Colo. The com- 
bination with a tub, of amalgamated plates therein, and perfo- 
rated feed-pipes located between the plates and adapted to move 


681,034. 





between them which are adapted to feed material to be amalga- 
mated to the plates in hydraulic jets under the surface of the pulp 
in which said pipes move. 

PROCESS OF GENERATING CHLORINE AND TREATING ORES 
WITH SAME. Edward D. Kendall, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Edward D. Kendall and Edward N. Dickerson, Stovall, N. C. A 
process of treating ores containing precious metals, which con- 
sists in subjecting them to the action of an acid salt having the 
formula Na.SO,, 2HeSO,, and a chlorine-containing body. 

DRAWING-MACHINE FOR COKE-OVENS. Richard D. Martin, 
Alderson, Ind. Ter. A drawing-machine having a scraper, pro- 
vided with a scraper beam and blade having a reciprocating move- 
ment, a shaft on which said scraper is fulcrumed to swing up and 
down, a second shaft on which the first-mentioned shaft is mounted 
to swing in a horizontal plane, a main or driven shaft on which 
the said second shaft is mounted to swing in a vertical plane, and 
gearing between the said shafts. 

METHOD OF MAKING NITRIC ACID. Carl Uebel, Aachen, Ger- 
many, assignor to Chemische Fabrik Rhenania, same place. A 
process consisting in partly decomposing a nitrate and sulphuric 
acid at a suitable temperature, and then subjecting the partly-de- 
composed mixture to bisulphate of a greater temperature than that 
employed for the first reaction. 


PROCESS OF MAKING CARBIDES. Henry S. Blackmore, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. The process consists in exposing a metallic com- 
pound in a molten bath to the action of a carbide the base of which 
has greater affinity for the negative constituent of the compound 
employed. 

ELECTRIC FURNACE. Alfred H. Cowles, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor 
to the Electric Smelting and Alumium Company, same place. An 
electric furnace having a wall permeable to vapors and gases, and 
a condensing-chamber outside of said permeable wall. 


SOAKING-PIT COVER. Louis H. Gordon, Allegheny, Pa., assignor 
to Alexander Laughlin, Sewickley, Pa. The combination with a 
soaking-pit, and a cover, of means for moving the cover, compris- 
ing a shifting rod, and means for connecting said rod to the cover 
at any one of a plurality of points. 

MACHINE FOR LOADING COAL, ETC. Henry J. Seitz, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignor of one-half to Albert L. Barnes, same place. 
The combination of a main frame, one or more laterally-projecting 
chutes at an elevation for discharging the material beyond the ma- 
chine directly, and an elevator having buckets. 

Reissue No. 11,927. APPARATUS FOR HOT-ROLLING METAL TO THIN 

GAGES. Thomas V. Allis, Bridgeport, Conn. Original No. 641,428, 

dated January 16th, 1900. The combination with a rolling-mill, of 

a furnace adapted to heat strips or bars while being fed into the 

rolls, and edge-guides for directing the strips through the rolls. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


681,059. 


681,064. 


681,085. 


681,096. 


681,107. 


681,115. 


681,142. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending July 27th, 1901. 

11,912 and 22,482 of 1990. CYANIDE MAKING. G. Craig and R. M. Paterson, 
Glasgow. Improved methods of extracting cyanides from the cyan- 
ide coke produced from coke oven and other similar gases. 

15,017 of 19900.. DEEP BORING. W. Wolski, Schodrica, Austria. Improved 
construction of deep boring machinery, in which the wash-out 
water is used for operating the drill. 

15,724 of 190. BALL MILL FEEDER. W. S. Akerman, Bridgewater. Im- 
proved method of feeding material to ball mills. 

4,008 of 1911. BLAST FURNACE TOP. J. Kennedy, Pittsburg, Pa., U. S. A. 
Improved construction of the tops of blast furnaces, especially in 
connection with the exits for the gases. 

5,788 of 1911. CRUSHING ROLLS. P. Argall, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. Im- 
proved means of adjusting the pressure between crushing rolls. 

6,141 of 1911. FAN PURIFIER FOR GASES. Actiengesellschaft fur Eisen and 
Kohien Industrie, Differdingen, Germany. Improved fans for draw- 
ing off and catching the dust from the gases of blast furnaces. 

8,902 of 19011. DISCHARGE FOR CRUSHERS. J. K. Clark, Butte, Mont., 
U. S. A. Improved means of discharging the products of crushing 
from the ends of crushers of the rotating-cylinder type. 

9,676 of 1911. ELECTRIC FURNACE. A. H. Cowles, Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 
Improved electric smelting furnace for producing metallic sodium 
and aluminum from aluminate of soda. 

10,928 of 1911. GRINDING MACHINE. A. Schollhorn and H. A. Albrecht, 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. A grinding machine for grinding shale, 
clay and asphaltum. 

10,983 of 191. PUDDLING MACHINE. E. D. Wassell, Pittsburg, Pa., U. S. A. 

Improvements in puddling machinery for making wrought iron 
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PERSONAL. 





‘ir. Gill S. Peyton, of Utah, is in the East on 
ning business. 


\Ir. C. E. Mills recently returned to Clifton, 
iz., from a trip to the Eastern States. 


Mr. J. J. Kirkman, of Cripple Creek, Colo., 
hes been inspecting mines at Park City, Utah. 


Mr. S. T. Vickery, a mining operator from 
Ouray, Colo., is visiting friends in Salt Lake, 
Utah. 


\ir. W. S. Collins recently returned to River- 
cide, Cal., from a trip to Boston and other East- 
urn cities. 


Mr. John Guth, manager of the Banker Mine 
at Leadville, Colo., has returned from a trip to 
New York. 

Mr. Robert Mein has returned from Alaska, 
and during the fall will join his brother in 
South Africa. 


Mr. Ben Tibbey, for years superintendent of 
the Parrot Mine at Butte, Mont., is now on a 
visit to Butte. 


Mr. W. B. Woodside has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Coe and Erie mines in Nevada 
County, Cal. 


Mr .E. M. Scofield has resigned as manager of 
the Youngstown, O., works of the American 
Bridge Company. 


Mr. H. A. Cohen, president of the Consolidated 
Mercur Gold Mines Company, is in Salt Lake, 
Utah, from California. 


Mr. Grant Snyder, manager of the Dixie Mine, 
has returned to Salt Lake from his trip to the 
New Pass, at Austin, Nev. 


Mr. F. B. Mechling, of Central City, Colo., is 
examining mining property in Wyoming in the 
interests of Eastern parties. 


Mr. W. J. Stoneham has accepted a position 
as superintendent of the Little Emma copper 
mine in El Dorado County, Cal. 


Mr. Tom Cameron, of Chicago, Ill., who is in- 
terested in Arizona and Mexico mines, has been 
looking after interests in Gilpin County. 


Mr. Albion S. Howe, mining engineer, will re- 
main in the Philippines and make extended ex- 
plorations in the different islands for minerals. 


Mr. F. L. Brown, of Dayton, O., representing 
a syndicate, has been at Sedalia, Mo. He is in- 
vestigating the lead and zinc mines at Raymond, 
Benton County. 


Mr. John Hays Hammond recently examined 
the once famous Lake Valley Mine in New 
Mexico, which, some 20 years ago, was a great 
silver producer. 


Mr. H. G. Glore has been engaged by the So- 
nora Milling and Mining Company, of Altar, 
Sonora, Mex., to treat its silver ores by the 
lixiviation process, 


Mr. Gust. A. Overstrum, of Anaconda, Mont., 
hes gone to Arizona to design and superintend 
the construction of a concentrator for the Shan- 
non Copper Company. 


Mr. F. M. Marriott, of De’aware, O., was in 
Gi'pin County, Colo., during last week, he being 
interested in the Gold Bullion Placer Company 
operating on North Clear Creek. 


ir. H. Watanabe, superintendent of the rail- 

“y supplies and machinery department of the 
vanese house of Mitsui & Company, of New 
k, is now in Pittsburg, Pa. 


‘.ieut.-Col. David P. Heap and First Lieut. 
itobert P. Johnston, of the United States Engi- 
n cr Corps, have been appointed members of 
the California Debris Commission. 


_Mr. W. M. Mills, of Osawatomie, Kan., presi- 
ant of the Pennsylvania Gas and Mining Com- 
Peony, was in Salt Lake recently investigating 
t coal and oil resources of Utah. - 


we 


Ir. O. A. Turner has resigned the superin- 
t-ideney of the Coe Mine of Grass Valley and 
the Erie Mine at Graniteville, Cal., to give all 
h': attention to his interests at Tonapah, Nev. 


“1 


Ir. Thomas Morrison, superintendent of the 
‘gar Thompson steel works and blast fur- 
es of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Bes- 
mer, Pa., has returned from a trip to Europe. 


lr, and Mrs. Thomas Weir, of Salt Lake, 
U ah, are on a 3 weeks’ visit with relatives and 
fends in the New England States. During 
: ir absence they will visit the Buffalo Exposi- 

ir. C. N. Anthony has left Organ, N. M., 
t-mnporarily and will represent the Denver Fire 

y Company until work recommences on the 
‘crpedo Mine, where he has been assayer for 
2 years. . 


ir. E. P. Clark, of Springfield, Mass., a stock- 
der in the Great North Downs Mining Com- 
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pany, operating the Unexpected Mine in Gilpin 
County, Colo., visited the property during Au- 
gust. 


Col. A. J. Bowie, the well-known California 
hydraulic engineer, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco from the Phillipines. He speaks of the 
outlook for mining on the Island of Luzon as 
most promising. 


Mr. W. H. Hassinger, southern manager of the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, who has 
been at Bascagoula, Miss., trying to regain his 
strength, will go to Hot Springs, Ark., for re- 
lief. Mr. Hassinger’s home is in Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Mr. Chas. E. van Barneveld, professor of min- 
ing engineering at the Minnesota School of 
Mines, was recently in Sonora, Mexico, on pro- 
fessional business, and is at present examining 
copper and gold properties in Okanogan County, 
Washington. 


Mr. S. Groves, who has been conected with the 
foundry of the Westinghouse Machine Company 
at East Pittsburg, Pa., has resigned to become 
foundry engineer with the British-Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company at 
Manchester, England. 


Mr. Dennis Ford, a hydraulic miner, who was 
formerly employed by the Cie Tse Company in 
Trinity County, Cal., has taken a position with 
the Oriental Mining Company, of New York. 
He leaves under a 3 years’ contract for Corea in 
a few days. 


Mr. James Belden, assistant to Mr. D. H. 
Bacon, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany, is to be in New York and other eastern 
cities for a few weeks. His headquarters are 
in Birmingham, Ala. 


Mr. Matt Hodge has resigned the position of 
superintendent of the Princess Maud Mine, at 
Republic, Wash., and has gone to Meaderville, 
Butte, Mont., to superintend the Ella Mine, at 
that place. For the present Mr. Richard Cow- 
ling has charge of the Princess Maud. 


OBITUARY. 





John Harkins, assistant Siate mine in- 
spector of Alabama, died in the St. Vincent 
Hospital at Birmingham on August 28th, after 
a long illness, from stomach troubles. He was 
a member of the Alabama Legislature 4 years 
ago and was ene of the most prominent miners 
in the State, besides being a strong politician 
in the mining districts of Jefferson County. He 
was born in Northumberland County, England, 
and came to America when quite young. He 
was buried at Pratt City, Ala. 


Joseph Kratzer, a Colorado pioneer, died re- 
cently at Granite, Chaffee County. He was a 
native of Germany, but came to this country in 
early life and made the trip across the con- 
tinent to the California gold fields in 1849. He 
returned to Colorado in 1859 and was one of 
the first to prospect California Gulch, which 
he named, near’ Leadville. About 1881 he went 
to Granite. At one time he was considered 
quite a wealthy man, but lost his means in un- 
successful ventures, so that at his death he 
was penniless and was buried at the expense of 
Chaffee County. 


Andrew Boyden, general mine superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, died at Pitts- 
ton, Pa., on August 29th. Born in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, in 1827, he, with his father’s family, 
emigrated to Carbondale, Pa., in May, 1845, and 
began work as a miner. In 1850, invited to accept 
a mine foremanship by John Hosie, general su- 
perintendent, he-came to Pittston and took 
charge of No. 1 slope at Port Griffith. In Janu- 
ary, 1851, he assumed charge of No. 1 shaft. In 
April succeeding he went to Dunmore to care 
for the company’s interests. From 1853 to 1854 
he was connected with the Baltimore Coal Com- 
pany at Wilkes-Barre. In the latter year he 
again entered the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Company as superintendent of mines, and until 
April last filled this position with credit and 
ability. A widow and 5 children survive him. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Association of Boring Engineers.—The 15th 
international meeting of engineers who are spe- 
cially engaged in boring, and the 8th general 
meeting of the Verein der Bohrtechniker, are 
to be held together at Karlsbad, Germany, Sep- 
tember 19-21st. Besides the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers, visits are to be made to 
special exhibitions of boring engines and plant, 
geological maps and plans, the Karlsbad baths 
and other places of interest, while excursions 
will be made in the neighborhood of Karlsbad 
to Gieshiibel-Sauerbrunn, Marienbad, Franzens- 
bad, or by train to the lignite districts of Falke- 
nau and Briix, or Osseg. Further information 
may be obtained from Herr Julius Theile, con- 
tractor for boring at Osseg, Bohemia. 








INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 





The Clayton Air Compressor Works of New 
York City has secured a fair-sized duplex air 
compressor order for Madrid. This is said to be 
the first Spanish order ever placed on this side. 


The Fulton Engine Works, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., owing to the increase in the volume of its 
business, is moving into a substantial new 2- 
story brick building 175 ft. square, with addi- 
tion for engine and boiler room. 


The Union Steam Pump Company, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., has recently sold 8 large plunger 
pumps for the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
of Denver, Colo., for mines at Gallup, N. M. The 
Union Steam Pump Company is doubling its 
plant and expects to be occupying the additional 
new quarters in November. 


A tract of land comprising 1,000 ft. of water 
front on Staten Island Sound at Carteret, N. J., 
has been bought by Capt. J. R. De La Mar as a 
site for a metal reduction plant that will cost 
about $1,000,000, it is said, and give employ- 
ment to 750 men. The land, valued at $200,000, 
was secured from the Sound Shore Front Im- 
provement Company. 


The Pacific Portland Cement Company recent- 
ly purchased 480 acres of land at Suisum, Cal., 
containing limestone and clay deposits and is 
erecting a plant to make cement. The capacity 
of .he works, it is stated, will be 1,200 bbls. a 
month. The buildings are all of steel construc- 
tion. A tramway 2,700 ft. long and a railway 
track 1% miles long to connect with the South- 
ern Pacific, are also under construction. 


The directors of the Tripler Liquid Air Com- 
pany, of New York City, which was organized 2 
years ago with a large capital, are now en- 
gaged in a controversy with Gerald A. Fennell 
& Company and Senator Jones, of Nevada, and 
ex-Senator S. W. Dorsey, of New Mexico, re- 
garding certain transactions in the company’s 
stock. It is stated that there is no money left 
in the company’s treasury, all the proceeds from 
stock sales having been spent. 


Among some of the important orders recently 
taken by the Edward P. Allis Works of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
are: Pittsburg Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 
2 large engines for mill, one 36 by 68 in. by 48 in., 
the other 38 and 72 in. by 60 in.; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company, for the 
West Milwaukee shops, one large air com- 
pressor; Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich., one 32 and 72 in. by 60 in. vertical cross 
compound direct-coupled engine; W. S. Strat- 
ton, Denver, Colo., two 28 by 48 in. and one 22 by 
48 in. horizontal direct-coupled engines. 


The ground for the new plant of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company at Hyde Park, Mass., is 
now cleared of the various buildings which 
originally encumbered it. and dispays more 
clearly the character of the location upon which 
will be erected the largest blower manufactory 
in the world. Through the rapid growth of the 
allied branches of manufacture which provide 
the engines and motors for fan driving, the 
new establishment, it is stated, will also rank 
among the leading manufactories in these lines. 
The company says that over 8,000 Sturtevant 
engines are already in use. The blower record 
is fast approaching the 200.000 mark, while the 
work turned out by the electrical department is 
increasing rapidly. 


The Gulf Coast Shipbuilding Company, char- 
tered under the laws of Alabama, was recently 
organized with a capital, including bonds and 
stocks, of $4,000.000. A large shipyard and ma- 
rine railway will, it is said, be built at once at 
the Port of Alabama, 30 miles south of Mobile. 
Northern men are behind the enterprise. The 
officers of the company are: Robert C. Morris, 
of New York and New Orleans, president; S. D. 
Scudder, of New York, first vice-president; S. B. 
McConnico, of New York, second vice-president, 
and W. D. Munson, of New York, president of 
the Munson Steamship Company, treasurer. The 
company will take over the Johnson Shipbuild- 
ing and Machine Shops at New Orleans, with a 
dry dock of 2,000 tons capacity. This plant will 
be enlarged and a floating dry dock built ca- 
pable of taking in a 10,000-ton ship. 


TRADE CATALOGUES, 


The Scranton Steam Pump Company, of 
Scranton, Pa., has issued a new catalogue of 
its lead-lined mining pumps, which it will be 
pleased to send to any person interested. 





Lippincott steam separators and exhaust oil 
extractors of an extra heavy pattern are now 
being made by the Union Steam Specialty Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa. The company will send its 
catalogue to all applicants. 


A large and handsomely-illustrated 12-page 
pamphlet issued by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, of Chicago, Ill., shows the company’s 
pneumatic hammers, riveters and drills and the 
character of work they do. The company claims 
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for its tools economy, efficiency, durability and 
simplicity, and states that its factories are the 
largest of the kind in the world. 


The Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., is sending out circulars calling 
attention to some remarkable tests of its round 
strand wire rope. A %-in. rope of this make 
after constant use in elevator service for 7 
years is stated to have shown a breaking strain 
of 11,000 lbs., compared with 13,000 lbs. when 
new, or a loss of less than 20%. 


Mining hoists, steel safety and self-dumping 
cages, ventilating fans, coal cars, also marine 
engines and hoists, are described in a 24-page 
pamphlet sent out by the Marine lron Works, 
of Bay City, Mich. The mine hoists shown are 
of several patterns, the largest being a direct- 
motion engine fitted with balanced piston valves, 
balanced throttles and steam reverse. It is of 
simple and compact design and is recommendea 
for mines where high speed and large output are 
required. 


The Lutwieler system of pumping for deep 
wells is described in a 28-page pamphlet issued 
by the S. W. Lutwieler Company, of Los An- 
geles, Cal. The system uses a pump actuated by 
gearing and cams, the cams being so designed, 
it is stated, that the lifting surface is a trifle 
longer than the non-lifting, and thus when 
one piston begins its downward travel the other 
has lifted its load % in. with closed valves. 
As a result, it is claimed, no water can slip 
while the valves are opening or closing. 


A catalogue that will interest coal mine own- 
ers and superintendents is issued by the Good- 
man Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, Ll. 
It describes the Goodman electric chain breast 
machine, showing the construction in detail and 
giving a list of the various parts. The catalogue 
also contains a handy list of general electrical 
supplies, such as are most in demand for in- 
stalling and extending the electrical work in 
connection with electric coal-cutting machines, 
locomotives, pumps, power and lighting plants, 
for mines. The company states that it carries 
such supplies constantly in stock and is pre- 
pared to make estimates for the complete in- 
stallation of electric plants for coa} cutting and 
hauling, including the necessary power plant. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 


if any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘“‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’’ what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Journal’”’ 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
oer, ene in buying and selling goods of any 

nd. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ALASKA. 
Juneau District. 


Acting Secretary Ryan, of the Interior De- 
partment, has rendered a decision in the land 
contest case of George Harkrader and others 
against Anna Goldstein. The case involved a 
conflict between the Bonanza Claim and the 
town site of Juneau. The town site protested 
against the granting of the application of a 
patent to the claim and the Secretary sustains 
the protest. 


Sea Level.—This company has ordered a 30- 
stamp mill from Portland, Ore., for its mine, 20 
miles from Ketchikan. The ledge opened is re- 
ported to be 6 ft. wide and to average $10 per 
ton. Gov. Rogers, of Washington, is president 
of the company, and J. E. Jordan, of Seattle, 
is business manager. 

Cape Nome. 

Fort Davis Hydraulic Mining Company.—This 
company, with a capital of $100,000, has, it is 
stated, broken ground for a 7-mile ditch on the 
east bank of the Nome River, from Osborn Creek 
to a point 2% miles north of Fort Davis. The 
ditch will be 5 ft. wide at the top, 7 ft. at the 
bottom and 2 ft. deep. The average grade of 
the ditch will be 6 ft. to the mile, and the ca- 
pacity will be 2,000 miner’s inches of water. It 
will supply water for many claims. 


Unga Island. 


Tidewater Coal Company.—T. D. Bradford, 
president of this company, which was recently 
incorporated to take over the coal mining prop- 
erties of the firm of Tibbey & Bradford, is au- 
thority for the statement that the company was 
formed not only to continue the business of the 
old firm, but to extend the shipment of coal to 
the Nome District and other gold-fields in 
Alaska, and to make a bid for the soft coal 
trade in the Philippines, as well as Siberia, 
through the new steamship line designed by 
James J. Hill to operate between Seattle and 
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Viadivostok, the eastern terminus of the trans- 
Siberian Railway. 
ARIZONA. 


Cochise County. 


Nicolas Anderson has secured the tailings at 
the old mills below Fairbank, on the way to 
Benson. Mr. Anderson, who has been superin- 
tendent with the St. Louis Gold Recovery Com- 
pany at Mammoth, will install a 30-ton cyanid- 
ing plant at the mills. He will make his head- 
quarters at Tucson. 

Buckeye Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company, which has lately bonded some mining 
claims from M. E. Kinchila and R. C. Ross, is 
building a road to its property near Bewie. The 
company has contracted to put in a 50-ton con- 
centrator. 

Maricopa County. 

United Copper-Gold Mining and Extraction 
Company.—Francis B. Morgan, of Cleveland, O., 
has transferred to this Cleveland company the 
Profusion Group of 5 claims, 14 miles north of 
Wickenburg. The property is to be developed. 
The officers of the company are: President, 
Chas. W. Stearns, of Cleveland; vice-president 
and general manager, Dr. B. J. Perry, of Den- 
ver; secretary and treasurer, Chas. H. Sage, of 
Denver; directors, Alexander F. Fulford, of Bel 
air, Md.; Howard Burgess, ex-city clerk of 
Cleveland, and Francis B. Morgan. 

CALIFORNIA. 


State Mining Bureau.—The work of gathering 
data for the forthcoming bulletin on copper is 
nearly completed, and few counties in the State 
remain to be inspected. Field Assistant P. C. 
DuBois, having finished the counties of Mari- 
posa, Tuolumne, Calaveras, Amador, El Dorado 
and Placer, will work south along the copper belt 
through the counties of Madera, Fresno, Tu- 
lare and Kern. Mr. DuBois has covered the 
field from Modoc on the north, following down 
through those counties lying on the eastern bor- 
der of the State, to the Madera County line. 

Assistant J. H. Tibbits. who has been working 
south along the coast from Humboldt County, 
has just finished his investigations in Napa 
County, and will inspect some copper indica- 
tions which have been brought to his attention, 
after which he will visit Glenn, Colusa and Te- 
hama. This will complete the copper examina- 
tions in the coast counties with the exception 
of Del Norte. 

Assistant Geo. A. Tweedy, who has been work- 
ing north from San Diego along the coast coun- 
ties, has completed his work in these counties, 
and will visit the Selby and Copper King smelt- 
ers this week. 

State Mineralogist Aubury will shortly send 
assistants throughout the State to investigate 
its quicksilver deposits and gather data for a 
bulletin on that subject. 

Following the bulletin on quicksilver will be 
one on “Gold Dredging,’ the field work for 
which is expected to commence about October 
1st. During October an assistant will leave for 
Death Valley to investigate its borax deposits. 
After completing the work in that section other 
portions of the State will be visited, and a 
special bulletin will be issued on “Saline Depos- 
its.” A bulletin on the “Fuel Values of Califor- 
nia Oil and its Uses” will be issued as soon 
as the necessary data can be collected. 

In the laboratory, Mr. E. B. Preston, the as- 
sistant in charge, is receiving an increased num- 
ber of samples for classification. Mr. T. S. Law- 
lor has been appointed to assist in this depart- 
ment. During the month of July 130 specimens 
were received by mail for determination. Among 
the samples was some stream tin said to have 
come from the vicinity of Santa Ana. 


Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Amador-Phoenix.—At this mine near Jackson 
one shift is working. At 30 ft. a drift is being 
run west on a 2-ft. ledge of milling ore. As soon 
as enough ore has been taken out to keep the 
mill running the shaft is to be continued to the 
150 ft. Ten men are employed. 


Defender.—The 2-compartment vertical shaft 
on this property, just across the river from West 
Point, is down 300 ft. and drifting and stoping 
is in progress on the 200-ft. level. On the 300-ft. 
the 75-ft. drift has developed a 12-ft. ledge car- 
rying gold, silver and copper. Assays show 
about $17 gold and 9 oz. silver. The plant con- 
sists of a 4-stamp mill, steam hoist, pump and 
a 15-H. P. engine and boiler. F. B. Joyce, the 
owner, acts as manager. 


Lincoln.—The shaft at this mine, north of Sut- 
ter Creek, is down 1,500 ft. and will be continued 
to the 2,000 ft. About 150 bbls. of oil per day 
are used for fuel and arrangements are being 
made to increase the storage capacity. 


Oneida.—The 60-stamp mill is crushing about 
300 tons per day, yielding in free gold about $3.50 
per ton. Arrangements have been completed to 
erect a plant to treat the sulphurets. 


Peerless.—At this mine, south of Jackson, they 
are drifting east and west on the 800-ft. The 
east drift has reached a distance of 40 ft. from 
the shaft, in greenstone the entire distance. 
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The west drift has been run 80 ft., also in gree: 
stone. A small seam of quartz was struck in 
this drift, the rock of which gave an assay value 
of $4 per ton. Both drifts will be pushed ahea:} 
On the west the main ledge may be cut at ; 
time. 

Pidgeon.—This drift mine, comprising 400 ac: 
west of the Oleta, has been developed by a 5 
ft. tunnel from which a cross-cut has been run 
170 ft. to the east, which has developed gray: | 
which is said to average $2 per ton. About 1, 
are said to be on the dump. There are 2 quariz 
ledges which have been prospected by 3 50-1 


shafts. Water is obtained from the Hayward 
Ditch. 
Slaughter House Gulch.—This quartz mine 


near Oleta was worked in early days as a graye] 
mine. Machinery, consisting of a gallows frame 
and 25-H. P. hoist, is now being installed and the 
double-compartment shaft now down 30 ft. will 
be continued to the 300-ft., where it is expected 
the vein will be struck. W. H. Routledge is 
superintendent. 

South Spring Hill.—The double-compartment 
shaft at this mine, % mile south of Amador 
City, is down 1,200 ft. on the incline, and work is 
progressing on the 500 and 600-ft. levels. Only 
10 of the 40 stamps are now crushing. The 
mine is well equipped with modern machinery, 
consisting of a double steam hoist, 5-drill air 
compressor, electric light plant, etc.; 30 men are 
employed under J. R. Tregloan, superintendent. 


Butte County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bay Counties Electric Power Company.—This 
company is to install another power plant on 
French Creek, one of the tributaries of the North 
Fork of Feather River, 20 miles northeast of 
Oroville. A large survey party, in charge of 
Theo. E. Theberath, is at work. A large stor- 
age reservoir is to be constructed on French 
Creek and a tunnel is to be run through the 
mountain a distance of 1 mile to the North 
Fork, where dynamos will be located. 

El Dorado County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cave Copper.—This mine at Alabaster Cave, 
6 miles from Newcastle, operated by the An- 
derson Brotners, who have acquired a 2/3 in- 
terest in consideration of the erection of a 50- 
ton smelting plant, is working successfully. The 
furnace blew in August 22d. 

Mount Pleasant Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is hauling the air compressor recently 
purchased from the owners of the Unity Mine, 
to its mine about a mile west of Grizzly Flat. 
It will be installed in a few days. 

Pyramid.—On account of the strike in the ma- 
chine shops at San Francisco the owners of 
this mine, 4 miles northeast of Shingle Springs, 
are still waiting for the new 10-stamp mill. The 
Chicago Mine is closed for the same reason. 

Kern County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Randsburg District.—A pipe line is now being 
laid by the Yellow Aster Company to carry tail- 
ings. It will be completed soon and the 30-stamp 
mill will start. During the recent rains many 
mines were flooded, but little damage was done. 
Both tailings ponds of the Yellow Aster were 
saved. 

Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mountaineer.—About 60 tons of sulphurets 
were recently shipped from this mine, 1 mi 
west of Nevada City, to the Selby Smeltir 
Works. It is reported that 20 men have be: 
laid off at the mine because the company is n 
getting satisfactory returns from its prese! 
plant, and arrangements are being made to mal 
the necessary changes. 


Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bob Lewis No. 2.—The new main shaft tunn: 
is progressing at the rate of 50 ft. per week, a! 
the gravel will probably be tapped at 1,200 1 
according to a survey in the Red Point Chann: 
which was worked up to the line of this pro 
erty. The mine is 2 miles east of Damascus. 


Central Mining Company.—In the lower tu! 
nel on the property of this company near Damas 
cus, the ledge shows 5 ft. of ore with 230 ft. « 
backs. 


Lost Emigrant.—Fifteen tons of ore shipp« 
from this mine near Summit to the Selby Smelt 
ing Works returned $135 per ton. The propert 
is owned by Heath, Jacobs, Gaulden & Do: 
little. 


Tadpole Consolidated Mining Company.—Th 
tunnel to prospect the channel near Secreé 
House, above Westville, is in 55 ft. and 3 ft. o 
gravel in the roof of the tunnel prospects well 
The main body of gravel will be struck soon. 

San Diego County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

California King Gold° Mines Company.—Th« 
property of this company, comprising 27 claims 
in the Picacho Basin, 25 miles north of Yuma, is 
to be worked on a large scale under the man- 
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agement of Frank Guerra. Buildings are going 
up and a@ modern plant will be installed. S. W. 
Dorsey, of Denver, Colo., is interested. 


Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Brown Bear.—At this mine west of Kennett, 


in the Lambert Tunnel a ledge was cut that 
now shows rich ore 14 ft. wide. Drifts are being 
run poth ways. Exploration work will be con- 


tinu-d and the mill kept running. 

Bully Hill Mines.—The plant at these copper 
mines is being enlarged and a new converter 
stanld and. 8 converters are being installed, 
doubling the capacity of the converter floor. 


Gladstone.—The owners of this mine near 
French Gulch are extending the Ohio Tunnel, 
now in 2,780 ft., at which point a new vein of 
free milling ore 10 ft. in width has been en- 
countered. The ore is said to assay from $15 
to $25 per ton. The old Gladstone Tunnel under 
the Ohio is to be reopened. Both tunnels run 
east and west. The 10-stamp mill is crushing 
600 tons per month. G. T. Salisbury is superin- 
tendent. 

Keith.—This group of copper mines % mile 
from the Bully Hill Mines, has been trans- 
ferred to the Shasta M.ay Blossom Copper Com- 
pany, which will soon start development work 
on an extensive scale, M. Lindley is general 
manger. 

Lowden & Friday.—The copper claims owned 
by this firm in the Backbone District on the 
sulphide belt near the Mammouth Group have 
been bonded to the Trinity Copper Company. 
The bond calls for some patented land also. 


Sierra County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Dudley.—This gravel mine near Forest has 
been purchased by a Los Angeles company. The 
tunnel is already in 850 ft. in pay gravel. Twen- 
ty-five men are at work on the ditch and build- 
ings. 
Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Consolidated Mining and Dredger Company.— 
On the South Fork of Scott River, at Callahans, 
a force of 40 men is building a ditch and fitting 
up the dredge. The ditch will soon be finished 
and the electric plant for the dredge installed. 


McKean.—About 60 men are employed at this 
mine at Boulder Creek, about 6 miles from Cal- 
lahans. The mine is making a good showing and 
is considered one of the best in northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A large body of land at Hay Forks is being 
thoroughly prospected with a drilling machine 
by the Risdon Iron Works, of San Francisco, for 
dredging purposes. If the tests are satisfactory 
a power plant will be constructed and a num- 
ber of dredges put in. W. O. Cobert is in charge. 


Golden Jubilee.—This quartz mine on Coffee 
Creek is working a full force. The ledge is re- 
ported to be 60 ft. wide and to average $8 per 
ton. The equipment consists of a 60-ton cyanide 
plant, 2 Huntington mills and other machinery. 


Nash Deep Gravel.—At this mine on Coffee 
Creek, several buildings are being erected and 
a fuil force of men is busy hydraulicking. Work 
will continue until late in the season. 


Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Baid Mountain.—This pocket mine on Bald 
Mountain, % mile northeast of Sonora, is doing 
weil’. The tunnel is in 670 ft. from the surface, 
anc ‘he indications are that a strike will soon 
be made. Some very handsome specimen ore has 
been taken from this mine. 


Binck Oak.—At this group of mines the shaft 
is anproaching the 1,150 ft. The new levels will 
be 0 ft. apart. The 6 large leaching tanks, 
wit! a capacity for handling several hundred 
tons of tailings daily, have been completed. 
About 100 men are employed. The property is 
located % mile west of Soulsbyville. 


D: ndero.—The owners of this gravel mine have 
pur‘ hased 15,000 ft. of lumber to retimber and 
ser » their several tunnels at Yankee Hill. The 
gral is high-grade and the prospects are good. 


ch.—At this mine at Quartz Mountain, a 
né ‘-himney has been developed on the 400-ft., 
250 it. north’ of the shaft, which is producing 
Som extremely rich specimens. At the 1,200-ft. 
the icdge is 20 ft. wide and drifting on the hang- 
me wall is progressing. The ore is good grade. 
= — is run by electric power. Oil is used 
S fuel. 


Gold Hunter.—This mine on the Easy Lode, 
ll rniles southeast of Sonora, which has been 
idle for some years, is being reopened. Two 
Shafts are being sunk, and a new ditch % of a 
mile long is in course of construction. This will 
lve a pressure on the water motor of 175 ft., 
furnishing all the power required. The vein, 
Which is from 1% to 5 ft. in width, has been 
drifted on for 150 ft. and found to average $10 





per ton. The old 10-stamp mill has been re- 
paired. 


Golden West.—This mine on Comstock Ranch 
is working 20 men. Only 5 of the 10 stamps are 
crushing. Work has been commenced on a wa- 
ter power plant. Water will be taken from the 
Tuolumne Water Company by a 800-ft. ditch and 
1,000 ft. of pipe. There is enough ore in sight to 
keep the 10-stamp mill busy for a long time. 


Goldwin.—Everything is in active operation at 
this mine near Jamestown, the only drawback 
being the probability that the mill will be obliged 
to close down for lack of water. The new su- 
perintendent, J. L. Partz, of Philadelphia, has 
taken charge in place of Capt. W. H. McClin- 
tock, who recently sold his interest in the mine 
and resigned the superintendency. The prop- 
erty, which is said to be in splendid condition, 
is a dividend payer. 


Riverside.—The owners of this mine, 11 miles 
north of Soulsbyville, have started work with 
a large force. Work will be confined to the 2 
tunnels, now in 900 and 2,400 ft. This is an im- 
mense low-grade proposition. A 10-stamp mill 
is on the property. The water is free. 


COLORADO. 
Boulder County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Admiral.—This tunnel is being steadily devel- 
oped by Kansas City capital, with Joel St. Clair 
in charge. 

Cold Spring Company.—This company has 
opened a body of nice ore in the Gold Ring, one 
of its group. About 100 men are employed. The 
company is working the Craig Tunnel, the Cold 
Spring proper, the Gray Eagle Mill and various 
lesser properties. 

Concord.—This property at Wall Street is being 
worked through a tunnel which will intersect 
the vein at about 300 ft. depth. The mine is 
under lease from its Boulder owners. 


Richmond Tunnel Company.—This company 
is installing the finest plant of machinery in 
the county at its workings near Salina. A fine 
new boiler, engine, compressor and dynamo are 
being rapidly adjusted. The tunnel is a cross- 
cut headed toward Gold Hill. 

White Cloud.—This group in the Gold Hill 
District is being opened up, a new shaft house 
and hoist being in course of erection. Thos. 
Williams is superintending the work. 

Wood Mountain Mining and Milling Company. 
—This Wall Street company has installed a wa- 
ter power plant by which it will operate both 
mill and conpressors at a greatly reduced cost. 
The several properties are being actively de- 
veloped. 


Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ore Shipments.—The shipments of smelting 
and crude ores, concentrates and tailings from 
the Black Hawk station to smelters and out- 
side points of treatment in August were 367 cars 
or 6,790 tons, making the heaviest month’s record 
in the history of the county. 


Receipts of Machinery.—A 100-H. P. boiler for 
the Kansas-Burroughs Consolidated Mining 
Company; a 12-H. P. gasoline Fairbanks, Morse 
& Company’s engine and complete outfit for 
Hillside Gold Mining Company; a station pump 
for Ridgewood Gold Mining Company; 2,500 ft. 
of % steel rope for the Patch Gold Mining Com- 
pany; ore crushers and tramway machinery for 
the Avon Gold Mining Company; 100-H. P. 
boiler and tramway machinery for Carr Mine 
and Colorado Company, Limited; electric hoist- 
ing plant for Bertha Gold Mining and Milling 
Company; 80-H. P. boiler for Old Town Gold 
Mining and Milling Company; a 20-H. P. plant 
for Gold Standard Mine, in Vermilion District. 

Freedom.—Ore is being taken out of the 727 
and 800 levels, and from 15 to 20 tons of mill ore 
are shipped daily, running from 2% to 5 oz. gold 
per cord, the mill ore bringing average values 
of $85 per ton. Cc. R. Knight, of Denver, is 
operator under lease and bond, with Steve Hos- 
kin, Central City, as manager. 

Galena.—An excellent strike has been made by 
the Alpha Gold and Silver Mining Company in 
the east 500-ft. level; the ore shoot having been 
opened for 150 ft. Assay values are 24 oz. gold 
31 oz. silver or $506 per ton, besides copper values 
of 12%. Returns from the milling ore are very 
good. Detroit parties are interested with John 
Grant, Central City, manager. 


Hall.—Isaac Hall, of Russell Gulch, has made 
a fine surface discovery of ore running from 
$53 to $115 per ton, netting him $50 per day. The 
shaft is now 40 ft. deep, showing nearly 10 ft. 
of vein matter. An offer of $20,000 has been re- 
fused. 


Mountain Sheep.—Mike Flynn and sons, of 
Central City, have made a rich strike in this 
claim in Illinois Central District. The shaft is 
less than 30 ft. deep, with a 2-in. streak carrying 
values of $2,406 in gold and silver per ton and 
nearly 2 ft. of excellent panning mill ore besides. 


Patch Mining Company.—Ore has_ been 
opened up in the 2,200 ft. level, carrying values 


of from 9 to 100 oz. gold per ton. Pat McCann 
Central City, is manager. 

Reform.—Eastern men who are interested in 
this property in Silver Creek are figuring on 
resuming work and building a concentrator. 

Susquehanna.—This property has been opened 
after several years’ idleness, and in drifting at 
200 ft. a nice vein of ore has been cut, carry- 
ing gold, silver and lead values of $65 per ton. 
Senator T. M. Patterson is interested with local 
parties, J. M. Campbell, Central City, being 
manager. 

Lake County—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Leadville Ore Output.—There is a noticeable 
gain in tonnage owing to an increase from the 
Penrose Claim of the New Leadville Home Min- 
ing Company. The output will be still more 
increased as soon as the Arkansas Valley has 
its new roasters completed, enabling it to han- 
dle another 100 tons daily. More roasting fur- 
naces, however, will be needed for the great 
sulphide bodies being opened, while several 
smelters for very low-grade ores on the pyritic 
plan are a possibility. 


Chrysolite Mining Company.—The Vulture 
Shaft is to resume under the direction of les- 
sees. Development work is also being pushed 
on the Muldoon Shaft, from which some good 
iron, running well in lead and silver, is shipped. 

Golden Eagle Mining Company.—Important de- 
velopment work is now under way in virgin 
territory, and a steady tonnage is coming from 
the Little Vinnie shaft. 

Greenback Mining Company.—The shaft has 
been completed to 1,200 ft. depth, where an im- 
mense sulphide deposit is to be developed, and 
the mine has resumed shipments this week. 


Grover Cleveland.—This gold belt property is 
under lease to Leadville men, who are develop- 
ing it through the Jay Bird Tunnel. In a winze 
from the tunnel workings they have encountered 
5 ft. of sulphide ore worth about $50 to the ton. 


Homestake Leasing Company.—Developments 
seem to indicate that this company has a big 
mine in this proposition, which laid idle so long. 
Over 600 sacks of high-grade ore, in addition 
to a large quantity of second-class material and 
concentrates, were brought in to the smelter 
this week. 


Long & Derry.—A new leasing company, head- 
ed by Norman Estey, L. A. Reynolds and oth- 
ers, have a long-time lease on this mine, which 
has been idle for years owing to litigation. A 
new shaft just started should tap the ore body 
at less than 200 ft. 


_ Mountain Lion Group.—New lessees are driv- 
ing a tunnel through the mountain. 


New Leadville Home Mining Company.—An- 
other wonderful ore-body has been caught in 
the Penrose, and shipments average 400 tons a 
day. Immense ore bodies are also being stoped 
out in the Bon Air Shaft. Manager Andy Dyatt 
has been appointed the new manager of the 
Bassick Mine at Silver Cliff. For the present 
he will manage both concerns. 


New Jersey Gold and Copper Reduction Com- 
pany.—This new concern has been incorporated 
to buy the plant of the old St. Louis Smelting 
and Refining Company. The capitalization is 
$500,000, with Dr. J. A. Jeannotte, president; C. 
A. Miller, vice-president and general manager, 
and E. V. Hoagland, secretary and treasurer. 
The company starts out with a lease on the St. 
Louis Company’s old plant, the Harrison Re- 
duction Works, with an option to purchase. The 
plant will be entirely refitted. 


Rialto Leasing and Mining Company.—The dif- 
ficulties between the Boston and Denver stock- 
holders have been amicably settled. At a meet- 
ing on August 3lst it was decided to increase 
the capitalization from 1,000,000 shares to 1,300,000 
and issue bonds for $150,000 to pay the debts 
and working capital. The shafts are down 1,200 
ft. The new directors and officers elected were: 
J. W. Balcomb, Salem, Mass., president; G. L. 
Havens, Denver, vice-president and managing 
director; Jas. H. Crandall, Denver, secretary; 
A. C. Smith, treasurer; J. L. Hobson, Haverhill, 
Mass., J. O. Burdett, Boston, and R. B. Estey, 
Leadville, directors. 


Silent Friend.—A new find has just been made 
in this gold-belt property lying near the Little 
Vinnie. In a 300-ft. drift at 250 ft. from the 
surface after passing through 7 ft. of low-grade 
carbonates they have encountered an ore body 
that assays 1 oz. gold, 18% lead and 15 oz. silver. 


South Winnie Leasing Company.—The new 
lift on the shaft will be completed next week. 
The company paid a dividend of $2,500 August 
22d. This makes $12,500 paid during the past 
6 months, since which time the mine became a 
producer. The company is keeping the dead 
work well in advance and intends paying regu- 
lar dividends in the future. A fine vein is be- 
ing opened up, in which remarkable rich streaks 
are encountered and which are sacked. Returns 
from this sacked stuff of lots just paid for 
showed one lot running 48 oz. gold, 25% lead and 
40 oz. silver; another averaged 20 oz. gold, 36 oz. 
silver and 29% lead. These, of course, are 
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streaks, but of sufficient size to make a material 
increase in the daily tonnage of the property. 

Tarshish Mining and Leasing Company.— 
Since increasing the capital stock so as to raise 
more money, work has been resumed on this 
piece of territory, located on the Seneca Com- 
bination. A coarse quartz sand is being taken 
from the lower levels that assays as high as 40 
oz. silver and some lead and copper. The vein 
is a small one, but the operators think it will 
lead to a continuous body. 


Mineral County. 


American Sulphur and Mining Company.—A 
remarkable deposit of sulphur, the first of any 
extent in Colorado, is reported discovered about 
25 miles from Creede, and N. C. Bonnevie, of 
Denver, has just completed the plans for the 
erection of a water power plant, to develop 
power and light for the development of this 
deposit. 

San Miguel County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

San Miguel County has been visited by a dis- 
tinguished party of geologists headed by Prof. 
Cc. R. Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Some are connected with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and all are members of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The party divided up while here and visited all 
the prominent mines in the county. Before leav- 
ing they freely expressed themselves as pro- 
foundly impressed by the number and extent of 
the mineral deposits that had come under their 
observation. 

Alta Mines Company.—This company has re- 
ceived the machinery necessary to equip the 
Bessie 200-ton mill as a concentrating mill. It 
is being rapidly hauled up to the mill and set in 
place. It will be in operation by October ist, 
possibly sooner, on second-class ore. C. E. Kock 
is resident manager. 

Four Metals Mining Company.—This company, 
through J. H. Shockley, its resident manager, 
made the fina! payment of $14,000 last week on 
the Palmyra Group to Watson & Dowd, and 
placed the deed on record. The recent opening 
of 9 ft. of shipping ore in the Palmyra Vein by 
a cross-cut affords good indications for future 
operations. Development on the Andrus and 
Aztec lodes in Ingram Basin, recently bought by 
the same company, is being actively prosecuted 
with encouraging results. 

San Bernardo.—These mines at Trout Lake 
shipped last week the ore and concentrates on 
hand at the time the new owners took posses- 
sion. The lot comprised 15 tons of ore and 2 
cars of concentrates, for which the smelter re- 
turns received were $4,914.51. No special selec- 
tion was made. The tonnage value has been 
often exceeded by former shipments, but it is 
evidence that the Colorado Springs parties who 
recently purchased the group have secured a 
most valuable property. A. B. Litchfield is 
manager. 


Smuggler-Union.—No trace remains of the late 
strike that so seriously affected the operations 
ot this company. Between 300 and 400 men are 
now working, but the completion of the addi- 
tional equipment now being installed will fur- 
nish employment to 700. 

Tomboy Mines Company.—-This company is 
making a gold output from Argentine ore that 
has rarely been surpassed. Twenty stamps of 
the Columbia Mill are running on this ore, from 
which the daily clean-up yields $1,500 in gold. 
The concentrates saved are also of high value. 
A 12 to 15-ft. breast of ore is carried by the 
present workings. 


GEORGIA. 
Lumpkin County. 
Betz.—Work is going on in this mine near 


Auraria. Two or three good pockets are re- 
ported recently. 


Briar Patch.—This property, near Auraria, was 
lately sold to R. S. Disney and Dr. T. R. Craven, 
of Chicago, who propose to develop it on a con- 
siderable scale. 

Howe.—The 10-stamp mill on this property, 
near Murrayville. owned by M. Howe, has been 
completed and started up. 


White County. 


Allen.—This property is now worked by J. L. 
Hood, who recently struck a pocket of rich ore. 


IDAHO. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Co.'re\\pondent.) 

Lucky Boy.—The cave in the old shaft of this 
mine at Custer City last November so completely 
destroyed that opening that the company decided 
to sink a new one. The work on the new shaft 
has so far progressed as to admit of operating 
the mine down to the 4th level and it is the in- 
tention of the management to put the 25-stamp 
mill into commission within 30 days. The Lucky 
Boy Company is employing about 40 men at the 
present time, but within a monil, when the mine 
and mill are in full operation, their force will 
consist of 75 or 80 men. 


Montreal Mining Company.—This company, a 
Canadian concern, with headquarters at Spo- 
kane, Wash., is developing a promising gold 
property under the management of Mr. Hugh C. 
Baker. This is known as the Jesse James group. 
The company has just completed a wagon road 
from Bonanza to the mine, a distance of 6 miles, 
at a cost of several thousand dollars. It is now 
developing the mine with quite a large force 
of men. The main vein is 60 ft. wide and aver- 
ages $5 per ton gold and in addition the prop- 
erty carries a zone of silicious porphyry breccia 
several hundred feet wide that is said to carry 
a paying value in gold. This material is being 
carefully experimented with at the present time 
and if it can be made to yield a decent margin 
of profit the property will justify the erection of 
a large milling plant. 

Ramshorn.—This old mine at Bayhorse is be- 
ing put in shape for active production as soon 
as the new railroad has advanced sufficiently 
near to justify it. This mine carries high values 
in silver and copper. It is one of the most ex- 
tensively developed mines in the State, and has 
a bullion record of over $2,000,000. Much ore 
is now in sight. The Ramshorn has been prac- 
tically idle since the big fall in silver until re- 
cently. When the construction of this new 
branch line was decided upon 15 men were put to 
work and have since been busily employed clean- 
ing up and retimbering the old openings. This 
mine has been famous for its high-grade ore; 
numerous shipments in car-load lots have aver- 
aged 1,000 oz. silver and 20% copper. The aver- 
age ore of the vein runs about 100 oz. silver and 
5% copper. 


White Knob Copper Company.—This company, 
of which John W. Mackey is head, has been 
steadily developing an extensive deposit of cop- 
per, gold and silver ore for 3 years, and has a 
large reserve of pay mineral in sight. It has 
commenced the erection of a 600-ton smelter, 
which will be pushed to completion as rapidly as 
the material can be got on the ground. 


Elmore County. 


Sawtooth Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany’s 20-stamp mill, near Rocky Bar, has start- 
ed work. The company is reported to have a 
large quantity of high grade ore on the dumps 
and plenty yet in the ground ready to stope. 


Shoshone County. 


California Consolidated Mining Company.— 
This company has filed articles of incorporation. 
The incorporators and directors are James Viles, 
Jr., and Arthur E. Hedstrom, of Chicago, Frank 
S. McGraw, of Buffalo, Joseph P. Keane and 
A. H. Featherstone, of Wallace. Buffalo is 
the principal place of business, with branches 
at Chicago and Wallace. The capital stock of 
$1,000,000 is divided into 1,000,000 shares. Prepa- 
rations are being made to commence work on 
the property. The Black Cloud Group was the 
property of the Wallace Mining Company until 
sold at sheriff’s sale recently, to transfer the 
title, the sale including the Black Cloud and 
Iowa lodes, 2 mill sites, water rights and con- 
centrator. The concentrator was built 3 years 
ago, but was only operated a short time. From 
the California considerable ore was shipped 8 
or 9 years ago, but no attempt was ever made 
to reach lower levels. 


Washington County. 


Idaho Gold Coin Mining and Milling Company. 
—This company is developing a group of 14 
claims at Black Lake at the head of the west 
fork of Rapid River, 15 miles north of Landore. 
The company was organized by E. D. Ford, who 
is general manager, and Sim Ford, superinten- 
dent of the mines. A tunnel has been driven 1,- 
200 ft., 900 ft. on the vein, developing the ground 
to a depth of 400 ft. The vein is 364 ft .wide. The 
ore shows no free gold, but a 50-ton cyanide 
plant is expected to get good returns. A saw- 
mill erected last fall is getting out timber. 
About 80 men are employed. 

MICHIGAN. 
Copper—Houghton County. 


Atlantic.—The output for August was 2831/3 
tons of mineral, comparing with 228% tons in 
August, 1900. 


Franklin.—The output for August was 240 
tons of mineral, comparing with 200 tons in July 
and 210% tons for August. 1900. 


Osceola Mining Company.—Anna S. Lang, of 
Houghton, has sued this company, alleging 
that she, her sister and her brother own % of 
160 acres of mineral of the Osceola Company, 
part of which is traversed by the Kearsarge 
Lode. The claim is based on an alleged unre- 
corded warranty deed. 

Quincy.—The output for August was 1,204 tons 
of mineral, compared with 807% tons in August, 
1900. 

Wolverine.—The output for August was 257% 
tons of mineral, comparing with 255% tons in 
July and 2001/3 tons in August, 1900. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Centennial.From present indications this 
company does not intend building its mill on the 
shores of Torch Lake this year. At the mine the 
shafts on the Kearsarge Lode are reported in 


good ground. The shafts on the Calumet con- 
glomerate, which cost upward of $2,000,000, are 
still closed. 

Copper Range Railroad.—The new coal hoist 
at this company’s docks is in operation. 

Isle Royale Consolidated.—About 200 miners 
have struck for shorter hours and larger pay. 
The men who are now getting between $55 and 
$57 per month ask for $62. 


Osceola.—Sinking on the Kearsarge Lode has 
been discontinued for the present. Work on the 
surface improvements is being pushed. 

Copper—Ontonagon County. 

Mass Consolidated.—The output for August is 
given as 175 tons of mineral from 9,500 tons of 
rock stamped. The yield represents full capac- 
ity of one head working % time. 


MONTANA, 
Beaverhead County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Golden Era.—This gold property, situated near 
Arganta, 16 miles from Dillon, and belonging to 
a St. Louis company, has been idle several years 
owing to dissentions among the Eastern stock- 
holders. It has been secured on bond and lease 
by T. H. Landers, of Dillon. The property is 
equipped with machinery and has been opened 
to the 300-ft. level. Mr. Landers will clean out 
the old workings. It is claimed there is enough 
$10 gold rock to keep a 10-stamp mill busy. 


Gallatin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A number of copper discoveries are reported 
from near Spring Hill in Corbly Canyon, about 
20 miles from the City of Bozeman. The ore oc- 
curs in granite, and the leads are said to show 
strong on the surface and to be several feet 
wide. Samples of the ore sent to Butte have 
the appearance of being a massive chalcopyrite 
with some bornite. But little work has been 
done, as yet, other than a tunnel about 200 ft. 
long on one of the ledges. 

Lewis and Clark County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Canyon Gold and Copper Company.—This com- 
pany, operating in Magpie Gulch opposite Canyon 
Ferry Dam, is actively driving a long tunnel. 
The company is composed of Eastern men and 
is under the management of A. W. Martin who, 
in connection with H. N. Carroll and H. N. 
Simpson, is the principal owner. The ore is 
copper, carrying a good gold value. No ore has 
been shipped, but a fine tonnage is accumulat- 
ing on the dump, it being the intention of the 
parties interested, who are also operating the 
Argo property near Hell Canon, of putting in 
some kind of a reduction plant. The two com- 
panies have ample capital and have expended 
about $50,000 in development work; 20 miners 
are on the pay-roll. The Argo is managed by 
H. N. Carroll. 


Kenwood.—The shaft on this property is down 
300 ft. in a white quartz showing about 3% cup- 
per. It is supposed that the lead proper is to 
one side of the shaft. A heavy flow of water at 
the present depth has temporarily suspended 
work pending the arrival of pumping machinery 
from Butte. 

Missouri River Power Company.—The prelimi- 
nary work on the new dam which is to be built 
near the mouth of Trout Creek below Stubb's 
Ferry, is going forward. It is expected that con- 
struction will be under way by October. ‘he 
cost of construction will be something like $5,- 
600. The dam will resemble the Canyon Ferry 
Dam, which is located about 12 miles further 
up the river. This has a timber crib work filled 
with rock, and a long timber apron with a base 
length of 120 ft. 


Silver Bow County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Clinton.—This property in Park Canon, be- 
longing to the Montana Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany, is to be explored by a deep winze from te 
tunnel level. A station is now being put in :t 
a point 1,200 ft. in. The face of the tunnel! is 
something over 2,000 ft. from the portal. 


Colorado Smelter.—These works are in fu!l 
blast again after the late labor trouble. Ele.- 
trical machinery is being installed to replace 
steam power. Arrangements have been mace 
for the current from the new Missouri River 
Power Company, whose line is expected to be 
in operation by December Ist. 


Minnie Healey.—The Supreme Court has re- 
fused to entertain the affidavits reflecting on 
Judge Harney, and dissolved the temporary in- 
junction. The property is again in full operatic» 
by Heinze. 

Sinbad.—This shaft, on the Little McQuee: 
Placer, is now 500 ft. deep. The drift at tl 
bottom is reported to show 7 ft. of ore, some ‘ 
which samples 50% copper. Two diamond drills 
are prospecting for parallel leads. The prop- 
erty is fully % of a mile east of Meaderville. 
The Largy Estate and Meyer Geusberger are 
operating it. Heavy machinery, including ar 
air compressor, has been installed. The plant 
is sufficient to sink 1,200 ft. or more. 
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NEVADA. 


Humboldt County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
A new niter deposit has been discovered in 


the vicinity of Lovelock, which, it is claimed, 
igs as rich as the beds now being worked by the 
American Niter Company. An expert reports 
that the rock gave returns of from 12 to 50% 


niter and potash. 


Nye County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tonapah.—Fifteen cars of ore were shipped 
from Sodaville to Selby’s recently, and sacked 
ore is said to be piled all over the hills in the 
district waiting for teams to haul it in to Soda- 
ville. The Clark shaft is down 96 ft. and is at 
present reported producing ore of the gross 
value of $1,000 per day, in sinking. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Dona Ana County. 
Bennett-Stephenson.—_W. H. Mackey, Jr., les- 
see of this mine at Organ, has not returned and 
work is suspended. 
Excelsior.—This mine at Organ is reported 
shipping enough ore to pay expenses. 


King.—At this claim at Organ, owned by W. 
B. Hayden and Frank T. Anderson, drifts are 
being pushed east and west from the bottom of 
the 100-ft. shaft. The property is being worked 
by Messrs. Hayden, Mills, Tate and Ferguson. 

Modoc.—At this mine at Organ 16 men are at 
work preparing a site for a concentrator, re- 
pairing roads, etc. 

Torpedo.—This mine at Organ is still idle 
and will continue idle until a larger pump is 
put in. Meantime bodies of ore in drifts from 
the north shaft are liable to be lost by caving. 


Tough Nut.—Messrs. Kingsley, James and Hall 
are working this mine at Organ, the property 
of Mrs. Burt and the McLaughlin heirs. It is 
a silver and lead claim from which high- 
grade silver has been taken, and is located north- 
east of the Excelsior. 


OREGON. 
Baker County. 


California Mountain Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany.—This company has ordered a concentrat- 
ing plant as a supplement to its stamp mill at 
Sumpter. There are 50 men now employed by 
the company. 


L. C. Van.—Capt. J. H. Stallings and J. T. 
Hodson, of Salt Lake, Utah, have purchased 
this group of 5 claims, 18 miles northwest of 
Baker City, and will push development. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 


Cross Creek Coal Company.—J. W. Moyer, of 
Pottsville, and J. M. Garman have filed 8 suits 
in the prothonotary’s office at Pottsville against 
this company, upon which damages to the 
amount of $100,000 are claimed. Plaintiffs in 
these suits are William Croll, William Singerly, 
J. J. brobst, D. F. Hollopeter, Joseph Lutz, Mary 
Schlaugh, Jonas Brobst and D. Davis. The 
company is part of the operations owned by the 
Coxe Brothers. The complainants allege that 
the damage to their property has been continu- 
ous and is the result of dirt passing down 
through the Tomhicken Creek from the com- 
pany s operations. The plaintiffs own grist and 
other mills along the Tomhicken Creek. 


Jersey.—The fire in this mine, near Wilkes- 


3arre, is réported under control. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Company.—This company 
makes the following statement for July and the 
eight months of its fiscal year from December 


Ist to July 31st: 
Juiy. Eight mos. 





PUaPN ines. (35.55. cddewdenwessuas $1,425,309 $14,146,304 
PURDETIBON: -ssiadcicdagbeucde ces eee¥ 1,536,599 14,447,973 
BrOt SOR c cae aweees enemies $111,290 $301,669 
For the eight months there was an increase of 
$2,005,756 in earnings; an increase of $1,844,031 


in expenses; and a resulting decrease of $255,725 
In the net loss. 


Lorch, Moore & Company.—After an idleness 


of many months, during which repairs were 
mace and the company reorganized, this com- 
Ppany’s colliery at Lorberry has resumed work 
With a foree of about 50 employees. 


Piymouth.—This company has erected a 14- 
ft. fan at its breaker to draw away dust and 
dump it at the culm bank, where it will be 
deaiened by steam. The rollers are boxed and 
Sealed tight so that no dust can escape. 


Bituminous Coal. 


Options on large quantities of coal lands in 
Harrison Township, Allegheny County, and Buf- 
falo Township, Butler County, have been taken 
recently by S. L. Magee, who is acting for some 
larg company. From $18 to $30 an acre is the 
price agreed upon. The land lies between Bull 
and Buffalo creeks, to the north of the Alle- 
Sheny River. 


Coal Land Valuations.—In Argument Court, 
before Judge Longenecker, at Somerset recently, 
the Berwind-White Coal Company reached an 
agreement as to the valuation of its coal lands 
in Somerset County which will cut down that 
valuation by a vast sum. 

The commissioners of Somerset County had 
instructed the assessors that 1n making their 
triennial assessment they should return all pro- 
ductive coal at $40 per acre and unproductive 
coal at $10 per acre. 

Productive coal, they were instructed, was 
that which could be taken out through openings 
already made, while unproductive was that for 
which new openings would have to be made. 
Difficulty rose when it came to a consideration 
of the length of time to be calculated in esti- 
mating what coal could be taken out through 
openings already in operation. 

According to the agreement reached, product- 
ive coal shall be considered only that which 
could be taken out through openings already 
made during the next 8 years, or until another 
triennial assessment. 

The Reading Coal Company has also made a 
similar appeal. 


Ocean.—This mine of the Berwind-White 
Company at Erminie is on fire and is being 
flooded. The shaft was well equipped with ma- 
chinery and the loss will be heavy. 


Rising Sun.—These coke works of over 100 
ovens, and the Mullen plant of 82 ovens, near 
Greensburg, have been closed down, it is said, 
on account of the steel strike. Both plants are 
owned by the United States Steel Company. 
About 500 men will be thrown out of employ- 
ment. , 


Sharon Coke Company.—J. V. Thompson and 
others have conveyed to this company 1,300 acres 
of coal and 200 acres of surface in German 
Township, Fayette County, fronting on the 
Monongahela River near the Huron Water Com- 
pany’s plant at Browns Ferry. The considera- 
tion is $663,462. The company is putting down 2 
shafts to develop this coal, which it will ship to 
Sharon, where it will be coked for the South 
Sharon furnaces. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Hills Porcelain, Clay and Marble Com- 
pany.—?four car-loads of rough mica have been 
sold by this company, for about $8,000. Stone 
cutters and a marble expert will arrive soon 
from one of the Vermont quarries. 


Saginaw Mining Company.—B. R. Noble, of 
Yale, Mich., is at Custer to look over the prop- 
erty of this company, 9 miles northwest of Cus- 
ter. The shaft on the Saginaw Claim is down 
50 ft. The company will, it is said, sink 500 ft. 
A car-load of ore has been sent to Denver for 
a mill test. Machinery, with electric drills, will 
be installed. 


Wabash.—John Seidie, of Custer, has put men 
at work on this old mine, 8 miles northwest of 
Custer. Ore has been milled from a 60-ft. shaft. 
A new shaft on a second vein has been started. 


Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Glover Gold Mining Company.—Very good ore 
is reported encountered in a shaft being sunk 
by this company near Lead. George Glover, of 
Lead, is president. 


Dakota Mining Company.—The 100-ton plant 
erected by this company in Deadwood, will be 
started September 10th. The building is 96 by 
103 ft. The ore is crushed with 30 900-lb. stamp. 
There are 8 leaching tanks, 20 by 5 ft., 6 slime 
tanks, 6 solution tanks, pump, ete. The ore will 
be crushed to 20 mesh, capacity of mill being 
100 tons per day. Business men of Deadwood 
have furnished the capital. A test run of sev- 
eral months has been made on the ore, which 
comes from the Jack Pot and Gunnison Mines, 
in the Portland District. The plant cost some- 
thing like $40,000. 


Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Elizabeth Mining Company.—The miners have 
been laid off at the Bismark Mine, near Key- 
stone, waiting for the stamp mill to be com- 
pleted. 


Etta Mine.—E. P. Williams, of Hill City, has 
shipped 5 car-loads of spodumene from the Etta 
Mine, east of Hill City, to New York. He is 
working on a 500-ton contract and ships about 
1 car-load per month. 


Golden Slipper.—A small stamp mill is being 
installed at this claim, 4 miles east of Hill City. 
The claim is being developed by the Empire 
State Mining Company, of Chicago, J. B. Saf- 
ford, general manager. A new ledge of free- 
milling ore has been encountered. 


Mystic Mill.—It is expected that the new 
converters will be in place at the Mystic re- 
duction plant within 3 weeks. F. H. Long, of 
Chicago, the owner of the new process, has been 
superintending the installing of the machinery. 
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There are at present 3 converters in the plant, 


each with a capacity for treating 6 tons of ore- 


per hour. The ore will come from the mines in 
Lawrence County, mostly. The treatment charge 
will be $6 per ton and the freight charge is 75c. 
per ton. 


National Smelting Company.—W. G. Morse, 
Judge L. L. Kimball and T. J. McCune, of Bos- 
ton, stockholders in the National Smelting Com- 
pany, of that city, which is erecting a 500-ton 
smelter at Rapid City, have been in the Black 
Hills looking over their property. They were 
accompanied by Dr. H. H. Muggley, general 
manager of the company, and C. S. Jameson, 
secretary of the company, also of Boston, who 
are at present making their residence at Rapid 
City. The machinery has already commenced 10 
arrive for the smelter. Work on the installing 
of the big boilers will commence this week. The 
company is employing 50 men and a number of 
teams. 


Stand-by.—Curtis Alexander has been se- 
cured to make experiments on the tailings at 
this mine at Rochford. The Stand-by Mine has 
a proposition similar to that of the Homestake 
company. It is thought that cyanide will ex- 
tract the values in the tailings successfully. 


Webb-Chambers Reduction Plant.—The Webb- 
Chambers Mining Bureau will install a 25-ton 
plant for the reduction of both free-milling and 
refractory ores. It will be located at Hill City. 
For some time these men have been conducting 
an experimental laboratory at that place. 

UTAH. 
Beaver County. 

Milford Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company, with property southwest of Milford, 
has added 6 claims to its possessions, giving it 
25 claims, or over 500 acres. At present men are 
running open cuts through the monster vein at 
different points and cleaning out the old work- 
ings. 

Box Elder County. 


Century.—The new mill is completed and is to 
be put in operation at once. 


Juab County. 


Ben Butler Mining and Milling Company.— 
Judge Morse recently granted an order for an 
additional joint survey to be made of the under- 
ground workings of the Eighty-seven and Ben 
Butler No. 1 claims, with reference to the al- 
leged encroachments of the company into the 
limits of the Liberal Claim, the property of H. 
A. Kee et al. The order was granted upon ap- 
plication of the plaintiffs, and after hearing the 
testimony of Engineers R. H. Browne and J. T. 
Breckon, Attorney H. C. Edwards and Manager 
A. L. Jacobs of the Butler Company. The ad- 
ditional survey is desired to afford a basis for 
a contemplated suit of Kee and his co-owners 
against the Butler Company for damages for 
alleged trespass. 


Midas.—The new mill is now in operation. F. 
C. Richmond, of Salt Lake, designed the mill. 


Tesora.—Superintendent Creighton states that 
the mine is looking well and the shaft is now 
down to the 550 level, or 100 ft. below the deep- 
est workings and work on the stations will begin 
at once. 

The removal of the hoisting plant from the 
old to the new shaft on this Tintic Mine has been 
accomplished and it is now ready to go into 
commission. The new shaft is down 50 ft., and 
it will be sunk to the 300 level without a stop. 


Salt Lake County. 


Brown Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company has purchased the 4 Pique claims, the 
4 Uintah, 2 Climax, the Spring, Crystal and 
Elgin claims, situated on the Scott Hillside of 
Big Cottonwood District. The grantors are T. 
J. Brown, Althea Brown, J. A. Brown, E. Brown, 
Rose F. Brown and Mary E. Kelly, and the 
stated consideration is $5,000. 


Shawmut.—This mine is said to be looking 
well, and while production through the No. 3 
tunnel goes on, Manager Andrew proposes to 
extend the Cuba Tunnel, which is now 900 ft., 
1,200 ft. further, to get under the main workings 
in the western part of the mine. This piece of 
work will open up 500 ft. more stoping ground 
and open the main ledge to a depth of about 
900 ft. on its dip. . 


Summit County. 


Jupiter Mining Company.—Chas. E. Street, a 
heavy owner of this Park City company’s stock, 
has bought a controlling interest. The company 
owns 17 patented claims near the California, 
Apex and Silver King properties. Mr. Street 
has been manager of the company since its in- 
corporation 20 years ago. 


VIRGINIA. 
Halifax County. 

Virginia Copper Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has about 200 hands now employed in 
mining at Virgiliana. A large amount of new 
machinery has recently been put in opera- 
tion. The percentage of copper from the ore is 
reported gratifying to the owners. 
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WASHINGTON. 
Ferry County—Republic. 
(From Our Special Correspundent.) 

Butte & Boston.—A drift is being driven from 
the top of the upraise, 70 ft., to connect with 
the old workings. 

Gold Ledge Consolidated Mining Company.— 
An increase of the capital stock is under con- 
sideration to raise fresh capital. The plan is to 
offer the new stocks to present shareholders at 
the market price. The tunnel is in 430 ft., and 
a contract has been let to drive it 245 ft. fur- 
ther, in which distance the vein should be cut. 

Princess Maud.—The north drift on the 650-ft. 
level is in 46 ft. The vein shows 5 ft. of low- 
grade ore. The pay shoot on the level 100 ft. 
above was struck 90 ft. in. 

Ramore.—The new vein on the adit level 
shows greater width and better copper values. 
WYOMING. 

Carbon County. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Cambria Coal Company.—This company is now 
producing about 2,000 tons of coal per day. The 
output is taken by the Burlington Railway Com- 
pany (1,600 tons), the Golden Reward and Home- 
stake Companies. The vein is large and easily 
broken. The coal mines in the Bay Creek Dis- 
trict, 40 miles northwest of Deadwood, S. D., 
are producing about 300 tons per day, which is 
taken, by the Elkhorn Railway Company. A 
good quality of coke is made at the Cambria 

mines. 





FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Western Australia. 


S. W. Childs, formerly of the Perth (Western 
Australia) Electric Tramway Company, and now 
attached to the engineering force of J. G. White 
& Company, of New York City, is on his way 
to Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, in the interest 
of J. G. White & Company, to install a tramway 
system in that Australian city, to be operated 
in conjunction with a large electric power p-ant 
which will supply power for operating the gold 
mines in the immediate neighborhood. The 
equipment, etc., for the Kalgoorlie electric trac- 
tion system is being ordered in America. The 
initial length of the road will be about 11 miles. 

MEXICO. 
Chihuahua. 

Potosi Mining Company.—This company has 
just placed an order with the Denver office of 
Allis-Chalmers Company for a 24 by 48-in. first- 
motion double-cone drum hoist. The brakes, re- 
verse gear and friction clutches will all be oper- 
ated by auxiliary air cylinders. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. Sept. 6. 
Anthracite. 

Representatives of the United Mine Workers 
held a meeting at Hazleton last week and adopt- 
ed various resolutions, but refrained from taking 
any decisive action, a board composed of Presi- 
dent Mitchell and three district presidents being 
given discretionary power to order strikes. It 
is altogether likely that there will be no serious 
trouble before next spring, when the Miners’ 
Union will undoubtedly make a strong demand 
for recognition. 

Trade in all censuming territories is in excel- 
lent shape and the outlook is good. Production 
during August was quite liberal, yet there are 
no reports of stocks accumulating and there is 
not the faintest rumor of cuts in prices, though 
in past years such cuts have been a regular feat- 
ure of late summer trade. ; 

The demand for coal in Lake Superior terri- 
tory is increasing. The season of lake naviga- 
tion is more than half over, yet supplies on 
docks are very scanty and arrivals by lake con- 
tinue light. Shipments from the docks take the 
Coal just about as fast as it arrives, and unless 
coal is sent forward with a rush there is a good 
prospect of householders in the Northwest using 
wood and soft coal to a greater extent this win- 
ter than last. In Chicago territory receipts both 
by lake and by rail are still away below last 
year’s figures, and arrivals are no heavier than 
they have been for some weeks. The supply of 
box cars is growing less and altogether the out- 
look is not cheerful for consumers. In the East 
the trade is in unusually good shape. Buying 
is much better than many wiseacres in the 
trade expected, and with the return of house- 
holders from vacations retail demand is expect- 
ed to keep up. 

The shoal water ports are all laying in winter 
supplies and the seaboard trade is generally 
strong and quite active. 

Prices were advanced 10c. per ton September 
ist and will probably remain all winter at the 
present figures. It is quite likely, however, that 
retailers will make advances out of proportion 
to the wholesale advance. We quote for free- 
burning white ash f. o. b. New York Harbor 
ports: Broken, $4; egg, $4.25; stove and nut, $4.50. 
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Bituminous. 


Reports of consolidations in the bituminous 
trade continue. These reports are somewhat 
contradictory, and for the most part not par- 
ticularly specific and merely repetitions of pre- 
vious rumors. It is natural that there should 
be talk of such consolidations, since the control 
of the anthracite trade has brought such satis- 
factory conditions to producers, while the lower 
grades of bituminous coal have found a dull 
market during the past summer. An effective 
control of the seaboard bituminous trade, how- 
ever .would call for a very large amount of cap- 
ital, and it remains to be seen whether the nec- 
essary amount will be offered. 

The Atlantic seaboard soft coal trade is now 
in fairly good condition, the demand taking 
about all the coal coming forward. As produc- 
ers fill old orders new ones come in. There is 
some complaint of car shortage at the mines, 
but such complaint is not uncommon at this 
season. All the railroads are limiting shipments 
to points on their main lines or in nearby terri- 
tory. The far East shows a good demand. Re- 
ceipts are heavy and at some ports vessels are 
incurring demurrage from the necessity of wait- 
ing their turn in unloading. Business to the 
shoal water ports is being closed fast. Along 
Long Island Sound the demand has increased 
and is still increasing, but is not yet up to full 
volume. New York Harbor trade seems to be 
dropping off so far as small consumers are con- 
cerned. Steamers and other large consumers are 
taking the usual amounts. All-rail trade is 
large and is asking for prompt shipment all 
the time. 

Transportation from mines to tidewater has 
recovered from the washouts along the main 
lines and is fully up to schedule. Car supply 
at the mines is short and variable. In the coast- 
wise vessel market vessels are scarce and rates 
are firm. Rates to particular points and for 
especial purposes are 5c. above regular figures, 
while large vessels to ordinary points are taking 
charters at 5c. below. We quote coastwise rates 
from Philadelphia as follows: Providence, New 
Bedford and the Sound, 60@65c.; Boston, Salem 
and Portland, 70c.; Wareham and Newburyport, 
85c.; Lynn, 80c.; Gardiner, 80c. and towages; 
Portsmouth and Bath, 75c.; Bangor, 90c.; Saco, 
$1 and towages; Dover, $1.15 and towages. Rates 
from the further lower ports are 10c. above these 
figures. 

Birmingham. Sept. 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is a decided improvement in the domes- 
tic coal conditions in Alabama, though the steam 
coal market is quiet. Some heavy shipments of 
export coal are still being made from this State, 
the Bibb County mines attending to this trade 
almost exclusively. 

There are some inquiries being made as to the 
condition of producing capacity in this State, 
indicating that some orders are coming. State 
Mine Inspector J. deB. Hooper still adheres 
to his estimate as to the production for the 
year 1901 showing 1,000,000 tons increase over 
the production in 1900. 

President Ed. Flynn, of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, in Alabama, states that there 
is but little labor trouble in mining circles in 
this State. The strike in the Carbon Hill Dis- 
trict, which started 2 months ago, is still on. 
No more than 150 men are interested. Con- 
tracts have been signed up at almost all the 
other places in the State. 

Cleveland. Sept. 4. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

All evidences of a struggle between the ship- 
pers and the vessel owners have disappeared in 
the complete defeat of the former. The first 
break over the Milwaukee rate—the point in 
contention—came a week ago, when some of the 
shippers paid the 50c. demanded, and yesterday 
the last shipper to hold out yielded the point, 
so that now the beiter rate is universal. The 
supply of coal is better this week than was ex- 
pected since the production was shut off on 
Monday, on account of Labor Day. Still the 
supply of material is not up to normal and the 
car supply is still short. The movement to Lake 
Michigan is heavier at this time than it has 
been at any period during the season of naviga- 
tion, and with the better supply of coal which is 
expected the latter part of the week, when the 
effects of the holiday are past, it is hoped that 
the shippers may regain some of the advantage 
which they lost during the months of July and 
August while the coal supply was short and 
there was a contention over lake rates prevent- 
ing a large movement. The supply of tonnage 
applicable to the movement to Lake Superior is 
still abundant and the coal movement is as free 
as the car supply and the condition of the upper 
lake docks will permit. The rates to the upper 
lake ports remain unchanged as follows: 35c. 
to Duluth and the head of the lakes and 50c. 
te all Lake Michigan ports. 

Pittsburg. Sept. 4. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—There is but little new in the coal situa- 
tion in this district. But few of the river mines 
are in operation and many of the railroad mines 
are closed. In addition to the serious effect the 
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steel strike is having on trade there are some 
complaints of a shortage of railroad cars. Ow- 
ing to the idleness of mills slack is accumulat- 
ing. In this connection it is reported tha: the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio rajj- 
roads have cut the rate for carrying sla: \k to 
the lake ports from 78c. to 65c. No quotations 
on prices are given out, but it is known that 
considerable cutting is being done by boi! the 
independent operators and the coal combina- 
tions. 


Connellsville Coke.—There was a large gain in 
the production last week, as some of the ints 
resumed working six days instead of five The 
total production in the region was 219,824 i ns, a 


gain of 9,496 tons compared with the previous 
week. Of the 21,747 ovens, 19,918 are in operg- 
tion and 1,829 are idle. Furnace coke is quoteq 
this week at $2 and foundry at $2.50@$2.75. The 
total shipments for the week aggregated 10,418 
ears, distributed as follows: To Pittsbu and 
river tipples, 3,465 cars; to points west of Pitts- 
burg, 4,865 cars; to points east of Conne!! Ville, 
2,088. This was a decrease of 81 cars. 
Shanghai, China, Aug. 6, 


(Special Report of Wheelock & Company.) 


Coal.—A good many of the mines in Japan 
have been flooded and great excitement prevails 
in the coal market; not so with us, however, as 
business is very dull. Not much doing in Car- 
diff or Sydney Wollongong. Arrivals of all 
kinds of coal during the fortnight ended August 
6th amounted to 14,145 tons. We quote, per ton, 
as follows: Welsh Cardiff, 20 taels ($13.40); Aus- 
tralian Wollongong, 12.50 taels ($8.38); Japan, 
Takasima, Namazuta and Miike, all contracted 
for, nut other sorts, 6@7 taels ($4.02@$4.69): Chi- 
nese Kaiping, for navy, $17; locomotive, $15; 
household, $14; No. 1 slack, $11; No. 2 slack, $8.50. 
and No. 3 slack, $7.50. 

Kerosene Oil.—The market has not been very 
lively as to the amount of business done, but 
has advanced somewhat owing to importers 
not wishing to sell spot cargo at present prices, 
Stocks are 768,500 cases American, 970,390 cases 
Russian, and 80,000 cases Dutch; total, 1,818,890 
cases. We quote per case as follows: American 
Devoe’s, 1.72 taels ($1.16); Russian Batum, An- 
chor Chop, 1.60 taels ($1.07); Star & Crescent 
Chop, 1.58 taels ($1.06); and bulk oil, loose, 1.12% 
taels (75c.), and in 2 tins, 1.50 taels ($1); Dutch 
Sumatra Langkat, bulk oil, loose, 1.12% taels, 
and in 2 tins, 1.50. 


Foreign Coal Trade. Sept. 6. 
Coal exports from the United States for the 
7 months ending July 31st are reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury department 
as below: 
1900. 1901. Changes. 


WMETIPOOIES  onccsscdscceves 994,632 1,240,422 I. 245,790 
a ee 3,607,123 3,146,445 D. 460,678 
Total coal..:........0... 4,601,755 4,386,867 D. 214,888 
NAT fpcesieeesies 240,253 "242915 I. 2662 
Ee a 4,842,008 4,629,782 D. 212,226 


These exports were divided according to des- 
tination, as below: 
1900. 1901. Changes. 


[PROM 6, cccanbaceaneenens 3,253,803 3,004,244 D, 249,559 
SOD ou uns reneineesasns 415,834 353,955 D. 61,879 
WYOGBL BPGIOB....00sececcecce 449,017 448,855 D. 162 
Central and S. America 111,525 192,353 I. 0,828 
NN nse snnaweeaseessne 278,592 315,786 iI. 37,214 
Other countries.......... 93,004 71,674 I, 21,330 

MNPONL Gvcvuseusbesaeacvees 4,601,755 4,386,867 D. 214,888 


The exports to Europe, more in detail, were 
as follows this year: France, 107,979 tons (77,- 
407 tons, 1900); Germany, 7,285 tons (4,028 tons, 
1900); Great Britain, 18 tons (187 tons, 1900); other 
countries, 200,504 tons (196,950 tons, 1900). ‘The 
other countries included Italy principally. The 
coke exported went chiefly to Mexico. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Company, of London 
and Cardiff, report under date of August “4th, 
that at Cardiff the market for all descrip ions 
of Welsh coal continues firm at undernoted 
prices: Best Welsh steam coal, $5.04@$5.16; sec- 
onds, $4.68; thirds, $4.32; dry coals, $4.08; best 
Monmouthshire, $4.20@$4.32; seconds, $3.84@$3.96; 
best small steam coal, $3.12; seconds, $2.76; ciher 
sorts, $2.40. 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are all !. 0. 
b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f. 0. b. New- 
port, exclusive of wharfage, and are for cas’ in 
30 days, less 24%% discount. 

The freight market has experienced ‘a fur‘her 
decline, rates to the Mediterranean being es- 
pecially weak. Some rates noted are as fol- 
lows: Marseilles, $1.35; Genoa, $1.38; Naples, 
$1.44; Port Said, $1.62; Singapore, $4.08; as 
Palmas, $1.44; St. Vincent, $1.68; Rio Janeiro, 
$3.48; Santos, $3.78; Buenos Ayres, $3.72. 





CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 


(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 310.) 
New York. Sept. 6. 
September opened with a better inquiry g°n- 
erally, and firm prices. Fall trade looks prem- 
ising. 
Heavy Chemicals.—Freer buying of next fire 
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»mestic alkali and caustic soda at quotations. 
jso more 1902 business is reported in domestic 
high-test caustic soda at figures below. Sal 

da deliveries are good. Domestic salt cake 

ows an important trade for next fire at 65c. 

* 100 lbs. delivered. Prime bleaching powder 

in short supply here, causing firm prices. 
ices per 100 lbs. are as below: 


7 Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles. |F.o.b. Works.jIn New York.|In New York. 
‘kali 58%. , 
-_ _ 48%, 
Caustic Soda, 


high oot 
pow 





; * conc. 
Bicarb. _ Soda. 
“ _** extra 
Bleach. Pdr., 
Eng. prime. 
other br nds}. 
Chl. Pot. cryst].. 


1.90@2.00 
as 44} 9.75 @10.00 
MS DEG < weeneeacds Ie 3icO8. 56 | 10.25 @10.75 








Acids.—Generally trade is featureless, contract 
deliveries being only moderate and new busi- 
ness of little account. Holders of oxalic acid 
are uneasy, and in order to effect a sale will 
readily shade prices; in fact, it is understood 
offers at 5%4c. have been made for cargoes to 
arrive. Blue vitriol for export is in better re- 
quest, and prices strong. 

In the 7 months ended July 31st the United 
States exported a total of 46,524,035 Ibs. of cop- 
per sulphate, as against 40,932,434 lbs. last year, 
showing an increase of 5,591,601 lbs., or about 
12%. The greater part of these exports was 
destined for Italy and Austria, and good-sized 
quantities also went to France, Netherlands and 
Portugal. Several thousand pounds were also 
sent to Russia. 

Quotations are per 100 lbs. as below for large 
lots in earboys, delivered in New York and 
vicinity: 


Acebia, HOB. 6.60066 $1.60 | Nitric, 38°... ..00.0.. $4.95 
Blue Vitriol, bbis.4.75@5.00 | Nitric, 40° ..0.....c00) 4.50 
Muriatic, 18. casccas AD AEM cases acntees 4.8734 
Muriatic, 20° gee © VRIES a Ke sadn aeene 5.50@5.75 
Muriatic 22°.......... 1.60 aaeseree. Mi sesacavesee 1.20 
Nitric, 36°............ 3.8744 | Sulphuric, 60° --1.05 
bulk 50° ton’.. 1114.00 





Brimstone. —Imports have been smaller than 
last year, owing partly to the heavier consump- 
tion of pyrites in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. Completed statistics give the imports of 
brimstone into the United States in the 7 months 
ended July 31st at 90,883 tons, against 94,920 tons 
in the same period last year. The re-exports 
this year were 151 tons, while last year they 
amounted to 409 tons. Notwithstanding the fall- 
ing off in this year’s purchases, prices have been 
“as maintained. Spot best unmixed seconds 
ure selling to-day at $221,@$22% per ton, and 
shipments at $22@$22%4, while best thirds are 
worth $194%@$19%. The average prices quoted 
by importers in August were $22.38 per ton for 
spot best unmixed seconds, and $21.72 for ship- 
nents, bringing the average for the 8 months 
to $22.60 and $21.60, respectively. These prices 
compare with $21.79 and $21.09, the averages last 
year, showing an increase in 1901 of 81c. to 5lc. 
per ton. This rise is due largely to the better 

yntrol of the industry by the Anglo-Sicilian 
Sulphur Company, which has an advantageous 
“greement with the producers for a long period. 

Statistics just received give the exports of 
‘rimstone from Sicily in July as 31,868 tons, 

hich compares with 27,541 tons last year; an 

crease of 4,327 tons in 1901. Of the shipments 

is year the United States is credited with 16,600 

ns, being 2,600 tons best unmixed seconds and 

‘000 best thirds, and showing a total increase 

ver June of 9,120 tons. Among the other coun- 
‘ies receiving July exports were Germany, 3,380 
tons; Russia, 2,998 tons; and the United King- 
om, 2,169 tons. It is noteworthy that notwith- 

anding the large exports in July, stocks in- 
reased 13,342 tons, being 196,428 tons, against 

‘3,428 tons on June 30th. This increase is due 
o the heavy holdings at Girgenti and Licata, 
‘vhich together amount to 163,793 tons, or nearly 
1% of the total reported by 5 places. On the 

her hand, however, stocks at producing cen- 

rs are at least 5% less than last year. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Gas liquor shows bet- 
r inquiry for shipment to the South, and is 
uoted at $2.70@$2.72% per 100 Ibs. 


Nitrate of Soda.—The ‘‘Warfield” arrived at 
‘ew York with 33,224 bags. The ‘Condor’ is 
iso due this month with 28,000 bags, while next 
ionth at least 9 vessels are expected with a 
otal cargo of 206,616 bags. Sailings for the 
nited States in August amounted to 210,000 qtls.., 
nd for Europe 2,100,000 qtls.; total, 2,310, 000 
(itis. The loadings on September 1st for the 
-nited States are cabled as 65,000 qtls., and for 
Nurope, 1,600,000 qtls.; total, 1,665,000 qtls. At 
‘ew York importers quote spot at $1.88@$1.90 
ver 100 Ibs. on sales, while futures are nominally 
firm at $1.95, though consumers are making lit- 
tle inquiry for forward shipments, expecting low- 





er prices later. Abroad the market is quiet, 
while the bearish element anticipates a weaken- 
ing of the producers’ combination when the No- 
vember sales of nitrate ground by the Chilean 
Government are announced, and also when the 
output has been increased by the resumption 
of work at some of the idle plants. Neverthe- 
less, prices continue at the recent high level in 
European consuming markets, and no change 
is looked for here for some time yet. 


Phosphates.—American stuff has suffered a 
heavy decline in foreign markets during the 
past 8 months, partly because freight rates are 
lower than last year, but more particularly as 
competition among sellers has been sharper. As 
fluctuations have been marked since the first 
of the year, we give below a table of the aver- 
age c. i. f. prices per long ton ruling at the pe- 
riods mentioned at United Kingdom and Euro- 
pean ports: 


Eight 
Jan. Aug. months. 
Florida hard rock........ $12.53 $11.36 $11.60 
Florida land pebble...... 9.51 8.49 8.73 
Florida Peace River...... 7.88 6.90 7.46 
Tennessee hard rock..... 11.25 10.73 10.77 
South Carolina dried rock 7.80 6.90 7.22 
PVORRMOE 8 ickkasvccisiawes $9.99 $8.87 $9.15 


As will be seen, Florida high-grade rock shows 
the heaviest fall, $1.17 per ton, and Tennessee the 
least, 52c. This difference is partly explained 
by the fact that the Florida rock sells at over 
$1 per ton above Tennessee, and as the latter 
must pay higher freight rates from Pensacola, 
(its leading shipping port), its market prices 
are necessarily well regulated. 

Moreover, the foreign trade in Tennessee rock 
is in comparatively few hands, who exported 
last year only a little over one-third the quantity 
that the Florida high-grade rock people did. 
The best demand for Tennessee rock comes from 
France and Italy, where but little high-grade 
Florida stuff has been imported so far this year. 

The shipments of Peace River pebble phos- 
phates through Punta Gorda, Fla., in August 
amounted to only 2,665 tons to Plymouth, Eng., 
making this year’s total 18,790 tons to foreign 
ports, and 17,095 tons to domestic, or 35,885 tons 
in all. As compared with the corresponding 8 
months last year there is a falling off of 6,911 
tons in exports, but an increase of 1,471 tons 
to domestic buyers. 

The shipments of rock from Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn., show an improvement over last year. In 
the 7 months ended July 31st the total movement 
was 224,667 tons, of which 139,634 tons, or 62%, 
was for domestic consumers, and the remaining 
85,033 tons for export. Our foreign trade has 
been chiefly with the superphosphate manufac- 
turers of Italy and France, though some rock 
has also been taken by Germany, Belgium and 
England. 

The exports of phosphates from the United 
States in July amounted to 60,556 long tons, 
making a total of 399,308 tons for the 7 months 
this year, as against 393,618 tons last year, show- 
ing an increase of 5,690 tons in 1901. The larg- 
est foreign consumers are Germany, France, 
Italy and the United Kingdom. The imports 
of Belgian and other phosphates into the United 
States in the 7 months ended July 31st amounted 
to 71,514 tons, which is 18,175 tons more than 
last year. Only 30 tons of the imported phos- 
phates were re-exported this year, the remain- 
ing quantity being used as a filler for fertiliz- 
ers. 

Since the African phosphates are the most ag- 
gressive competitors of the Americans abroad, 
it is of interest to note the c. i. f. prices ruling 
during the past 8 months. In January 63@70% 
Algerian rock sold at $9.72 per ton, receding to 
$7.92 in June, and closing at $8.37 in August, 
while 58@63% stuff ruled at $8.15, $6.49 and $6.90, 
respectively, which was also the range for 
Gafsa (Tunis) rock. The 8 months’ average 
was $8.86 for 683@70% Algerian rock, and $7.36 
for either 58@63% Algerian or Tunis stuff. The 
largest buyers of these phosphates are located 
in France and England, where rather low-grade 
stuff is used extensively in the manufacture of 
superphosphates. Quotations are as below: 





Ci. f Un’d Kingdom 
Phosphates. Per Ton | or European Ports. 


_F.o.b. |" Unit. (Long ton. 


*Fla. hard rock (77 @80%)|$6.50@7 .00 7 @ired $10.92@11. : 
*Fla. land pebble (68 @ 732) : 85@4.00) : @64a * — 8.5 





*FlaPeace River.'58@62s)| 2.50@2.75|5 @5led| 6.00@ 6 60 
tTeno .. 78@804, export.| 3.50@3. 85) ord 1059610.92 
VEER ecsces 78% domestic. Se leessccases etdctiadneeue 
{TOMB .0<000 7E% = SMT ceceweses sabwvessge pe 
tTenn.......70% * ROE fT sitadesecKiesice Stetees 
§So. Car. rock, dried rock Be kéaeccdasalecnssxmanvese 
Algerian, rock. ..(63@70% |..........- 8.04@8.70 
Algerian, rock. °(58@63s) ied: osewe 15 6.60@7.20 
Tunis, Gafsa....... Mars cbaeeucsy ben’ | 54@5i4d| 6.30@6.60 


*Fernandina, Mt Pleasant. § On vessels, Ashley 
River. 





Freight rates from Florida ports are about as 
follows: To Baltic ports, $5; Continental, $3.60@ 
$3.90; Mediterranean, $4.20@$4.56; United King- 
dom, $3.84. 

From Savannah, Ga., to Continental ports, 
$3.18. 
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Pyrites.—Trade continues good and prices are 
firm. The consumption of Spanish pyrites is 
larger than last year by at least 10%. Statis- 
tics as completed give the imports of pyrites 
into the United States in the 7 months ending 
July 31st at 227,715 long tons, as against 204,912 
tons in the same time last year. We quote, 
per ton, as follows: Mineral City, Va., lump 
ore, ‘all sold, and fines, $4.20 per long ton. Charle- 
mont, Mass., lump, $5, and fines, $4.75. Spanish 
pyrites, 12@14c. per unit delivered ex-ship New 
York and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites 
contain from 46@51% of sulphur; American from 
42@44%. 


Liverpool. Aug. 28. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


There is no special activity to report in heavy 
chemicals on the spot, but inquiries are coming 
in more freely, which it is hoped will result in 
a better trade shortly. 

Soda ash is selling to a fair extent at usual 
varying prices, according to market. The near- 
est spot range for tierces may be called about 
as follows: Leblane ash, 48%, £5 15s.@£6; 58%, 
£6 2s. 64.@£6 7s. 6d. per ton net cash. Am- 
monia ash, 48%, £4 10s.@£4 15s; 58%. £4 15s.@ 
£5 per ton net cash. Bags, 5s. per ton under 
price of tierces. Soda crystals are in usual job- 
bing request at generally £3 7s. 6d. per ton, less 
5% for barrels, or 7s. less for bags; with special 
terms for certain export markets. Caustic soda 
is in quiet demand without change in va'ue. 
We quote spot range as follows: 60%, £9@£9 5s.; 
70%, £10@£10 5s.; 74%, £10 10s.; 76%, £10 17s. 6d. 
per ton net cash. For home consumption over 
1902 makers are now prepared to contract on 
po basis of £8 12s. 6d. per ton rails works for 
60%. 

Bleaching powder is dull on spot at nominally 
£7 per ton net cash for hardwood, with special 
quotations for continental and other export mar- 
kets. For home consumption over 1902, £6 7s. 6d. 
per ton rails works is quoted for softwood pack- 
ages, which figure is 10s. per ton under spot quo- 
tation. 

Chlorate of potash is meeting with some little 
inquiry, but there is not much actual business 
passing, and values are unchanged at nominally 
3144d.@314d. per lb. net cash. 

Bicarb. soda is steady at £6 15s. per ton, less 
214% for the finest quality in 1 cwt. kegs, with 
usual allowances for larger packages, also spe- 
cial terms for certain export quarters. 

Sulphate of ammonia is firm at £10 17s. 6d.@ 
£11 per ton, less 2%% for good gray 24@25% in 
double bags, f. o. b. here, but buyers are shy 
of operating at these figures, while holders de- 
cline to make any concessions. 

Nitrate of soda is in light demand on spot at 
£9@LI 5s. per ton, less 2%% for double bags 
f. o.b. here, as to quantity and quality. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





New York, Sept. 6, 1901. 
Pig iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 


| Week ending From From 
Fuel used) Sept 7, 1900.{ Sept. 6, 1991. |Jan.,’00.|Jan., ‘01 











F’ces.| Tons.|F’ces.; Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
An’ racite 
& Coke.|} 197 |225,425| 235 297,325) 9,962, 940 /10,380, 153 
Charcoal.| 31 | 8,225 22 6.625, 250, 567) 279,337 








Totals.) 228 253,650 257 ' 303,950 10,213,507 10,659,490 











The strike continues to be the main feature, 
and some disturbance has been caused, deliveries 
of certain kinds of material having been badly 
delayed, while others cannot be had just now. 
The effect on prices has not been so great as 
might have been anticipated. Everyone expects, 
however, that the strike will soon be over, and 
that production will resume its usual course. 

Imports of iron ore into the United States for 
the seven months ending July 31st were 486,228 
tons, which compares with 550,852 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1900; showing a decrease 
of 64,624 tons, or 11.4%, this year. 

The first cargo of manganese ore from Cala- 
bria arrived in Baltimore September 2d in the 
steamer ‘“Phoenix.’”’ The ship brought 1,800 tons, 
which was the total mined up to the date of 
sailing. The island of Calabria is not far from 
Nombre de Dios on the coast of Colombia, and 
is 53 miles from Colon. 


Birmingham. Sept. 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is a good tone to the Alabama pig iron 
market. There is a fairly good demand, and 
the furnacemen feel confident that an improve- 
ment in quotations is not far distant. A promi- 
nent iron man of this district stated that pur- 
chasers who had placed orders for October were 
writing asking for earlier delivery, and inti- 
mated further orders if this request was grant- 
ed. 

Announcement is made of the receipt of an- 
other order for iron to be sent to the foreign 
market, making the second to be received in 
this district in the last three weeks. Iron prom- 
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ises to go to the export market in good shape 
before the end of another month, when the cot- 
ton shipments start. 

During the next week the Vanderbilt Furnace, 
belonging to the Tutweiler Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, will shut down for repairs, and one of 
the Ironton furnaces belonging to the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal and Iron Company will blow 
out also for repairs. The Means-Fulton Iron 
Company, of North Birmingham, has the con- 
tracts for making repairs about both furnaces. 
New stoves will be placed at the Ironaton fur- 
nace. 

Col. T. G. Bush, president of the Shelby Iron 
Company, which has 2 charcoal furnaces in 
blast at Shelby, Ala., states that there is a 
good demand for charcoal iron, as car-wheel 
manufacturers are busy. 

Quotations are holding their own, and the list 
of prices given shows little, if any, change. The 
following are the figures: No. 1 foundry, $11@ 
$11.25; No. 2 foundry, $10.25@$10.50; No. 3 foun- 
dry, $9.75@$10; No. 4 foundry, $9@$9.50; Gray 
Forge, $9; No. 1 soft, $11@$11.25; No. 2 soft, 
$10.25@$10.50. 

The finished iron and steel market in this dis- 
trict is yet active. Men are scarce in rolling 
mills hereabouts. The rolling mills in this dis- 
trict are working steadily, and Superintendent 
Dwyer, of the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany’s Birmingham mills, is authority for the 
statement that many skilled rolling mill men 
could find employment with ease in this State. 
A small order from the Navy Yard at New 
York is being filled by the Ensley steel plant, 
Lieutenant Commander Denig, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., being here to watch the manufacture. Five 
of the open-hearth furnaces at the steel mill 
have been in operation, but it is the intention 
of the company to start up more. 

Buffalo. Sept. 2. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Cov.) 

Conditions seem very favorable for a strong, 
active market ahead. It is true that two or three 
furnaces in the past 10 days have been trying 
to fill every chink of their order books and 
have therefore been willing to name prices be- 
low the market. Two of these have satisfied 
their appetite already. As a rule we believe 
furnaces tributary to this market are well sup- 
plied with orders for the rest of the year and 
even into 1902. The busiest season of the year 
is just ahead, and the labor situation will soon 
be on a normal basis, but notwithstanding these 
strong features prices are held down very con- 
servatively by all. We quote below on the cash 
basis, f. o. b. cars Buffalo: No. 1 strong foundry 
coke iron, Lake Superior ore, $15.50; No. 2, $15; 
Southern soft No. 1, $15.25; No. 2, $14.75; Lake 
Superior charcoal, $17.50; coke malleable, $15. 


Cleveland. Sept. 4. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Ore.—The ore shippers have started on 
another month of extraordinary activity in ship- 
ment, aiming to get down enough ore early to 
prevent paying the higher rates on material, 
which must be moved, when the season of better 
freights comes with the advance of fall. They 
are therefore taking all of the tonnage that is 
being presented and are keeping the docks busy 
constantly unloading what is shipped. The 
movement continues as it has been therefore, 
equal to the capabilities of the unloading ma- 
chinery. The rates have not changed, being 
still 80c. from Duluth; 70c. from Marquette, and 
60c. from Escanaba. The prices do not change 
on ore that is offered for sale, bessemer bring- 
ing $4.25 and non-bessemer and Mesabi ores 
bringing $3. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of pig iron, especially in the 
foundry grades, are now heavier than the pro- 
duction, and delays in delivery are occasioned 
constantly. Some of the furnaces are filled up 
for the month of September. All of this ma- 
terial is to meet immediate requirements, as no 
contracts of any moment, aside from a sale of 
4.000 tons of No. 2 foundry, are reported, which 
entailed deliveries beyond the ist of October. 
The prices do not change, No. 1 foundry being 
quoted at $14.25 and No. 2 foundry at $13.75 in the 
Valleys. Basic is still quoted at $15, although 
no large sales have been made during the week. 
A few inquiries for material have appeared, in- 
dicating business later on. The demand for 
bessemer is lLmited and no sales have been re- 
ported, nor are any expected until the strike of 
the Amalgamated Association has been settled 
one way or the other and the idle mills resume 
operations. The nominal quotations are $15.25. 


Finished Material.—The demand for sheets and 
bars, the product of the idle mills, keeps up, 
with no increase in production. The would-be 
buyers therefore are still dependent upon the 
sheets which are found in the stock piles and 
naturally are not obtaining all the material 
which they wish to use. The prices, however, 
have not changed in the least, the market being 
strong and firm at old prices of 3.95c. on No. 
28 and 2.50c. on No. 10 blue annealed—both out 
of stock. Bars are also quoted at the old prices, 
with the material available being hardly up to 
the requirements of the trade. Steel bars are 
quoted at 1.50c. and iron bars at 1.52%c. at 
the mills. Stock quotations are 1.70@1.75c. The 


demand for structural material ig one of the 
features of the market, with the prices remain- 
ing firm at 1.70c. Although material is scarce, 
inquiries for large lots are coming in and in 
some instances good-sized orders are placed. A 
small order of ship material was also placed 
this week, at the old prices, the plates bringing 
1.70c. Billets are bringing a premium of $1, as 
all quotations this week have been $25, at which 
price some good-sized orders were taken. The 
demand for light rails is now so brisk that buy- 
ers from a considerable distance have come to 
Cleveland to make purchases of the brokers and 
jobbers who happen to have material on hand. 
The price is an uncertain quantity, ranging con- 
siderably above the prevailing market quota- 
tions. The price of heavier rails has not been 
affected, holding firm at $28. 


Old Material.—The demand for scrap has kept 
up during the last week, much of it being taken 
to take the place of other raw materials which 
are not immediately available. The prices have 
not changed. 


Philadelphia. Sept. 5. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Eastern furnace production is 
pushed to its fullest capacity. Iron is delivered 
as fast as made. There is no occasion to buy 
much at this time. Production is sufficient to 
take care of demand. A few founders have re- 
ceived sample lots of the iron made in the new 
Dominion furnaces. The mills are melting up 
forge very fas.. Steel pig is said to be unsettled, 
but buyers are not forcing business and intimate 
that basic and bessemer will weaken. Agents 
here say it will not. Anyhow, the shape things 
are in forbids saying anything outside of how 
the market is to-day. The accumulation of pig 
in the West does not affect this market. Quota- 
tions rule about as follows: No. 1 X foundry, 
best, $16, delivered; No. 2 X foundry, $15; No. 2 
plain, $14.50; forge, best, $14; average, $13.50; 
basic, $13.50; bessemer, $14.50. 

Muck Bars.—Everything that looks like muck 
bars is sold up and bottom figures were quoted 
this morning at $29 at seller’s mill. 


Billets.—Rumors of large sales at a drop are 
made, but no proof is at hand. The rumor of 
strike settlements has a weakening effect. Spot 
billets are not to be had and buyers are hard to 
bargain with for December deliveries, as the sit- 
uation is by no means clear. A hand-to-mouth 
business is being done around $27. 


Merchant Bar.—People who must have bar 
iron or bar steel paid prices yesterday and to- 
day that look as though an advance had ar- 
rived. Makers are crowded very hard to keep 
up and outside quotations are snapped up, if the 
iron can be delivered. There will probably be an 
advance in a few days unless the strike rumors 
materialize. 


Sheets.—This is a difficult market to report. 
Prices have been advanced. Nos. 21-24 go at 
3.60. and above; No. 28 is worth 4.10@4.30c. 
Buyers want the stuff and don’t stop at frac- 
tional advances. It looks now as if some con- 
sumers will have to go without. 


Pipes and Tubes.—An advance is here and an- 
other is in sight, but pipe is selling without ref- 
erence to price-list advances. Capacity is un- 
equal to the strain and our own trade has been 
squeezed out of some tubing by reason of West- 
ern demand. The mills are booking some big 
orders for remote delivery. Even if the strike 
mills resume tubing will be hard to get for a 
while. 

Skelp.—Eastern mills have had fancy prices 
hurled at them and are taking all the business 
they can manage. Much more is offered, and 
the pick and choice of contracts are being en- 
tered. Sheared is nominally 2@2.10c.; grooved, 
1.90@2c. There never was such a rush. 


Merchant Steel.—The feature of the market is 
the iarge amount of business that is being done 
for future delivery. All selling prices are quoted 
somewhat higher here, although agents insist 
there has been no actual advance. The inquiries 
that are coming in betoken a disposition among 
a good many Eastern concerns to place larger 
orders this month and they will:-do it unless 
frightened off by fancy figures. 

Plates.—There is not a known user of iron and 
steel plate in the East but would place orders 
for more material at the regular prices if they 
could, but mill men are counselling against it 
and are trying to keep away from big orders 
excepting at what buyers regard as extreme 
prices. Quarter-inch plate is 1.80c.; flange, 2@ 
2.10c. 

Structural Material.—It is simply impossible to 
make an intelligent report. All who must have 
early deliveries have to buy such favors and 
just what they pay is a matter no one can find 
out. 

Steel Rails.—The office talkers pretend that 
everything is quiet and as their statements can- 
not be gainsaid the market is so reported, but 
all shows there is something going on beneath. 

Old Rails.—Those who have old rails to sell 
are inclined to put up prices, merely because 
they don’. want to sell and buyers are anxious. 
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Scrap.—Heavy melting steel would bring a 
fancy price this week if it could be had fo; 
immediate del.very. Some railroad scrap wil! 
be held for $20. Light scrap is bringing $14; cas 
borings went at $7; axle stuff is inquired for, bu 
there is none. Iron axles are nominally $23: 
steel, $17.50. 


Pittsburg. Sept. 4. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There has been but little change in the iro; 
and steel markets during the week. Sales o{ 
gray forge and foundry iron were a trifle bet- 
ter than the previous week, but no bessemer pig 
iron was sold. The Valley furnace men have 
filled most of the contracts for delivery this 
month and unless the big strike is soon ended 
will be compelled to close some additional fur- 
naces or stock up the iron in the yards. Some 
furnaces may go on forge and foundry iron 
as the demand seems to be good. Over 3,000 
tons of gray forge and about 5,000 tons of foun- 
dry No. 2 were sold this week. Prices are fairly 
good in both grades. Bessemer steel billets con- 
tinue to be unusually scarce and no sales are 
recorded. The United States Steel Corporation 
needs all the bessemer billets it can produce. 
Open-hearth billets are quoted at $26 and one 
sale of 1,500 tons at that price is noted. Plates 
are in good demand, but very little business was 
done this week in steel bars. That the strike 
has had but little effect on the sheet industry 
is evidenced by the fact that the American 
Sheet Steel Company began this week to accept 
new business. This has resulted in a drop in 
prices. The combination plants in this district 
are running in full with the exception of the 
Wood Works at McKeesport, which are being 
dismantled. The four-mill plant at Carnegie, 
near Pittsburg, has been moved to Leechburg 
and will soon be ready for operation. A number 
of new independent sheet mills will soon be 
started. Among them will be the four-mill plant 
of the Parkersburg Iron and Steel Company at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. It will be running on Oc- 
tober Ist. At a meeting of the stockholders, held 
at the offices in this city during the week, it was 
decided to erect two additional mills and the 
contracts will be awarded some time soon. The 
tin-plate market is in bad shape. With but 
two exceptions all of the American Tin-Plate 
Company plants are tied up and the independ- 
ent mills are sold so far ahead that they are 
practically out of the market. The price for 
plates in jobbers’ hands is $7 a box. 

There were but few changes in the strike sit- 
uation during the week and neither side made 
gains of any consequence. The American Tin- 
Plate Company is operating the Star Plant in 
this city in fairly good shape with men brought 
here from Eastern cities. The strikers are har 
rassing the new workmen and have succeeded 
in inducing a number to quit work. Despit« 
the police protection given the men when they 
arrive at the Union Station a number have been 
assaulted on their way to the works, but two 
squares from the railroad station. The Demmler 
Works can be started at any time if the men 
engaged can have assurance of proper protec- 
tion. A full force to man the plant has been en- 
gaged. The management has asked the sheriff 
of the county to furnish a sufficient number of 
deputies to guard the works and the request has 
been granted. The works of the American Steel 
Hoop Company that were started since the 
strike began are operating in about the same 
shape as last week. The strikers have per- 
suaded some of the men to quit work, but their 
places were soon filled by new men. The strike 
has affected the window glass industry and as a 
result the start of the factories of the American 
Window Glass Company and the Independent 
Glass Company, the two combinations, arranged 
for September 15th has been postponed to No- 
vember ist. President Simon Burns, of. the 
Window Glass Workers’ Association, is now 
taking an active interest in the strike. He has 
suggested a plan of arbitration to President C 
M. Schwab, of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, which was rejected when he made some 
modifications. While all other persons inter- 
ested in ending the strike have failed to ac- 
complish anything Mr. Burns has held several 
consultations with Mr. Schwab over the long- 
distance telephone on the subject. The result 
of these talks has not been made public, but it 
is believed here that Mr. Burns will be able to 
do something soon looking toward a settlement 
of the strike. 


Pig Iron.—No sales of bessemer pig iron are 
recorded and the price quoted is $15@$15.25, Val- 
ley furnaces. About 3,000 tons of gray forge 
were sold at $13.75, Pittsburg. and 5.000 tons of 
foundry No. 2 were sold at $14.25, Pittsburg. 

Steel.—Bessemer steel billets are unusually 
scarce and none can be had. The nominal price 
is $25. Open-hearth billets are quoted at $26 and 
one sale of 1,500 tons at that figure was made 
this week. Several thousand tons of tank plates 
were sold at 1.60c. But little business was done 
in steel bars and the price remains at 1.50@1.60c. 


Sheets.—The price for future delivéry of No. 28 
gauge has dropped to 3.25c., but for spot ship- 
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ment 4c. is asked. The American Sheet Steel 
Company is taking new business this week and 
its plants are running in better shape than at 
any time sinee the strike began. 

Ferro-manganese.—There was but little busi- 
ness done this week. The foreign product con- 
tinues to sell at $52.50@$55. 

New kxork. Sept. 6. 

Pig Iron.—The market is steady; inquiries are 
increasing and the outlook is good. We quote 
‘or tidewater delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $15.15@ 
315.65; No. 2 X, $14.65@$15.15; No. 1 plain, $15.15@ 
$15.65; No. 2 plain, $14.15@$14.65; gray forge, $14@ 
$14.50. For Southern iron on dock, New York, 
No. 1 foundry, $14.75@$15.25; No. 2, $14.25@$14.75; 
No. 3, $13.50@$14; No. 4, $183@$13.50; No. 1 soft, 
$14.75@$15.25; No. 2, $14@$14.50. 

Bar Iron and Steel.—There is a good active 
demand. We quote 1.48c. for common bars in 
large lots on dock; refined bars, 1.58c.; soft steel 
pars, 1.65c. 

Plates.—Local business, though confined most- 
ly to structural work, continues good. Prices are 
as firm as for weeks. We quote for tidewater de- 
livery in car-loads: Tank, 4-in. and heavier, 
1.78¢c.; flange, 1.88c.; marine, 1.98c.; universals, 
1.78¢. 

Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—There have 
been inquiries from abroad, but foreign sales 
are few. Local business is light. Indications 
point to a continuation of present prices for next 
year. Standard sections are quoted at $28 at 
Eastern mills; light rails at $28@$30, according 
to weight. Spikes are 1.80c.; splice bars, 1.55c.; 
bolts, 2.60@2.70c. 

Structural Material.—Demand continues steady 
with no sales of large lots during the week. We 
quote for large lots at tidewater as follows: 
Beams, 1.75¢c.; channels, 1.75c.; tees, 1.80c.; an- 
gles, 1.75c. 

Nails.—Demand shows no change. We quote 
for large lots on dock: Wire nails, $2.53; cut 
nails, $2.18. 





METAL MARKET. 
New York. 





Sept. 6. 





Gold and Silver. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 
At all United States ports in July and year. 














ON Giclee hatte in ries 
1900. | 1901. 1900. 1901. 

GOLD. 

Exports} $3,272,739 $2,785,571] $83,713,411] $32,276,797 

Imports} 11,263,332 1,658,808} 27,889,199] 17,586,778 

guxcess I. $7,990,593 E. $1,126,763|E. $5,824,212| E.$14,690,019 
ILVER, | 

Exports 4,913,658) 8,838,447] 35,284,144] 32,272,449 

Imports 3,344,093! 2,217,112} 22,193,181] 17,352,378 


—— 


Excess |K. $1,569,565| K. $1,621,335| H. $13,090,963] E:.$14,920,07 


These figures include the exports and imports 
at all United States ports, and are furnished 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment. 





Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending Sept. 5th, 1901, and for years 
from January Ist, 1901, 1900, 1899 and 1898, 











Gold, Silver. Total Ex- 
Pe | ee cess, Exp. 
riod. Exports.|Imports-|Exports.{Imports.| or Imp. 
We’k $2,050 $77,344| $527,895) $65,959). $386,592 
1901. .| 25,801,839) 2,119,466) 21,918,074, 2,635,006)K. 42,995,441 


1900... | 36,388,255| 1,733,228| 26,762,934, 3,446,634|K. 57,971,327 
1899. .| 11,550,543) 8,560,953) 18,928 478 2.497,279' E. 19,420,789 
1898...) 5,738,148 75,436, 02) 23,5.7,087 8,226,873'I. 48,377,840 

The gold exported this week went to the West 
Indies; the silver consisted of 893,149 fine oz. to 
London. The imports of gold and silver were 
from Central and South America and the West 
Indies. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 41,000 oz. 
for the week. This makes a total of 2,295,000 oz. 
from January Ist. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 


1901. 1900. 1899 


Month. |Lond’n| N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y. |Lond’n{ N.Y. 
Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cente. 











January...| 28.97 | 62.82 | 27.30 | 59.30] 27.42| 59.26 
February..| 28.13 | 61.06 | 27.49 | 5976] 27.44] 59.42 
M 27. 27.59 | 59.81 | 27.48 | 59.64 
27.41 | 59.59 | 27.65] 60.10 
27.56 | 59. 28.15 | 61.23 
27.81 | 60.42 | 27.77 | 60.43 
28.23 | 61.25 | 27.71 | 60.26 
28.13 | 61.14 | 27.62 | 60.00 
28.85 | 62.63 | 27.15 | 58.89 
29.58 | 63.83 | 26.70 | 57.98 
29.66 | 64.04} 2702] 58.67 
29.68 | 64.14] 27.21 | 58.99 


| | 


The New York prices are per fine ounce; the Lorndon 
quotation is per standard ounee, .925 fine. 


Average Prices of Metals per Ib., New Yorke 
COPPER. TIN. LEaD. SPELTER,. 











Month, |——————- ——— 

1901.) 1900.| 1901.; 1900.| 1901.) 1900.| 1901.| 1900. 
Jan......| 16.25] 15.58] 26.51] 27.07| 4.35 | 4.68 | 4.13 | 4.65 
Feb,.....| 16.38} 15.78| 26.68) 30.58) 4.35 | 4.675 4.01 | 4.64 
March...| 16.42) 16.29} 26.03} 32.90) 4.35 | 4.675' 3.92 | 4.60 
April....]| 16.43) 16.76) 25.93) 30.90| 4.35 | 4.675 3.98 | 4.71 

ay.....| 16.41) 16.34] 27.12] 29.37) 4.35 | 4.181! 4.04 | 4.53 
June,....| 16.38) 15.75) 28.60| 30.50] 4.35 | 3.901) 3.99 | 4.29 
July.....| 16.31) 15.97| 27.85] 33.10! 4.35 | 4.080, 3.95 | 4.28 
August,,.| 16.25) 16.35) 26.78| 31.28) 4.35 | 4.250) 3.99 | 4.17 
NR oct lae sinc | eee (ee aaa | eee 4.11 
October..|...... 16.37|.. .. | 98.54]...... 4.350|..... 4.15 
NOV icesesleccesc] JRMN. :.. 1 SEMEN ~ sce 4.350|......] 4.29 
Oe RR S| ee i es ea 4.25 
ee eee oe .| 29.90]....-. CBE occas 4.39 


The prices given in the table for copper are the aver- 
ages for electrolytic copper. The average price for 
Lake copper for the year 1900 was 16.52c.; for the month 
of January, 1901, it was 16.77c.; for February, 16 90c; for 
March, 16.9ic ; for April, 16.94c; for May. 16.9ic. ; for 
June, 16-90c; for July, 16.61c; for August 16.50c. 
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with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 

1900. 1901 
Gold. Silver. Gold. 





Banks: Silver. 
WN, ¥. Asw’ A. SOG ocvccccces SEP CUR heviknsanes 
England .... 176,851,100... ak AR. Saeikane nae 
PEOnce .«.... 449,992,155 $227,272,580 487,795,320 $224,199, 495 
Germany ... 139,755,000 71,990,000 161,940,000 83,425,000 
Aus.-Hun. .. 188,620,000 49,860,000 201,945,000 55,170,000 
BOAM ..2.0c 68,445,000 84,510,000 70,020,000 85,645,000 
Neth’l’ds ... 24,350,000 29,610,000 31,257,000 27,973,500 
Belgium .... 14,055,000 7,025,000 15,473,500 7,736,500 
> ere 77,190,000 8,345,000 79,300,000 9,387,060 
ee 394,490,000 38,275,000 349,245,000  36,655,0u0 

The returns of the Associated Banks of New 








Imports and Exports of Metals. 
|Week, Sept. 4.| Year 1991, 

Port. 

| Expts.|Impts.| Expts./Impts. 


New Work. 
(N. Y. Metal Exchange.) 





























Aluminum...... -long ton: 2 5 79 105 
Prices of Foreign Coins. Antimony ore... ‘“* “| ------ set tgacdeeees 806 
“ regulus.. “ ‘“ | ...--.- 32 19 

Bid. Asked. Chromeore.... “ “ <cdnctllesdemaeeiawaaaes 5 
DROMICO GOATS cits ccccccsvecccccccce $ .45% $ .48 Copper, fine .... “ - 872 383 | 39,881 | 13,372 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos... 48 .46 . ae - 80 |...0.... 6,381 50 
Victoria sovereigns .........cccceccses 1.85 4.88 Oe Occ TO pe reccchecceieseheqacass 31,525 
WOMGN SUM Cisiccpcceveseusscendéces 2.86 3.88 Ironore ........ C6 |. coccccfeccccecs 6,975 
SWE WRU 5.5 is cs Sacccwneeceswaeess 4.7 4.85 ‘* pig,bar,rod “ “ 36 128 | 13,249 | 3,550 
Spanish 25 pesetas ......cccccecee incen Sea 4.82 ‘* plates,sheets“ ‘‘ |.-------|..... 611 126 
Lead. sacadia “ 1,180 470 ag — 

Manganese,ore. “ an Kee abeaas F 
Metals,old,scrap ‘* ‘* |..-.+-- 95} 1352] 2,127 
Financial Notes of the Week. ne .. a an 527 

General business continues good, while the Nickel So abe <a 3| 6) va)" 73 
speculative markets are quiet. There is a large “ Gamatte “* ‘ | - s bomea 27,273 
withdrawal of money from New York for West- Pipe,iron& steel ‘“ ‘“ 521 |... 2... 14,911). .... 
ern and Southern points—as is usual at this sea- Railr’d material. “ “ = 110 | 15,514 | 1,818 
son—and rates for loans are higher. It is quite Stgelbars,plates {| {| | | 358 - ge am 
possible that New York may draw some gold « i eke "297 [02225257] eetg30 |... 
from Europe before long, especially in view of Tin . ee ee ORT 48 Be a 1,095 230 | 19,986 
the heavy wheat exports now being made. “and black plates ‘ | ----_ 1,446 7 | 23,691 

my, Kggasecieasxs = se S sceecees - 887 
ee BO RE iccccae Bile ccceus 
. *“ ashes, skim “ “ GF bi cccccee 934 esed 

Silver has been very steady; there is no spe- “ ore..”...... Ds) EE cueanaghs weaaaed 13.871 a 
cial feature. Supplies are absorbed at 27d., but Baltimore. 
demand is not large enough to carry up the (Special Correspondence). 
price. Antimony....... long tons}:------ ascent ft saiceada 10 

Chrome Ore...... eee Bios a 6,536 
Copper, fine...... “* “ 801 | .. 6,180 | 4,381 

Shipments of gold from Australia for New Iron pig, bar,etc. “ “| ....-- 336 | 1,485 |, 5,768 
York are reported to a total amount of $4,000,- eteaane eee mead. ek = erty er 
000. Of this, $750,000 will be due at San Fran- Nails ee eo Le ee 
cisco this week, and $1,250,000 about Septem- Pipe,iron & steel “ | ...... [occ 22.) 1,022 
ber 23d. ee.  lewwscesshccasdaws .-) 8,995 

Steel, wammdte.. © % |. ..cc0. vi 36,666 189 
. i . We i readatwebiagaewen 854 191 

A despatch from Seattle, Wash., September qj, rails...... ie a ene eeenes 72,992 iS 
4th, says: “During the month of July the de- « and biackplates“ Re eee peers 574 
posits of Alaska and Klondike gold at the Se- Philadelphi ee ee 
attle Assay Office were 823 in number, the total antimony.... "las ted a 22 
deposits amounting to $3,773,680. For the month Chromeore...... “ | ....| 300 )....°°°"| 4131 
of August until the close of business on August Copper, kse<< S Pe cad Ba. ewes 730 ae 
29th, the deposits numbered 600, and the amount "CBOs 000 Se We aeeas ieee cana 24,866 
deposited was $2,253,340.” Iron, pig, bar.... “ ‘| ....... 485 267 | 6,424 

The season both in the Yukon and at Nome « <a oOo gy. gk ae 8,560 210 185,375 
has been very late, so that gold receipts from y, Bess xe “ “ »760 Re 4,692 Pt a 

CM ticaaee | | Nowe aéathvaneaees 200 10 
the North have been smaller than those of Manganeseore.. “ ‘“ |........|.. .... 6,819 
last year. It seems quite probable that the Metals, old...... Ae) = Oe eee, "39 | 11458 
shortage will be made up later in the season. Lt ae Mere) cere eee 129 os 
Pipe,iron & steel “ oY Sivewsdecbadeaeues GO Sinxsccns 
— a e Raa aanaocieenes 5ad7 ‘as 

el, Dars, * OP. BP tiacesens 7 

The statement of the United States Treasury “rails ., - S ' : Sit eee nd 
on Wednesday, September 4th, shows balances — - BD tivccccach -G Biccc: ; 
in excess of outstanding certificates as below, Tin ............ ec 25 |.....+.. 385 
compared with the corresponding day last week: 1 eneelac® Hates, ON oS 2.064 2,086 

Aug. 28. Sept. 4. Vee eee, ee eee 
NE oe ssiians ++ $105,530,506 $109,330,812 _T. $3,800,306 agh. 00° °° ee ee [hits es one 
Ps ccicdtessannse 24,598,198 23,176,044 D. 1,422,154 ...., ic luieiaabichatiUitunakadensecvedatacunsdinedatone 
Legal tenders ..... Sviaaee “Sueeee Ae SADIE... ccuadaeutensaaadesesiscs: teauscees liceodenstndevantsbedeaees 
Treas. notes, etc.. 82,798 80,442 D. MY sande Waraaneegsdinecasccicdesoswaaltcsadacan bre ese 

ORME osiciidaaxaes $144,188,086 $145,126,382 I. $938,246 Total United States. 

Treasury deposits with national banks amount. nt 
ed to $102,882,785, showing a decrease of $1,091,- actin. June. _|__ Year, 1001. 
092 from last week. Expts. |Impts. |Expts. {Impts, 

Antimony....... Long tons : eins 

The statement of the New York banks, includ- " " bus ee tad aa = 22 is 
ing the 63 banks represented in the Clearing Copper, in c 
House—for the week ending August 31st, gives , forms ... cs 9,842} 6,731 | 48,027] 59,818 


the following totals, comparison being made with 
the corresponding week in 1900 and 1899: 





1899. 1900. 1901. 
Loans and discounts. $753,663,000 $816,849,000 $895,186,600 
TIN saccade tascovas 849,793,800 903,486,900 968,121,900 
CIVCHIOTION 6 icccsscaese 14,300,800 28,902,300 30,097,400 
CE Gen ni denndsanvdscs 168,093,900 176,904,400 176,791,400 
Legal tenders ......... 53,545,800 76,045,800 77,159,000 
Total reserve ....... $221,639,700 $252,950,200 $253,950, 400 


Legal requirements... 212,448,450 225,871,725 242,040,675 


Balance, surplus ... $9,191,250 $27,078,475 $11,909,725 
Changes for the week, this year, were ine 


creases of $7,349,200 in loans and discounts, and Z 


$1,089,800 in circulation; decreases of $27,700 in 
deposits, $6.135,200 in specie, $99,900 in legal tend- 
ers, and $6,228,175 in surplus reserve. 





™e following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars and comparison is made 


Iron, pig &bar.. “ “* 3,716 | 8,139 | 57,234] 26,751 
Ce - a 6,659 | 92,924] 12,898 |358 613 
Iron& steelplates “ “‘ 1,982 481) 23,579] 1,191 
Iron & steelrails ‘* “ | 31,515 12 | £09,295 467 
% ‘ wire ‘ “ 6,196 247 | 39.463] 2,815 
Lead, in all forms ‘ 7,444| 5,483) 51,299} 56,024 


o 
- 
a 


Man; nese ore 
and oxide...... - haa oe 13,394 |..... 81,48 
Nickel “&matte “  “ 163] o27-..| i261 | Setbe0 
Nails, cut....... mn OS Te. cacee BURG cee cccs 
WD os kag S TE iseecans ik | eee 
Quickativer..... “  “ DP anchans 192 Sib 


Steel billets, , 
SOGS, C6O.csc0ce 1,154 | 2,664 | 32,630] 12,271 





ME sro acemee walnine  , s 37} 3,112] 1,605| 13,194 

** &black plates * es 21) 3,651 498 | 25,069 

inc PAcadd/ an mae hs 158 67} 2,045 259 
ONG Sa aac P “ | 5,655 s 19.564 





Import Duties on Metals. 


Thedutieson metals under the present tariff law are as 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 4c. alb. Lead, le. 
alb. on lead inores; 2}éc. a lb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 2c. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. Nickel, 6c. a lb, 
Quicksilver, 7c.a lb. Spelter or zine, 1%e. a Ib. on 


pies and bars, 2c. on sheets, etc, C i 
tinum are free of duty. a 
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York are of date August 31st, and the others 
August 29th, as reported by the ‘Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle” cable. The New York 
banks do not report silver separately, but the 
specie carried is chiefly gold. The Bank of 
England reports gold only. 


The Treasury Department’s estimate of the 
amount and kinds of money in the United 
States on September ist is as follows: 


In In 
Total. Treas. circulation. 
Gold coin (ine. bul- 
lion in Treas.)... $1,147,836,145 $258,455,786 $630,037,710 
Gold certificates.... 259,342,649 








Silver dollars....... 524,181,832 68,021,039 
Silver certificates.. ........... 433,550,842 
Subsid. silver....... 91,308,385 80,788,228 
Treas. notes of 1890. 44,433,000 44 300,417 
Bos Ws BB cco ccccces 346,681,016 333,975,624 
ROUTINE TA a 
Nat. bank notes.... 357,419,155 9,645,840 347,773,315 

Total ..............$2,511,859,533 $314,069,709 $2,197,789,824 


Population of the United States September 
Ist, 1901, estimated at 77,985,000; circulation per 
capita, $28.18. For redemption of outstanding 
certificates an exact equivalent in amount of 
the appropriate kinds of money is held in the 
Treasury, and is not included in the account of 
money held as assets of the Government. This 
statement of money heid in the Treasury as as- 
sets of the Government does not include le- 
posits of public money in National Bank De- 
positaries to the credit of the Treasurer of the 
United States, and amounting to $96,373,033. The 
amount reported in circulation September Ist 
was $8,222,675 greater than the estimate for Au- 
gust Ist; and $101,106,782 greater than that for 
September Ist, 1900. 


The coinage executed by the mints of the 
United States in August and the 8 months this 
year, is reported by the Bureau of the Mint 
as below: 











Denomi- August. Eight months. 
nations. Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 
D'ble eagles. 154,000 $3,080,000 1,132,491 $12,649,820.00 
Eagles ....... 187,000 = 1,870,000 = 3,529,039 35,290,390.00 
Half-eagles . 366,000 1,830,000 3,172,961 15, 864,805.00 
Oe rs 267 667.50 

Total gold. 707,000 $6,780,000 7,834,758 $63,805,682.50 
eS eee 1,932,000 1,932,000 15 15,538, 450.00 
Half-dolls, .. 960,000 480,009 1,863, ou 
Quar.-dolls. . 1,108,000 277,000 2,097,278.20 
Dimes ........ 4,520,000 452,000 17,649,780 —1,764,978.00 


Total silver 8,520,000 $3,141,000 45,303,794 $21,263,931.50 


Oy 








5c. nickels... 3,174,000 158,700 13,829,013 701,450.65 
Ie. bronze.... 6,061,000 60,610 69,999,143 299,881.43 
Total minor 9,235,000 $219,310 53,828,156 $1,001,332.08 


Total coin, 18,462,000 $10,140,310 106,966,708 $86,070,948.08 
Total, 1900.... 18,402,000 7,774,160 107,005,087 97,205,901.S4 

The decrease of $11,134,956 in the total coinage 
in the 8 months this year is due largeiy to the 
smaller coinage of gold. 


The exports of manufactures from the United 
States for the 7 months ending July 31st, while 
they amounted to a large sum, showed a decrease 
from last year. The statement of the Bureau 
of Statistics is as follows: 

1900. 1901. 
NE OE occ skuncessane $797,243,527 $813, 143.429 
IRIN on ka poems 268,309,199 236,093,424 
eikbsberkenee 33.7 29.0 

The actual decrease in the value of manufac- 
tures exported was $32,215,770, or 12%. 


Imports of specie at San Francisco for the 7 
months ending July 31st were: 








Gold. Silver. Totals. 
i a ee ae $2,128,378 $239,241 $2,367,619 
ON eyes 3,092,100 1.517.791 4.609.891 
a Pe $5,220,478 $1,757,082 $6,977,510 
Totals, 1900 ........27: "22 "s'973;779 °1/470/876  10,444.655 


The imports this year came from the follow- 
ing countries: Mexico, $2,142,167; British Colum- 
bia, $68,224; Australia, $1,966,816; Japan, $2,674,693: 
China, $42,640; Central America, $76,017; Miscel- 
laneous, $6,953. 


Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to August 22d, 1901, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 





; 1900. 1901. Changes. 
NE eS £3,608,372 £5,025,410 1. £1,417.038 
Ge ee 511.756 398.685 D. 113,071 
The Straits .....2! 319;744 79976 D. 239.768" 
ei aloe £4,439,872 £5,504,071 I. £1,064,199 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £139,000 
in bar silver from New York, £11,000 from the 
West Indies, and £3,000 from Australia; total, 
£153,000. Shipments were £97,100 in bar silver 
to Bombay, and £25,000 to Calcutta; total, £122,- 
100. 


Indian Exchange has been stronger under the 
influence of a greater demand for money in 
India. All the Council bills offered in London 
were taken at an average of 15.97d. per rupee, 
the highest price for some time. 


Other Metals, 





Daily Prices of Metalsin New York. 
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London quotations are perlong ton (2,240 lbs ) standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m.b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price of 
electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than these 
figures. 


Copper.—The market was again very active, 
the demand for both home and foreign account 
being rather brisk. Prices remain unchanged at 
16%4c. for Lake; 16%4c. for electrolytic in cakes, 
wirebars and ingots, 16c. in cathodes; 15%4c. for 
casting copper. 

The market for standard copper in London 
opened on Monday at £66 12s. 6d., declined to £66 
7s. 6d. toward the middle of the week, but ral- 
lied on Thursday to £66 15s. The closing quo- 
tations are cabled as £66 15s.@£66 17s. 6d. for 
spot, £67 7s. 6d.@£67 8s. 9d. for three months. 

Statistics for the second half of August show 
a decrease in the visible supplies of 400 tons. 

Imports of copper into the United States for 
the seven months ending July 3lst are reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment, at 39,010,023 Ibs., against 45,928,784 lbs. for 
the corresponding period in 1900; a decrease of 
6,918,761 lbs., or 15.1%. Imports of copper ore 
and matte, 44,943 tons, against 12,928 tons last 
year, showing an increase of 32,015 tons, or 
246.3%. As the ore and matte are not separated 
in the returns, it is impossible to make any esti- 
mate of the copper contents. 

Tin.—While the market was fairly active at 
the beginning of the week, business became very 
quiet during the last few days. However, it is 
not unlikely that the lower prices established 
will attract the attention of consumers, espe- 
cially if the steel strike should be definitely set- 
tled at an early date. At the close we quote spot 
Lin at 2534@25l%c.; September, 254,@25%c.; Octo- 
ber, 254%4@25%4c.; November, 25c.; December, 
2434 ¢. 

The London market, which closed last week at 
£118, opened firm on Monday at £118 5s., but 
broke £2 on Tuesday, and further 10s. on Thurs- 
day. The closing quotations are cabled as £114 
15s.@ £114 17s. 6d. for spot, and £3 2s. 6d. lower 
for three months. 

Statistics for the month of August show a de- 
crease in the visible supplies of 1,800 tons. 

Imports of tin into the United States for the 
seven months ending July 31st were: From the 
East Indies, 26,265,966 lbs.; Australia, 632,684 Ibs.; 
Great Britain, 15,723,560 Ibs.; Holland, 1,539,788 
lbs.; other countries, 236,652 Ibs.; total, 44,398,650 
lbs. For the corresponding period in 1900 the 
total was 41,166,774 lbs.; showing an increase of 
3,231,876 lbs., or 7.9%, this year. 

Stocks of tin on September list are reported as 
below, in long tons: 


Store. Afloat. Totals. 








CS cc atnnakssanabeeeshensnees 4,484 4,713 9,197 
DL.  ccteanksdtgstskamebnsecne 990 368 1,358 
U. S., except Pac. ports....... 2,624 3,148 5,772 
GEE 2 biccarcucuccnseesscunasan> 8,098 8,229 16,327 


This is a decrease of 21 tons as compared 
with September’ ist, 1900. 


Lead is absolutely unchanged, and business 
somewhat more active. We quote 4.25@4.32%c. 
3.85@3.87%c. St. Louis, 4@4.05c. New York. 

The foreign market is firmer, Spanish lead be- 
ing quoted at £11 16s. 3d.@£11 18s. 9d., English 
lead 2s. 6d. higher. 

Imports of lead in all forms into the United 
States and re-exports of foreign lead, for the 
seven months ending July 31st, are reported by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment as below, the figures being in tons of 2,000 
lbs. : 


1900. 1901. Gants. 








Lead, metallic ............. 146 124 22 
Lead in ores and base , ee 
BED ncscvoccusebnchacsetes 61,465 71,172 I. 9,707 

Total imports .......... 61,611 71,296 I. 9,685 
Re-exports . Scassebbabesstess 51,937 63,098 I. 11,161 
Balance retained ........ 9,674 8,198 D. 1,476 


Of the imports this’ year 50,234 tons (70.5%) 


were from Mexico, and 17,863 tons (25.1%) from 
Canada. Exports of domestic lead—not included 
above—for the seven months were 2,322 short 
tons, against 152 tons only for the corresponding 
period in 1900. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead 
continues uninteresting. Soft Missouri metal is 
selling at 4.27\4c.; chemical lead, 4.30@4.32%. Ar- 
gentiferous lead is 4.32%c. Trading is rathe, 
light. Neither buyers nor sellers expect any 
change in the immediate future and consequent- 
ly do not feel disposed to trade to any extent. 


Spelter is rather quiet, but there seems to be 
a strong undertone to the market. We quote 
3.85@3.8744c. St. Louis, 4@4.05c. New York. 

The foreign market is unchanged, good ordi- 
naries being quoted at £17, specials 5s. higher. 

Exports of spelter or metallic zinc from the 
United States tor the seven months ending Jul) 
3lst were 2,327 short tons, against 16,261 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1900; a decrease of 
13,934 tons, or 85.5%. Exports of zine ore were 
23,315 tons, against 23,237 tons to the same date 
in 1900, showing an increase of 78 tons, or 0.3%, 
this vear. 

Antimony has been in fair demand. We quote 
Cookson’s at 10@10\%c.; Hallett’s at 8%c.; Ital- 
ian, Hungarian, Japanese and U. S. Star at 8%c, 

Imports of antimony into the United States 
for the seven months ending July 31st are re- 
ported as below, in pounds: 


1900. 1901. Changes. 
Antimony ore........... 3,696,036 1,571,751 D. 2,124,285 
Metal or regulus....... 1,922,805 2,199,683 I. 276,878 


The increase of 14.4% in metal imports this 
year was accompanied by a decrease of 57.5% in 
the imports of ore. 

Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 

“xports of nickel, nickel oxide and _ nickel 
matte from the United States for the seven 
months ending July 3lst were 3,409,928 lbs. To 
the corresponding date in 1900 the total was 3,- 
332,462 lbs., showing an increase of 77,466 lbs., or 
2.3%, this year. 

Platinum.—Consumption continues good and 
prices are strong. Ingot platinum in large lots 
now commands $20.50 per ounce in New York. 
In London prices are about on a parity with the 
New York rate. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities. 
is worth 80c. per gram. 

Imports of platinum into the United States for 
the seven months ending July 31st were 3,895 
lbs., against 4,894 lbs. for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1900; a decrease of 999 lbs., or 20.4%, this 
year. 

Quicksilver.—The nominal quotation in New 
York continues $51 per flask, but the metal can 
still be had for somewhat less, $49@$50, accord- 
ing to size of order. In San Francisco the quo- 
tations are $47@$48 per flask for domestic trade, 
and $43@$44 for export. The London quotation 
is £9 per flask, with the same price quoted from 
second hands. 

Exports of quicksilver from all United States 
ports for the seven months ending July 31st 
were 472,212 lbs., against 527,807 lbs. for the cor- 
responding period in 1900; showing a decrease of 
55,595 Ibs., or 10.5%, this year. 

Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. Por Ib. | Per lb. 
No. 1, 99% ingots... ...33@37c. | Ferro-tungsten (37%).....32c. 
No. 2, 90% ingots... ..31@34c. | Magnesium..... $2.75@33 
Rolled sheets. .. ....42c. up | Manganese (over 99%). . $1.00 
Alum.-bronze........20@23c. | Mangan’e Cop (20% Mn). .32c. 
Nickel-alum.........33@39c | Mangan's Cop (30% Mn). .38c. 
Bismuth....... cananenel $2.05 | Molybdenum (Best)....$1.75 
Chromium (over 99%).... 1.00 | Phosphorus...... kebueses 
Copper red oxide........50c. AMMGTICAR ... ...0060020010le 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%). .$1.25 | Sodium, metal ........ 65c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)... 90c. | Tungsten (Best) paoced .69¢. 
Ferro-litanium (20%)... $1.0¢ 


Variations in prices depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 








LATE NEWS. 





The United States Steel Corporation has prac- 
tically given notice that it will go on to open 
its mills, unless the strikers return to work in a 
short time. 





By Telegraph. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Calumet. Mich., September 5th.—The miners 
at the Quincy Mine have posted notices calling 
for a meeting to-morrow, September 6th, and a 
strike is regarded is imminent. The miners ob- 
ject to the raise of $2 per month in the rent of 
the new houses, as they regard it as a cut in 
wages. No change is to be noted in the strike 
situation at the Isle Royale Mine. 
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SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. Sept. 6. 


The list of prices per square of No. 1 slate, 
standard brand, f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 








































a, | | xal®ael ofl gl) £ | 

of | 3 | 98/_99| Sa Rl 
sive, |2ks| | BB S22) 35/98) | E8| 
inches} © a é\6-@uase|a $6 an ® 

SSP) & | me 45a) 55) a8) oOo) = 

$ $ $ $ $ | $ $/|$ 3 

24 x 14] 6.50 | 3.50) 3.00/ 3.00 -} 5.10] 3.00) .. | cncccee 
24 x 12] 6.60 | 3.50) 3.00) 3.00 | 3.80) 5.25) 3.00) 3.75]....... 
22 x 12| 6.60 | 3.50) 3.25) 3.00 |... .| 5.25) 3.00) 3.75) ...... 
‘2x 1) 6.50 | 3.75) 3.25) 3.00 | 4.00) 5.25) 3.00) 4.00 
20 x 12} 6 90 | 3.75)..... 3 00 |.. 5.25) 3.00) 3.75)... ccccee 
ie ei. ee eee 3.25 of Geel GO éecsldna ‘ome 
20 x 10| 6.80 | 4.25) 3.50) 3.25 | 4.00] 5.35) 3.00) 4.25) 10.50 
18 x 12' 6.80 | 3.75)..... GAP lisse §.25| 3.00) 3.50] ....00. 
185 D0l Ce | oceal «+ lees jooeus one | Ss Gc8ONs cece. ee 
18 x 10| 7.00 | 4.25) 3.50) 3.25 | 4.00) 5.35) 3.00) 4.00; 10.50 
ig x 9] 7.00 | 4.50) 3.50) 3.25 | 4.00) 5.35) 3.00) 4.25) 10.50 
i6 x 12) 6.80 | 3.75)..... Se nieasloane .| 2.90) 3.50 snes 
16 x 10) 7.00 | 4.00} 3.50) 3.25 | 4.00) 5 25) 2.90) 4.00) 10.50 
16x 9} 7.00 | 4.25)..... 3.25 | 4 Ov) 5.35) 2.90) 4.25) 10.50 
16x 8| 7.00 | 4.50) 3.50) 3.25 | 4.25) 5.35] 2.90] 4.25) 10.50 
14 x 10} 6 6U | 3.75) 3.25) 3.00 |..... 5 25) 2.70! 3.75) 10.50 
[6 se Qe A accaloavenlecsnselsocaa .---| 2.70| 3.75) 10.50 
14x 8] 6 60 | 3.75) 3.25) 3.00 | 4.00) 5.10) 2.70) 4.25 10.50 
14x 7| 6.40 | 3.75) 3.25] 3.00 | 3.75] 5.10) 2.50) 4.25) 10.50 
13 x 1 Gio | i. Sh cise | om clocos | UME DOMMccae Sue 
12x 9} 5.60 paalhewey oe «all? acme ME Geeeet aeeease 
12x 8| 5.50 | 3.50}..... S208 35 4 85) 2.50) 3.50) 9.00 
12x 7) 6.00 | 3.25)..... 2.85 | 3 25) 4.85) 2.00) 3.50) 9.00 
2x 6| 4.80 | 3 25 2.85 .25| 4.751 2.00' 3 50) 8.50 
Asquare of slate is 100 sq. ft. as laid on the roof. 








Dealers report a promising fall trade, espe- 
cially in roofing slate. Manufacturers of school 
material have nearly completed their domestic 
orders. Prices are unchanged. 

Export trade continues moderate, though ship- 
ments are hurried forward while ocean freights 
are low. In Wales, business is quiet, though 
shipments from Carnarvon show a slight in- 
crease over last year. From February to June, 
1901, the Carnarvon shipments aggregated 39,240 
tons. 

So far this year there is an increased move- 
ment in slate for export, especially of the cheap- 
er grades of roofing. Completed statistics for 
the United States give the total exports in the 
7 months ending July 31st at $525,842, as against 
$482,406 last year, showing an increase of about 
8% this year. The exports of roofing slate alone 
are calculated at 91,304 squares, while last year 
the quantity was 15,251 squares less. These 
shipments have been largely to Great Britain, 
Australia and Denmark, while an occasional lot 
has gone to Norway and Sweden and Germany. 
Mill stock has not been moving as satisfactorily 
as last year, owing chiefly to the smaller de- 
mand in the Far East. It is estimated that the 
mill stock exports during the 7 months under 
review have been less than one-half those of 
last year. Small lots of school material have 
been sent to Africa, India and China, and to 
the Central and South American countries. 


MINING STOCKS. 





Complete quotations will be found on page 316, 317 
and 3.8 of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: 


Boston. Salt Lake, Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. San Francisco. London. 
New York. Spokane. Mexico. 
Philadelphia. St. Louis. Paris. 
- Toronto. 
New York. Sept. 6. 


The holidays made a quiet market, leaving 
brokers to speculate in a few mining specialties. 
Prices exhibit some weakness, but declines 
have not attracted much attention. In the cop- 
per group Amalgamated fluctuated between 
$1173% @$120, and Anaconda at $464, @$47%, on fair 
trading. 

Efforts are again being made to infuse life 
into the Union Copper Company, of North Caro- 
lina, and sales are reported on curb at $544.@$5%. 

Ontario Silver, of Utah, reappeared at $10, and 
holds firmly at this figure. 

Cripple Creek, Colo., shares are stronger, Ow- 
ing to the active market in the West. Isabella 
is again influenced by rumors of a rich uncover- 
ing, ete., and so is rising, selling at 58c. Phar- 
macist brought 12c. on report that certain 
lessees had made a rich strike on the property. 
Alamo is awake at 15c. 

A feature in the California group is the good 
buying lately of the quicksilver shares. The 
common stock of the Quicksilver Company 
is quoted at $3%@$4, closing strong at the 
latter figure, and the preferred stock at $10. 
There is reason for the demand for the pre- 
ferred stock, as it has paid in dividends to 
date $1,888,411, which is a return on this share- 
capital of nearly 44%, the last declaration being 
made in May of this year. Years have passed 





since the common stockholders got a dividend, 
and though the company is benefiting greatly 
by the continued high price for quicksilver, it 
is not thought that a dividend will be paid for 
some time yet. 

A rather unfortunate enterprise is the Bruns- 
wick, whose shares have undergone wide fluc- 
tuations in recent months. To-day 10c. is quoted 
and although there are offers at this price few 
buyers can be found. The fact is, stockholders 
have been so often surprised with assessments 
that their confidence is shaken. Since incorpo- 
ration the company has levied assessments ag- 
gregating $250,000, which is equal to 50% on 
the share-capital of $500,000. It is believed, how- 
ever, that by systematic and economical work- 
ing the property can be put on a paying basis. 

The Comstocks are weaker, as stockholders 
show too great anxiety to unload whenever the 
market rises. Thus Consolidated California & 
Virginia slumped to $1.75 from $1.90, and the 
other shares accordingly. Assessments are tog 
regular to satisfy even the most hopeful stock- 
holder, who is constantly told that lower levels 
of the lode when unwatered may yield large 
profits. 


Boston. Sept. 4. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


We have an active market at last, and busi- 
ness has been very lively. Sales have been large 
and prices are gaining. It is a broad and strong 
market, with some indications that this con- 
dition will last for some time. 

The only heaviness perceptible has been in 
Amalgamated, which went off somewhat in sym- 
pathy with New York. The Lake coppers were 
strong and the low-priced stocks are coming out. 
Holders of these are seeing a chance for a lit- 
tle speculation. The new stocks were especially 
sought for, and the South Range shares took a 
good share of the trading. 

In all there were 30,000 shares of mining stocks 
sold yesterday, and to-day business iooks quite 
as good. 

The Boston ‘Transcript’ makes a comparison 
which is so good that I cannot resist quoting the 
following: ‘‘Comparing prices of leading New 
York stocks to-day with a year ago, nearly $40 
average advance is shown. Having this in 
mind, the contrast of Boston copper stock prices 
with a year ago will not seem quite so remark- 
able, although the average advance is decidedly 
higher than in the Wall Street group. We go 
to greater extremes here in Boston and are apt 
to have either feast or famine in copper share 








speculation. Here is the comparison: 
High, 1899, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 
February. 1900. 1901. 
PAV ODRUES oo scsiiveincsicés $1844 $314 $3214 
MBB a vis i isiscncs cexantins 13% 14% 5% 
MEINE siceenncccccccasse 80 19 14 
MEE cB ckGe pi cacéurkicies 19 4 2% 
MI one oa6400 cmcaxeaner 45 24 41% 
ree 3614 20 5636 
Calumet & Hecla......... 895 745 730 
Copper Range ......ccceve 55 19 8014 
Elm River ...... 18 3% 54 
Franklin .... 30 13% 2234 
Isle Royale 75 2814 39 
SP rains a casiuitaneanabes 17 6% 37 
WRMMIMMONNE ciss.c.cscasrwiscacss ses 19 3 18% 
ee SPR ere rere 3814 17% 53 
PROTO WO!  oicecccvisccceces 86 2 2% 
CH CGIORY co ciecvcccccseus 21% 3 5 
RI A564 id conse tweens 105 67 114 
I  vhdddcoccnevecsasas 190 140 180 
Rhode Island ............. 17 21% 5% 
OMNGIOEE So ocicccccccuescens 265 213 360 
pe rere 10 2% 2% 
"EVUMNOUMAGE ooccccascasees 144% 8% 58 
WEEE <6. hs.0000s 504 s065eae 11% 2 10 
WI ia: 5S 6 nt cietenceesese 22 3 4 
WONVOEINO. ck cessscvaccscess 50 40 7 
WETOMNOE, oeiccvsctesucsucss 11% 1% 25% 
PVORM BP ois ccs ec cues $80% $5436 $75 


“The average decline of 26 leading Lake Su- 
perior copper stocks from early in 1899 to Sep- 
tember ist, 1900, was $26; the average rally in 
the same to date has been $21. Contrasted with 
Wall Street’s $40 or so advance, comparing 
prices to-day with those of a year ago, this 
hardly looks like a feast, but the multiplicity of 
low-priced stocks sensibly reduces the average. 
Individual cases, the most prominent in the 
market activity, tell a different story. Advent- 
ure fell 145% from 1899 to 1900 and has risen 29 
in the past year; Baltic fell 16% and has risen 
35; Copper Range fell 36 and has risen 61%; 
Mass fell 10%, since rising 30%; Michigan lost 
16 from early 1899 to September Ist, 1900, and is 
now 15% higher; a 21 points fall in Mohawk has 
been followed by a 36 points rise; a 38 points 
loss in Osceola by a 47 points rise; a 52 points 
loss in Tamarack by rise of 137; a loss of 6 in 
Trimountain by rise of 49%, and a drop of 10 
points in Wolverine by advance of 27. Average 
these 10 and we find a decline of $22 from 1899 
highest to September ist, 1900, and an advance 
in the last 12 months of $47. That is, the leading 
copper stocks have kept company with Wall 
Street quite satisfactorily. Some current prices 
compare oddly with those of early 1899; Ar- 
cadian, for instance, selling at $80 then and at 
13% now; it is lower even than a year ago; 
Arnold is another example of same, while Calu- 
met & Hecla, for well understood reasons, sells 





practically at its price of a year ago, $165 under 
the 1899 high point. There was a total shrinkage 
in market value of the 26 stocks of $67,500,000 
from February, 1899, to September Ist, 1900; at 
current prices practically $60,000,000 of this loss 
has been recovered. The table given above is 
suggestive and may prove of interest to students 
in connection with the current movement in 
Boston copper shares.” 

The Union Trust Company has issued a cir- 
cular to stockholders of the Centennial-Eureka 
Mining Company, under date of August 26th, 
stating that it has taken steps looking to the 
co-operation of minority stockholders in secur- 
ing a proper voice in the management and 
policy of the company. The circular asks stock- 
holders the price at which they will sell their 
stocks and if they wish to join the movement to 
combine the interests of the minority stock- 
holders by pooling the stock with a view to se- 
curing a voice in the management and in any 
contracts made with the United States Mining 
Company, and in case of a sale to secure an 
equitable and uniform price for all stock so 
pooled. The circular further says: “We have 
reason to believe that the Centennial-Eureka is 
now earning and could readily pay $4 per share 
a year in dividends, and that, beginning 1902, 
its dividend capacity will increase to at least 
$6 per share.’’ 

The United States Oil Company is stated to 
have earned $200,000 the past year, and to have 
1,200 stockholders.. Very little stock appears on 
the company’s books in brokers’ names. The 
company is free of debt, and has a surplus of 
$67,000. Current production is between 1,000 and 
1,100 bbls. of oil per day. With regard to the re- 
sult of old troubles, it is said that the company 
took 11,000 shares of American Gold Dredging 
stock in settlement of its $50,000 loan. The three 
largest creditors of the Dredging Company were 
the Massachusetts National Bank, the Globe 
Bank and the United States Oil Company. It is 
street talk that the recent advance in the stock 
discounts the early resumption of dividends, 
but as to this point it may be said that until 
the directors can see a reasonable probability 
of maintaining dividends, they will not be re- 
sumed. As to the likelihood of a consolidation 
of the United States, Shawmut and Central oil 
companies, officers of the companies say that is 
farther from realization than ever. In the early 
days of the Shawmut Company such a con- 
solidation was informally discussed, but now the 
subject has been dismissed. The Shawmut is 
the only one of the three companies now paying 
dividends. It has a production of about 600 bbls. 
of crude per day, and finds no difficulty in pay- 
sie stockholders 50c. per quarter with oil at 

25. 


Colorado Springs. Aug. 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The stock market is somewhat stronger than 
last week, although not as strong as it was the 
middle of this week, but the brokers think that 
this is a good sign, for it seems that this is 
the way the market strengthened before; first, 
prices made a big increase, then declined a lit- 
tle, but afterward advanced more steady. The 
demand for stocks still continues to.be very 
good, and a great deal of the money which has 
been cleaned off the market during the bulge 
of the past days seems to be finding its way 
back into stocks again, thus testifying to the 
confidence which is held in Cripple Creek. Con- 
sidering the amount of stock which is on the 
market, however, there is a very gratifying de- 
mand, and the conditions now are very favor- 
able to a substantial gain at most any time. 
This view is generally accepted by brokers, and 
generaily the speculative tendencies of the last 
few days have not met with commendation, 
while the wide fluctuation of Doctor-Jack Pot 
and Isabella may, for the moment, stimulate 
the market, the reaction is made inevitable. 

The principal features of the week are Ana- 
conda, Doctor-Jack Pot, Elkton, El Paso, Gold 
Dollar, Isabella, Pharmacist and Work in the 
Mines, Beacon Hill, Ajax, Central, Eclipse, Mid- 
way, Mollie Dwyre, Morning Sta., Olive Branch, 
and Sedan in the preferred prospects; Golden 
Dale, Gold Knob, Helen B. O. K. in prospects, 
and Acacia, Colorado City and Manitou and 
Reno in the unclassified. 

Gold Dollar has been unusually active this 
week, advancing and declining; opened at 20c. 
and declined to 12%c., then advanced to 22c. and 
closed at 22%c. bid, with 22%c. asked, under 
extra heavy trading. Isabella has not been so 
active this week as it was last, but has shown 
an upward tendency this week, opening at 54c. 
and advancing to 57%c., and trading has been 
very good on this stock, with some sales at 
58c. Pharmacist has shown a little activity this 
week, opening at 9%c. and advancing to 9%c. 
bid, with 10c. asked, with fair trading. Work 
opened at 14%c. and advanced to 15%4c. under 
light sales. Beacon Hill-Ajax has shown some 
activity this week, opening at 5\%c. and ad- 
vancing to 6%c., and closed at 5%c. under fair 
trading. 

Central opened at 7%c. bid, with 8%4c. asked, 
and advanced to 8%c., but closed at 8c. bid, 
with 10c. asked. This stock has shown much 
activity this week, although the sales have: been 
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comparatively light. Eclipse has been active 
this week, although it has shown a downward 
tendency, opening at 135¢c. and declining to 12\%c. 
under heavy trading. Midway opened at 3%c. 
and advanced to 4%c., and closed with 4c. bid 
with 4%c. asked, with good trading. Mollie 
Dwyre has been active this week, opening at 
644c. and advancing to 7c. bid, with 74%c. asked, 
under very good trading, but a good part of 
the trading was in shortening the stock at dif- 
ferent prices. Morning Star opened at 3%c. and 
advanced to 3%c. under heavy trading. Olive 
Branch has been very active this week, opening 
at 3c. and advancing to 4%c. in one day, but it 
declined toward the end of the week to 3c. 
Trading has been very good on this stock, about 
150,006 shares of stock having been sold this 
week with very few shorts. Sedan opened at 
7%c. and advanced to 8c. with fair sales. Golden 
Dale has been rather active, opening at 1%éc. 
and advancing to 15c., but declined to 13%c. un- 
der fair trading. Gold Knob has shown a great 
deal of activity this week, advancing first and 
then declining. It opened at 5%c. and advanced 
to 7i%c., then closed at 5%c., with very good 
sales. 

The total amount of sales for the week is 
2,178,260 shares, with a cash value of $383,299, 
which is about the same as the preceding week. 


Salt Lake City. Aug. 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The week past has been devoid of special feat- 
ures, the higher priced stocks being slightly more 
active, but without sensational variations. For 
the week 363,089 shares were sold for $325,017. 
Ore and bullion settlements for the week were 
468,880 Ibs. 

August dividends from Utah mines have been 
posted as follows: Silver King, $100,000; Con. 
Mercur, $125,000; Daly-West, $52,500; Ontario, 
$15,000; Utah of ‘Deep Creek, $2,000. 


san Francisco. Aug. 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market has been about as usual, with 
dealings on a very moderate basis and nothing 
in the way of news to affect it in either direc- 
tion. Upon the whole, prices were weak, and 
sales were recorded at lower quotations than 
for several weeks past. The active interest 
seems to have gone over to the Oil Exchange, 
where there is, at least, something new to at- 
tract people. 

Some quotations noted are: 
ifornia & Virginia, $1.75; Ophir, 78c.; Silver Hill, 
33c.; Hale & Norcross, 19c.; Caledonia, 18c.; Sier- 
ra Nevada, 14c.; Mexican, 18c. Standard Consoli- 
dated was $3.25 asked, with no sales. 

On the Producers’ Oil Exchange business was 
better. Prices were firmer and stocks sold well. 
Some quotations noted are: Hanford, $123; Home, 
$4; Sterling, $1.60; Twenty-eight, $1.60; Caribou, 
70c.; Four Oil, 37c.; California Standard, 26c.; 
Petroleum Center, 4c. 

For the week ending August 24th the total 
sales on the Producers’ Exchange were 106,187 
shares; total value, $69,880. 


London. Aug. 27. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The main interest in the mining market con- 
tinues to center around the Whitaker Wright 
collapse. Strenuous efforts are being made in 
several quarters to remove Mr. Whitaker Wright 
from the board of the Le Roi Mining Company 
in order that the mine and company shall have 
a reasonable chance of being worked for the 
benefit of shareholders. This company is really 


Consolidated Cal- 





the only one of all the group which has intrin- 
sic value. The two Australians that used to 
belong to the group—Ivanhoe and Lake View 
Consols—have passed out of the control, and it 
looks as if Le Roi was to follow them shortly. 
Mr. Wright has already publicly announced that 
he intends to retire from the board at the gen- 
eral meeting to be held in September, but his 
opponents want him out by direct votes before 
that time. He has issued a lengthy circular to 
the shareholders, pointing out that the agita- 
tion in favor of removing him is being brought 
by a firm of stockbrokers and their clients, who 
are desirous of securing the control of the com- 
pany for themselves. He also brings forward 
evidence which tends to show that this firm 
and their friends want to use the mine in the 
way we are accustomed to in London, viz., to 
enable them to reap a profit by manipulating 
the shares by the dissemination of contradictory 
reports as to the state of the mine. No doubt 
his allegations are quite correct, but the argu- 
ments he uses do not come with very great 
force, since they are only equivalent to saying 
“You’re another.” In order to remove a di- 
rector it is requisite to obtain a three-quarter 
majority, and it is unlikely that the agitators 
will be able to do this. At the general meeting 
in September an opposition to his re-election 
would be effective if an ordinary majority of 
votes were against him. His influence is strong 
enough to resist a direct attack, but he does 
not care to face an ordinary re-election. The 
agitators are desirous of bringing forward Mr. 
R. J. Frecheville as a director. Mr. Frecheville 
is well known as a mining engineer and mine 
operator, and he should make a better director 
than the present members of the board, who 
know nothing about mining. 

There has been some little speculation in 
copper and shares in copper companies this week 
on the strength of rumors of agreements between 
the Amalgamated Copper Company and Euro- 
pean producers, entered into with a view of regu- 
lating the copper market. There have been al- 
ways some attempts to effect such an agree- 
ment, and probably the fact that copper con- 
tinues at and about £65 instead of keeping at 
the £70 level, as was hoped, has caused these 
rumors to be circulated once more. 

Rumors have also been circulated to the effect 
that the Americans are trying to get hold of 
Russian properties with the object of controll- 
ing their output and preventing new large possi- 
ble supplies of copper coming on the ma ket. 
I do not think that any speculation in copper 
shares is being indulged in by the general pub- 
lic, and it seems to be confined chiefly to a few 
professional operators, who hoped to make a 
profit by circulating the rumor. 

Circulars are being sent out in England at 
the present time inviting subscriptions to a com- 
pany called the International Copper Syndicate 
Company, of Boston, Mass., U. S. A. They em- 
anate from a Mr. W. C. Wakefield, who has a 
temporary office in London, and they consist 
chiefly of a choice selection of bad grammar 
and spelling. Very vague information is given 
as to the properties owned by this “Syndicate 
Company,” but there are a number of proper- 
ties scattered about the United States belong- 
ing to it. The circular states that trey are all 
equipped with machinery and that the profits 
are to be £1,000,000 a year. No shares are of- 
fered for subscription, but deposits of cash are 
asked for, and interest at the rate of 14% per 
month is promised. Such circu'ars are only is- 
sued to catch the most ignorant and confiding, 
and the scheme has practically no business ba- 
sis to go on. [It has no standing whatever in 
the United States.—Editor E. & M. J.] 
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Name of Co. 


L’cation.| Date. 






Place of Meeting. 





Am. Sm. & Refi.. 
California Borax.|Cal.. 
California Gulch |Colo- 

















savbeaman Sept.11|Jersey City, N. J. 
Sept.12/San Francisco, Cal.. 
Sept.14| Leadville, Colo. 














Horn Silver....... Utah..../Uct. 2|Salt Lake City Utah. 
Moon Anchor.... |Colo..... Sept.24/Colo. Springs, Colo. 
fs aes Valley 

ORI. 126. -. ah .. |Oct. }/Salt Lake City, Utah 
Republic Ir. & St.|...... Sept.1l1jJersey City, N x m 
Sailor Con ... i * see " >an Francisco, Cal 

ASSESSMENTS. 

come One Toca is io) Deling. | Sale. |Amt 
EOS 1a. sesaveneiinexn Nev. 54 Sept.30 |Oct. 21) .05 
SR ca + ween Nev..| 70} Sept. 4 |Sept.25) .10 
Best & Belcher ....... Nev.. 74/ Sept. 6 |Sept.27) .15 
Butte Basin.......... + Cal 3} Aug. " Sept.23) .01 
Caledonia . . Nev.| 50) Sept.18 |Oct. 7! .15 
California Dredging oo: 05) | SOREN 1s 3<e000s 10.00 
Chollar 56) Sept.19 |Oct. 10) .05 
Confidence .... ...... 37; Oct 2 |QOct. 23) .10 
Dalton. ....0.0000.00000 18) oe t.17 |Oct. 7] .01 
Daylight : 3 uly 1 |Sept.14) .00! 
Eureka Con. Drift ... Cal | 31) Aug.15 |Sept. 2| .00% 
Kern River Oil....... OA Jc] SAGAR Ao oesisss 50 
Kings Co. Oil .. ..... Cal..| 3) Aug.28 |Sept.18) .02 
Littio Bell......0sce0» Utah’...| Sept.14 (Oct. 2) .25 
TD ee cae encuapae Utah; 3) Aug. 30 '/Sept.16) .0014 
Mayflower........ Cal | 56} Sept.16 is 5 
Mexican .. ....,....|Nev..; 68} Sept. 5 |Sept.28] .10 
Occidental............. |Nev..| 37; Sept.16 |Oct. 7] .(5 
Potoal .....- ..+...00+0.|NeV.| 60} Oct. 2 |Oct. 28) .05 
Sierra Nevada........ iNev..|123| Sept.11 |Sept.3u} .10 
Skagit Cumberland C W'sb| 9| Aug.19 |~ept.23) .10 
Sonora Quartz ........ ‘ Sept. 6 |Sept.22) .01 
ROOEM —a tewsae Gal 3) Sept.24 (Oct. 24) .03 
SGhGhbeuwEnane is pees hRles sleneauran ner tieseseai seneae 

DIVIDENDS. 
Latest Dividend. 
NAME OF COMPANY i a , 
lo er ate, 
Date. share, Total. 

*Bald Butte, Mont.. .|Sept.10 06 $15,000) $1,057,148 
+Bethlehem Steel . Sept. 2) .50 150,600) 1,350,000 
*Bunker Hill & Sull..|Sept. 6 107 21,000] 1,242'000 
*Central Lead, Mo .. |Sept.16) .50 5,900 252,000 
tKlkton Con., Colo....|Sept.20) .03 75,000} 1,204,461 
*Empire State, Ida. ..|Sept 16, .10 50,554) 1-106 675 
*La ortuna G., Ariz Sept. 9 .05 12,500} 1,028,500 
*Mammoth, Utah .. Sept.1 .05 20.000} 1,950,000 
Modoc, [Spl 50. xs. Oct. 15) .u3 15,000 255.000 
tNational Lead, pf... Sept.16) 1 75 260,820) 11,622,740 
tNorth Star, B.C. -/Sept.16)  .03 39,900 237,000 
+tRepublicI. & 8S. pe. Oct. 1) 1.72 355.371] 3,198,338 
*Rocco-Homestake . . Sept.10) .01% 4,500 49,500 
*Silver King, Utah - .|Sept.10| .6624 100,000} 4,325,000 
*Smuggler, Colo Sept 16.03 | 30,000} 2,065,000 
Standard Oil -..-+ |Sept.15| 8.00 8,000,000} 112,625,000 
tSt. Joseph Lead, Mo. Sept 16 15 37,500 3,422,000 
owansea, Utah .... Sept.10) .05 5,000. "351,500 
*U. S. Marble, Wash..\Oct. 15) .(.034 15,000 43,750 
U.S. Steel Corp., com. Sept. 14; 1.00 5,064,734) 5,064,734 





~ *Monthly. ji 


ee 


§Semi-Annual. 


























































































PHILADELPHIA, PA. § ST. LOUIS, MO.* Sept. 3. 

J ly | 2 = Aug. 29. | Aug. 30. | Aug. 31. | *Sept. 2. 2. | Sept. 3. ) Sept. 4. * NAME. : _{Shares. aoe Bid. | Ask. NAME. Shares.|Par| Bid. , Ask. 

NAME OF ‘ca-| Par — = | ——|Sates - cement —_———|-———- — ananell cutee ai. 
wend | ' Am.-Nettie, Colo..... 300,000) $10] $1.00] $1.10}! Doe Run Lead, M «| 10,000 

eer L. | Sie L rca Be Le i BL | a) Le Catherine Lead, Mo...| 50,000|  10| '3.50| -4.00||Granite Bimetailic, Mt.| os #0 ool 8-00 
Am. Alkali | $50 ae Central Lead, Mo......| 10,000} 100/180. 0v/140.C0||Kan. & Tex. Coal, Mo.:| 25,000] 100} 48:00] 51.00 
aioe... Sate Ree er oR cc ek tea ere: ea co Columbia Lead, Mo... 50,000 10} 18.00) 14.00 |Renault Lead, Disc | 30,000) 10; 9.50) 11.00 
occcelessoce a? nee Con. Coal, Ill..........! 50.090! 100! 13.00! 21:00) 'St. Joe Lead, Mo.......:} 300.000) 10! 14.50) 16.50 





Bethlehem Steel | 

Cambria Iron.. | 
Cambria weet. -| 
Susq. I. & S... “| 
C nited Gas T.. .. 3 itz!” 


Bethlehem Iron.}| | Pa. | 50 
os | * From our special correspondent. 








TORONTO, ONT. 
Aug. 27, | Aug. 28. Aug. 29. | Aug. 30, $0. | Aug. 81. 


‘lie it? 
Total shares sold, 16,556. | Reported ty Tomeenes, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
oliday. 
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NAME OF l< e 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Aug. 31. Ontario: | 
Golden Star.| 1 04 02%) .04 | .08 04 
: Pal t Par; Ham Reef... 1 |...... | pesrekireesas [kiss sal waxeuibacaeeletasislanseeklossenu 
STocKs. Shares. jval.| Bid. | Asked. STOCKS. Shares. |val.| Bid. |Asked. | British Col.:| | eter ee rer ee ee ee ee me 

— a enniaas _——— j G& | rQ , CU 7 
Ajax... 300,000] $10] $1.653¢| $1.655; ||Lower Mammoth.| 150,000} $1| $3.27. | $3.39 Cariboo MK 2 2 S| a Be | BF | 2 Ks 
BUND «cna. posvoopilinbacenbileae hee :.-| -60 ||Mammoth........ 400,000} 25 2 in 2.224 | Grow’s N. C..25 | 80.00) i006 82.00) 74.00) 81.00 40.06): 
Alice. . 400,000] 25) .3ide)........ 2 eee 400,000 4 1.5336] 1.5954 | Deer Trail 1 08 | .0234| .08 | .025¢) 03 “(os 08 023<|. 
Aneher.......-» --| 150000) 10) 2.45 2.85 [Northern Light ..} 400,000 0635) 07 Fairview....| 1 5 vildessest GRID cseeu | 0244) é 
Ben Butler.......... 5) 000} 10) 16%) .17% ||Ontario........... 150,000; 100; 9.75 |........ Mont & Lon|0.24|......|......)... - eee | r 
Boss Tweed......... 250,000} 1) 41 -4746 ||Sacramento....... 1,000,000 5) .205¢) .2084| Morrison..../1 |...022)20°2: ae a 
Bullion Beck & Ch..} 100,000} 10) 2.00 |........ |Shower Con.......| 400,000) 5) 2i@ |...2.... Noble Five..| 1 |.....: aap sll | .08 | .ii 
Centennial Eureka..| 200,000 |Silver King.. SE MINS cee Siac ocmnse North Star... 1 | 54 | .45 | .52 | .48 | .82 
Con. Mercur. 1,000,000) 5 | Silver IE oN cee aralcocs | 0146] — .0884 Payne....... 11 | .28 | a5 | .19 | 115 | .18 
Dalton 500,000] 1 \Star Consolidated! 500,000) 1) 1 -4346 | Rambier 1 | 50 | .45 | 50 | .45 | .30 
DON...-.. 150,000} 20) |Sunbeam.......... 250,000) 1) 65 67 Republic 14 p 0834) .0344| .04 
Daly-West. 150,000] 20 | Swansea Sn Sei 100,000} 5) 2.8234] 2.49 | Virtue.. 12 | Sol i488 1 2D 1 Re | ae PSR 
eS eae 200,000] 5)..... 5S akeckeetwe |South Swansea. 150,000} 1) .494g/ 52 War EgiCon} i 1446) .1336) .15 | .13 | .14%% 
Eagle & Blue Bell..| 250,000) 1) .& |.. ..... a ab oceuaeinbel 400,000) 1) 90 91 Wonderful.|} 1 | .044/ .98 | .04%) .03 0444 2 
| applet 100,000} 10, .30 cys Cee 300,000} 1) .3684) .87 | Winnipe: 1 | [04 | y 
Grand Central...... 250,000} 1) 4.57 | 4.90 lUnele Sam Con...} 500,000] 1) 1.94%] 1.9454 Develop Co, a ees ai 
Homestake.......... SEE Bicsucsouthbnsinges bckss upeantaal MOA8] = 1)... -afocccroee Can.G.F 215 10 10) .053<| .043¢| .0514| .043¢) .0534 
Horn Silver.... 400,000) 25) 3.70 "= Sa 000 | 1834 2g - 
Joe Bowers 400,000 | (0684! .0€% || Yankee Con ....-- 250,000'0.10 J Total sales, 23,000 shares. 
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NEW YORK. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. t 
Au 30. Au 31. ; *Se Se is 5 | 
‘aun OF Com: roca. | pea eee oe (es | ept. 2. | | Sept. 3. | Sept. 4.) Sept. 5. | Aug. 26. | Aug. 27. | Aug.2s. | Aug. 29. | Aug. 30. | Aug. 31. 
PANY. | tion. | val. H.) L. | B H i | H. A. | Name OF /Par|———.- a ee Sees | nanos -—_—— _—_-- —_——__| Sales 
_ Faas: Se be | B | | oe | | Be] | Be L. | . L. | Company. jval.) B. | A. a.) A. B. A. B. A. B. A. B. : 
\nalgamated e.|Mont .| SOON. UIE... s chescccdeesee [eee 120 |11734/119 | 63 68S a ~ pd} J | gf 
‘aconda, C.....{Mont.|  25/47.00146.50).....'....coo [2222 ]47.25 46. 50 47 wot. 2 1173¢|..---/ 69088 | acacta..... $1 | 185) 1686) 1SRG) 1G 1GhG 164) 1526) 1654) | 1634) «166) 1634) 1684) 19,000 
\naconda Gold.. |Colo. .| | : Alamo.. ...| “043! 105 ‘0. K 1536 14) ° ° . +1336) .14 | 50,500 
rgentum-Jun. .|Colo. .| | 7 Am. Con...) 1) 9 % a6 01a) 05 | 04% 0454) .05%4) 12,1 60 
est & Belcher. .| Nev .. Anaconda..| 1/ .! 1682) .33 | 85 | £33 ae he 6500 
srunswick Con..|Cal. Anchor....| 1 | .01%) .02 | 017s) .02 | .015 0156) .02 |... 
OMAR ss» av :cenen:s \Colo.. Antelope...| 1 | Ol) .02 |... .../ 02 | 01% UU6) .0154 a 
hysolite .. -|Colo.. | Aola.. 1 026) .U3%4| 08 | 084.08 0536) .0336|"" 2°00 
omstock T......|Nev ..| Arg’ntum J) 2) 12 | .12 Ji 12q}...... 1156) 18 | 4’ 
m. Cai. & Va.. Colo..| Banner. . 1} .02 O25, 0216) -02%4| .02 02 |....-6 Ee cadeana 
ripple Cr. Con .|Colo.. Battle Mt.C| {| .1584) «i684 1585) .1 16 16 | .1684|"*" 5,500 
crown Point..... | Nev. Black Bell.) 1 | .10 16 -10 il 10 1034) 2... 6,000 
Hale & Norcross.) Nev. Blue Bell...) 1 in ioe 15% rasa - 1536) 1636; 1,000 
Horn Silver tah Buckhorn... 1 | “| ot 1374) -0884) .0336 OBB) -ncscel. ic. oe 
ron Silver * But’fiv Terr| 1 |..-... [teases 38 -40 aca eal cee Liaazeal Gael fiasn ask Ue “taddwec 37 2,000 
isabella. Cadilvac..../ 1 | .02 | 022, .02 | 02d.) .02 01%! “02 |, 
ack Pot Central C’n| 1 | -08}6)......| .08%4) .09%5) 0% 08 3 |“siab 
Leadville....... Champion...) 1 | -04%) .05 | U4 .05 05 04%6]...... 1) 
Little Chief...... ‘|Colo.. Chicolo....| 1 | 0154) .02 | .ul% .02, | .Ut54 O:54) 02 |... 
MeXICAN......see6 | Nev. Sameer ares, © |sasteuh sso4e (idm) 0214) 02 02 | 023%) 3,000 
Molle Gibson "Colo. C.C.Col’bia| 1 *azee|*saaee|ss 377) loaig| aa" Caacd Cagag aac! “asad aac Caged] agg lecring 
ONtBEIO. ..<c0ss00 |Utah.. C.C.G.Ext) | % | °03, | 0826) .08 O77a) .08%4) 1,000 
ODMR ovcsiessscee |Nev. C.C. & ‘Man 1 | 077m) .0836 0334) .10 | .09 O8}4) .0838) 6,000 
Pharmacist ...... Colo.. Creede&CC 1 | «;.-- ere, \scpeel ate. Sean O79) .09 2,100 
Phoenix, B..+.... Ariz. C.C.Con...| 1 | .08, | .Os'q) 0%) 0358) .0354 0874) 9836 -y,00 
Portland......... Colo... Dante. ..... 1 | .US2¢) 05%) .5%¢) .06 06 J53¢| 06 12/000 
Quic ksily eee Cal.. Dr, Ja’k rt) 1) .0 “1 | WH)... 2 6444) IR ER,000 
pf....:|Cal.. Eclipse. ....) 1 | -13%4) le .13%6) 1s) 128, p| 2BG) 1244) 108120) 
Savage ........ | Elkton Con} 1 1.79/26, (1. 7524/1.27, || t.07 L161. 7as¢| 3/422 
Sierra Nev....... Nev El PasoG..) 1.5 Shy) .53 5378) .53 56%| 5644) 79/583 
Standard Con. F.Rawlings 1 | «19 2035,| 1994) .2ude)...... 13 | .20 | 1,000 
Union Copper... “indley....| 1 O09 «lu UD eevee 098 «Cs J ae 
Gold Dollar} 1 | 12%! .20 | .:9¥) .1358) .2 +2258) «2244! 165,000 
Golde’Cycl., i | -64 6544) .65 F544) .64 “a 106 | ai 
a ho a Golden Fl..| 1 | ----- AMD} .000-- PE conse 2; | .38%] 1060 
\m. Agr. Chem.|U.8 ..; $100) 31 | 24) eae et at a Se Serre GoldSov'n. 1 05 | 04) 6,006 
Am. Sm. & Ref.| “| 100) 52 246! 5056|.....) soc bares ices | 5246] 5034 3144) Bats, 1306 bras \37/375 | Hayden.... O16) 02 | 5,000 
a sig | M00 001 100 |.....]...cc] .ccc]sccee 100% |100 |1) i si 1 even 2119 | £28. Con. .. NO%6| JB, | oee-e-« 
Col. Fuel & I...|Colo.. — causal 12, Tronclad ...| 0596) 5272272 
col. & . C.& I. é a ie 5746) .58%4)"* 98,500 
Int’lS. Pump...|U.S.. ack rot... AB 25 
“4 we f| * Josephine..| 1 |---..+)-e0cesleeseneisoee eleesccalecscceleoscceleccerelecerce|serevelsescesleess o 4,500 
*Mong. R. Coal./|Pa.... Key West.. O16} .02 ees 
= Mg | il | teeta ee eeleeiee Miecdvalekiavlecase Liece lasstciooes Lexington . 656) ...... 7,000 
National Lead. ./U.S..| 100)..-..!sseee|ereee 21 | 2014) BE Vebovalhe. valence 500 | Magnet R.. | Ue |... ah. +0255) .027%| 2,000 
eS | ee tee lence locacelenacalesaca)avees fees ga I] goo | Margaret...| 1) .0la)......) ule | -01%6 02 | -| 0236) .015g) 7,000 
National Salt...) “| 1001.....50000. 2000. MD socal axons Looe: | Sidlascc 315 | Margery...| 1 )--..-. a . 2 | 2 | Ole] 02 1.07. 
me | A ess och pan nce aahensw el EMME scecleccas ecccelecscelecoce] . 20 | ememyoccen| 2) EIB -«<0-- -0438) °* 21,000 
‘Pittsburg Coal,|Pa....| 109) icky 82 $356 | 25257 aasabvat eves wes agis | M.d.T..... 1} -O14)...... 01%) .02 | “a’o00 
* pf; | 100, 954e 95 G5%|.....|..000 | 450 | Mobile......) 1 | 02 |......)--...+| O2o| 02) | .U2Me|....../ .02%6)......) -0246)...... | U2 2,000 
lepublic I. & 8. -|U. S..| 100] 19% 19% isi) i8ig' 18%!" Moll.Dwyer| 1 | .064...... 07 | .07%6) 1813500 
“pt 100! 73% 73 Le cxabaeveallewa | 7236] 72i4| 7384 Mollie Gib.| 1) .35_ 30. | 36 | 101 
Sloss-ShefS.&1 . | Wee aa Gscssten cs cetera cas cckeeacd pee aes | $145 Monarch...) 1 | -U8%...... -04 -UB74) .0444) 55005 
“ Bf... Bcc chest ls ase ice i oe iad faeceal Montreal.../ 1) .03 |... . 0336 08 | 04 [oot 
Standard On... J 100 775 |770 Te \773. 335 7733" Moon-A’e’r| {| .29 | .30 29% BO | 68344)” 11,8 
‘venn, C. L.&R.R 100, 6734! 66 D lialesces|eseee| 67. | 8434] 6834) 6576: 6636) MorningS. 1 | Ov) .. . 0356 0355) 0854) 47,000 
U, S. Steer Corp) J 100) 4535 45¥4g|..... vise [eccecles oo] 43%] 445g] 4594] 445¢! 453961 National...) 1 | -03/ -085_,| 038,| 19,000 
° by 9544 | 94%} . 1, *e 374) oie 995 9434 95 Nellie V...| 1] .0836). .. UEP) eee dsise 04%| .05%4) 6,,000 
100’ 63. | fe paras esa sdlena ise lasemen) || san. | “$358 ‘olin | erie 
FODHOBS Vocccdlicsactscccalecsocssccs Jevcaalctteleckoutentes cirri, | *f69 | Olive Brnch) 1) .0U%) ..... bare 103%| 10a | 91'000 
see eoccelocee Orioie...... 08 |. -0274| .08 | 5°00 
> >, , 2 " = * \rphan..... fvegeiadl ates h@behceines . 
, On I ittsburg, I a. Exchange. Total sales. 325,655 shares, : Holiday. ee. Pelican... t | 16i8¢!"203""| : ‘2 |! “01% | ; O1Ssel “O1S “diddl"" Sidd 
= = ceomesins aaa od Pharmacist 1 0956 Oars) WE) IO |...) 0933) . j ; 099%) 410] 6,5 
grim BE GMEES accse Mel CE focgevs d 0654 Mt hues EO 
BOSTON, MASS.t I innackés: 1 | Osi 0.1 | 520. 3 “oii : a Po 
ointer....| 1 | -08%4/...... 08 | 054s “D3hq O85 oS ee 03 |......| .08 | .08%4!"" 10,000 
>, s ¢ & < . ¢ € o , 
| Aug. 29.; Aug. 80.) Aug. 31.) *Sept.2.) Sept.8., Sept. 4. ierene.-« ; nm ail ae [ae Pe Ps Pee 8.03, |3.05 | 3.500 
NAME OF Com- |Par| Shares; ———— |_———— |_____ | ____— | _______|_______ |Sales beens 1! y | 10454 “047 ‘ 
PANT. |val. listed. | H. a AL | L.| He) b. lee L. | H.) L. | He) L. Progress...| 1 
ane teense —|——- oe —— — | —_/—_— 
\dventure Con.c| $25) 100,000|52. 50/00. 50/32.00/81.09!, Me ee _|§2.50131.30 32.33|30.00 15,45 =. i 
AlloueZ, C....++++ 25, 80,000) 5. 75) 5 00) BOUT Bai lsaseslscaselesess eeee| 5.75] 5.50 5.50) 5.25] 2,225 | Rose Maud.| 1 
\malgamated, €.| 100) 1550,000) 11944] 1i876/120 {U3 | 129 [11744 ' 11S 1156) 1% Rose Nicol.| 1 
Am. Z. hy & sm.. 13 ise od co Bracine cccceloccceloccce Jocces|cocee ss ablaze «|. . Sliver Gold 1 | : 
Anaconda, ¢.. , Does 2 /47.0U)..c.cleceee j 25/47, . és ‘ >; 
Areadian, €.-..: ‘| 35) 15,000 y me | packs Sem.) ft | ‘ 
Arnold, ¢. : . Vindicator: oa 611.43 B Hncs0 |126 5 i 5 
tlantic 25; 40,000 . . Ae . .s +16 1.15 18 5 J! 
— “ 35| 100,000 a Ii« Big he on 14%! 15 | «Ld 154) .14%@) . 1 mT _.15} j 
Ringhain, ¢. g 10) 190,000 tColorado Springs Mining Stock Exchange. Total sales, 1,170,056 shares. — 
bonanza Dev. . - 300,000) 3. = al 
sritish Co oe | +s = ee = 
Cal. & Heela, ¢.:| 25) 100,000| BY TELEGRAPH, 
Centennial, c....| 25) 90,000) 3 : 
Cochitl, G..02-..- 10} 193,750) 5.1% e ; Aug. 29. | Aug. 30, | Aug. 31. | *Sept.2. | Sept. 3. | S»pt. 4. 
Cons. Mercur, g.| _5}1900,000 NaMeE oF Comp’y. |Par : : final cinta Pee 
Con. Z.&L.M.&§.| 10} 110,000)... Vell B, AI|B;,AIB (3,219, 4 
Copper Range, c.| 25) 100,000 i eee Rete ee aes — -—_ |,-—_ ,-—_— 
Daly-West, sl 2)| 150,000].... 129 | Alamo...... hodesarasd 1 +1343 14 | “1336 14 | .133¢ ' 1336] ot 1346) .14 
Dominion Coal..| 100] 150,000}.....|.. | 1,580 Anaconda........... L| iS | .86 | 36 | 85 | 48 35 | .36. | .333g) .25 
do, pref........ 100} 30,000}... «|---| Be secsl 10 | Argentum.. 2} -1U6) .12 | 1% 12g .115¢) . 1134| .1284' .1184| 112% 
Elm River, ¢ LTB) MBB vccccleness | 5.25! 5.06) 88) 4. 53] ‘ I 5.00] 1,820 ; Butterfly Terribie..| 1 | .33 | .40 | 138 | 4) | .88 40 | .38 40 
Franklin, C......| 25} 100.000] 19.00) 18.25) 19. B BEGG, cs shscssslonsochapess 22.50) 19.88 /22.50 22.0) 6,708 Cripple yreek Con.| 1 | 03%] .03%¢) 0324) .033¢ .0?4) | .08%4| 08% .0834) 0b¥g 
HuMDPOIGEC....21. 25) WOM c.---|o00 ].2-celerone|acees S sduwel vanes ben saleinae 85 75 | Doctor Jack Pot...| 1| .€6 | .270 | .7i | .72 | 64%) . | 6484) .65 59 | 160 
i. Royale Con., ¢| 25] 150,000|29.50/30. 06) 39730138200) 27227) ~.21/89260 15726640" 35 33 200] 6,225 | E 111.73 [1.30 1.78 [1.80 1.7346 1.7746|1.7346 1.75 |1.77 
Mass Con., C......| 25} 100,000|36.83)33.00136,83/24.00).....).....[....10 cee. 42-18}56. 00/87. 0018. 25)27,524 Fanny Rawlings 1| .12 | .2U%6 : 8. | is |. a | 
Mayflower, ¢.....| 25} 100,000) 3.00 2.08) 3.3 7h 2. 80 273). . Gold Dollar... 1 | .2134) 21% 2246) 216) .2236 .09%| .10 
Merced, g........ 15| 100,000) . heat Golden Fleece 1] 45 | 88k 37 ea. 38 
Michigan, ¢ | 25] 100,000/19:03 17. BEB) <onc00<e 1} .08 | ul | 03 03 i} #1. 
Mohawk, Cc... 25) 100,000/55. MO OL Ingham Con 1 | .L64) .1746) +1634 aan ae 15 
Mont. C. & C....| 25] 200,000].....|..... = aia | | | Isabella........ eccce] 2 | 59 | BSG) 51% 5434| .5534 .52 5215 
National......... 25} 100,000) 4.56 a 200). Mle cual oeekctstecal |'3.75| 4200|'3.50| 2,885 | Jack Pot............ 1] 41 | 45 | 40 40 | 48, 40 | 2a 
N.E. Gas & Coke | 100} 100,000} 8.00).. ..| &. secalewake | ‘pias 55 | Keystone....... cone] 1 | 0836] 0936 09 .09 10 | 09 | .10 
New Idria... | 5| 100,000) . | Last Dollar......... 1| .62 | .63 -6194 . -62 | .€234 .62: 
Old Colony, €....| 25} 100,000] 5.00. 4. 33) $1004.35 4.75] 4.88). Mollie Gibson ...... 1] 35 | -36 30 | - MF QE wcddsake dene 
Old Dominion, ¢} 25} 150,000)38.50 23.00/33,50 38.00)... CARS beets a ceesell 32 “00 30.50/83.75 32.50| 3,589 | Moon Anchor.......} 2 | .29%4) .30 30 |. 80 | 231 128°") 30 
Osceola, C........| 25] 98 1 |i vevs{ececelececeleeese( LIS [412 [120 (115 | 9,065 | Bharmacist......... U | .094¢) 10 0954 3. 09 | 09% .08%4| _.09 
Parrot, 8 C....... } 10 53.00 52.25 58.00 52.25) 434 PORE so cerscccess 1 [3.03 [8.10 $.03 3. 3.00 13.01 2.90 |2.98 
Phoenix Con.,c..| 4-00) 6.50) 7.50, 7.00| 4,730 | Vindicator Con... 1 (1-12 1.16 1.15 (121536'1.166 1115 11.17 
Quincy, C........ 25) 168 | WORE «cece scvcee. i! 14%) 1554 15 | 1440! 15.144) 114% 
Rhode island, C..| 25) 50! 5.25) 6.00) 5.50) 1,200 * Holiday “t= = 
Santa Fe, g.¢....| 10) ‘ 1 15) 7.50) 7.90) 7.88) 245 wi 
San Tsabel = 5) Li |assee sesee eeeeeeeeee seeeelseeee |ecceeleceee 1.00).....| 50 
lamarack, Cc. 25 seelececel sees é eae CALIFORNIA OIL STOCKS. 
Tecumseh, c I z aoe ——z a 7 
Tennessee, ¢ 25 7 ; Aug. 19. ; Aug. 20. ug 21., Aug 22. ) Aug. 23., Aug. 24. 
Crimountain, i) 5 +o Bs .|57.00 56.00) = Shares | Par — asl stn ea lilies 
Trinity, ¢ 25] 16) /87-00 83.75 38. 5036.75) 2 837 pany. |issued|Val. A. ; &.| 8.) L.| BH, L. | 4.) L.| Be) L. | By 
nion...... 25) 80,000)... 2.) 000 |e reseleseselene ishaalanead cueat WE nedaele seeatences a | -—_—_—— —— | > oS OS YS OO | I | 
Cnited Stat «| 25} 250,000)20.50 19.50) 2: .25/20.25)..... laspeelsseceleesee 21.33 20.63'21.50/20 sale, 270 | Blue Goose... 5,000; $100 .....|..... LD cc ce0 1.90... 20} 2.6 
U. Bs. Ware. -+| 25) 100,000) 16. 00 15 13'15.88) 15.00 seelececelee oe 15045/15.25/15.25/14.50) 3,438 | Buckhorn..... 16,000,10.00 2.75 segs! 2.00) cccels<e sdlecege 
Utah Con., g.....| 5} 300,000)29.75 29.50/50.00/29.50 - 39.00)29 75'30.00).... xer | Cal. ee. 500,000! 1.00 .24) .22) .24| .22) .24° .22 
Victoria, g....... | 25] 100,000]10.00 9.88) 9.83| 9.63 10.09 9.6%) 12.C0] 9.75) 2i,262 30,000} 1.00 .45)..... | 236} 255] °85) .84 
Ww cahinates, C...| 25) 60,000). eal veces . 100,000} 1.00 1.00; .60, 1.00) .60,100..... 
Winona, ¢.. "| 95] 100,000) "4.13! °4:00) "3200! ; i 1330 000} 1.00 .39) .38' 39) .87) 40 88 
Wolverine, ¢....| 25 60,000) 64 6.00/87. 00 Z = p 1G) 74.00]69.75| 4,644 2,000|10.00 110. |105. |125. |107. {12i. 41%. 
Wyandot, Coes st 100,000! : -25! 2.001 2.75] 2.00|.....|ec.cclocccclecess 2.75) 2.00) 2.75] 2.50! 8,465 | 100,000} 1.00 3.50) ry 4.00! 3.10) 3.50 ...., 
+ Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 208, 243 shares. | _*Holiday. |; Homestak onan ” = 8. 00) 7 5U| 9.00] 7.00) 8 = 7.2% 
— 250,000} 1.00.21) 
Bee iva | 0B EB Sm 
ern Rive J 9.00 
a a MONTREAL, CANADA. ee Sept. 3. | ion 24 00 1:05 8 
Par | { Par | 500, “34 
: . . } | NT ' | 290,000} 1.00 .25 
NAME OF COMPANY. val H. L. | Sales. | NAME OF CoMPANY. jval.| H. # L. Sales. 407,600] 1.00 2.15 
| see sare ale odcuaas a 
Big Fares... Nat'l Salt, _- sree 0.24 2] .02 | UU6........ Oil City Petroi| 500,000] 1.00.36) 
Can. Gold Fielcs - f.. aSTRS STP PR* Kel seveeen eee acane Peerless....... 92,000) 10.00 6.00) 
cei Trail Con oa “os | , | re 30 Lid San Joaquin..| 100,000) 1.00 8.63) 
Evening Star ° 06 Se Nese | Payne pasuetindaeen wl 2 olf Sterling. ...... 200,000) 1.00 1.40) 
Golden Star ... -06 | 2 A00)| Remaie “| aera ‘eight... ee oe *7195) 525°) 1556 
Gold Hills Dev. é‘ GA sipi ster scavere public Con.. “7 Y . “onl : 
Knob Hill.... ..... Sek We feegsca || Slocan-Soverei Yukon........ 100,000} 2.50 .85).....|----- [esses : 
Monte Christo | 14 | 17 lt | aay! coc eccc cect cc cts ccccsssettesce erses Lowe ce cercelecsee seeeslseeeeles.ceeleoeees seeesisssee sees eles celeceecee 
Montreal G. F | 


* Producers’ Oil and San Francisco Oil Exchanges. Total sales, 22,225 shares. 
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© This table is corrected up to July 26th. Correspondents are requested to forward changes or additions. 




































LONDON. Aug. 23. SPOKANE, WASH. Week Aug. 31 
te | Author- Last dividend. , Quotations. NAME OF Par NAME OF “Par es 
NAME OF COMPANY. Country. ized Par |———-— | —_——_—- 7 a) | B A. | Sales. || * : \val.| B- A. | Sales 
P | capital. | value.|Amt.; Date. Buyers} Sellers. Company. val. | 1] Company val. ra 
eee Se ee ee pa oe men can eo)! 4 | 25,500|| Princess Maud.......... 0-10 0196 0134)... 
American : £ |* s.d. £8. d i Fi a i a at 70644]  80'000) | Quil LAG ORO oi-4 oa ace 
Alaska Goldfields, g ....-..| Alaska.......... £300,000 | 1 | Jan., 190! 0 9 1 9 Deer Trail Gon a ‘0234! 102%|  4,000|| Rambler Cariboo.. ¥ 10.25 i614 "30 44 
Alaska-Treadwell, g........ ong ttt? 1,000,000 | 5 duly, iM | 4 2 6 417 6 | Gold Ledge 1 | 3 | 10.000|| Reservation.............| 1} .05%4! .09 | 4s\9 
Anaconda, C., 8 ......+-...+. Montana.... .... 6,000,000 | 5 910 0 912 5 | Lone Pine-Surp. Con:::| 1 | 105 | .055¢'........|| Sullivan...... 0354) 1144) 6 
Copiapo, c. -| Chile... 200,000 | 2 July, 1900 | 21g € 215 0 | Morning Glory.......... “10.10| .6246| .08 2,000} Tom Thumb.. 1 | 124) .1334). 
De Lamar, Idaho. 400,900 | 2 May, 191) = 2 6 8 2 | Mountain Lion.. gh PE pre erencrmmpepreaion: Meh "bee: Snag: aie 
El Oro, g.. Mexico.. 1 000,000 | 1 July 1901/1 3 91 6 8 Se 2th ea 
Ente rprise, g "| British Gol 200 000 | 1 |. 5 0 10 0 — 
Frontino & Boliv .| Colombia. 140,000 | 1 Ju 13 91 6 8 
Hall Mg. & Sm.,¢.,8 ...... British Col.. 325,000 | 1 --| 9 6) 10 6 MEXICO. Aug. 2 
Sic casbesiseSievkeeen oe OF oneone | 1,000,000 | 5 ‘No - 1899; 7 2 67 7 6 
a MER SA, Gi Mibencsesessse ag eS . teeeee 120,000 ; 5 July, 1901 | 2 0 215 0 : Prices. 5 wa Pitinen. 
77S eee ....| Golorado........ 250,000 | 1 | Apr., 1900} 1 8 39 | wi... of Company. |Shares.| 148t ||| namsor Compamy.|Shares.| Last |__— 
Montana, g.,8........ ..-.| Montana........ 660,000 | 1 Apr., 1899 8 0 8 6 | div’d. Op’s g.) Cl’g. | | div |Op’g., ¢ Clg 
Mountain Copper ...... ..| California....... 1,250,000 | 5 Apr., 1901/4 0 0/4 5 0 Dee eet eee oo Seed 
Stratton’s Inde eee | Colorado ..... .. 1,100,000 | 1 July 190! |} 1 1 3)1 8 9 Durango: | | Hidalgo: 
St. John del Bey .5 ponte eee Brazil........... 600,000 | 1 June, 1901/1 1 3) 1 2 6 Capuzaya Guan. ...| 2,400 |........ | $10 | $15 Soledad... ........ | 960 |$5.00 | $260 | 3 
Utah Con.,g.(Highl’nd Boy)| Utah............ 300,000 | 1 May, 1901/5 12 6 517 6 Restauradora Guan.| 10,000 ‘ae alae | 10 10 Sorpresa .......... | 960 | 5.00 | 260) 2 
Velvet, BZ. ..050..02cerccccsee British Col’mbia) 100000) 1 0 0} .....)............ 5 0) 15 0 Guanajuato. | | Union Hacienda..| 2,000 | 5.00 | 200!) 2 
PUNE, Se Bc yicees kesestonsnet British Col’mbia; 200,000 | 1 July, 19%1)2 0 0'2 5 0 Angustias..........| 2,400 | $5.00 | 95 100 Mexico: | 
European : oe | = : . Cinco Senores...... 2,000 | 15.00 | 390 | 880 CAO, 5 sccccnese | 500 ls eas | 45 1 
Linares, l.....+... ..--.+--++ Spain............ 45,000; 3 0 0) 70 | Mar., 190: | 4 0 0/5 0 0 Guadalupe Hacie'a. | 10,000 | 300 | 205 | 205 Esperanza y An...| 3,000 |10.00'} 809 | a0) 
Mason & Barry, c., sul. ....| Portugal 420,000) 1 0 O12 6 May, “* 3 7 6 3 12 6 Hidalgo: | Michoacan: | | 
BRD PMROD, ©. conenccssensesss Rp sbinenneye 1,625,000 5 0 0)£258 | May, 1901 53 0 0 53 2 6 Amistad y Concord.| 9,600 | 3.65 | 87 | 39 Luz de Borda..... | 4,000 | 20 
A GPRE.~-os-vosnve gi roreeborees eis 2 oe % hee lee Arevalo......0..--++ TBD | 2020.00 | 200 | 200 || S. Luis Potosi: 
CO Bowneetiet ears] oneneseroas 1,250,000 / 2 0 0120 | May, 1900/5 17 6/6 2 6 | Bartolome de Med .| 2,000 |''2.00''| 45 | 45 || Concep. aviad....| 2,400 | 140 | 145 
Australiaand N. Zeald.. | | 1s 134: S: 
Assoc. Gold Mines. ........ W. Australia....| 500,000/1 0 0/16 | Jan. 1900 2 2625 6 | {armen smneaillss::| |b Prenat Oe | *s0 TANseurian.....0-.. | 2,500 95 | 100 
Broken Hill Prop., 8 «..| N.S. Wales ....) 334,000 | 8 0/10 | May, 1901; 115 0) 116 0 Pahbellon....... | R00 | 27289 10 | 153 || G'delar de Pinos..| 2,500 190} is 
Guest Donster Exvp.......- W. Australia. . os ‘25 ‘s awit ss oles : Real del Monte. . 2,554 | 10.00 | 550 | 600 || PalmadeSomb...| 2400 30} 30 
Hannan’s Brownhill, g..... “ : , 0 5 Ct, : 2 6 y | ; DD Dl dcp haduaseesdossenerhtcgneessel cos cneliandenls s- 
cannes Geld OStD. = 1,000,000 5 0 0/40 | July, 1901/8 0 0/8 2 6 San Francisco He...! 6,000 | 1.00 88 | 80 |l..... 
RS - 120,000; 1 0 0) rts. | Oct., 12999, 3 3 913 6 8 — 
Lake View C susole, s. ares - ---| 250,000; 1 0 0} 50 | July, 1901; 718 95 1 8 
Mt. J.yell M. & R.,1., c..... Tasmania ....... 900,000; 3 0 0) 26 | July, 1901/4 5 0) 412 6 PARIS. Aug. 14 
BEE. MOROOR, © 020 covcoeck Queensland. ....| 1,000,000; 1 0 0) 2 (\Aug., 1901 | 4 2 614 5 0 
MEE: Iie wrensvasevesnn seed New Zealand...) 330,000/ 1 0 0) 26 | Sept.,1901,5 6 3/5 8 9 ] | Prices. 
Indian : NAME OF COMPANY. Country. Product. | Capital | Par -—— -—- 
Champion Reef, g.......... Colar Ficlds..... 220,000 10 0) 40 Sept., ,1901/ 515 0/517 6 | Stock. | value. | divs. |Opening.) Closing 
Mysore Gold................ = --..| 250,000 10 0) 40 | July, 1901|) 5 16 3) 518 9 ee — | -- ee: — — = 
Nundyroog, & ....+.......4+ 2 242,000 / 10 0, 13 | July, 1901/2 1 3/2 3 9 |Francs.| Fr. | Fr. | | Fr. Fr. 
Ooregum, SP ees er 29)),000 | ; 2% 3/218 9 Acieries de Creusot.......|/France...... | Steel mnfrs.. . |27,000,000 1,770.00 1,770.00) 
pref. * 240,000 $133 8 9 <a “ Firminy . o ex = 8,000,000 o | 8,000.00 | 8,000.00) 
African : | | . “ Huta-Ban |Iron & steel.|..........| | | 8,495.00 | 4,470.00 
British 5. Africa, chartered] So. Africa... 5,000,000 | 1 0 0] rts. | May, 1899] 3 0 0/3 2 6 S “ la Marine Steel mfrs.. .|20,000,000 | 1.459.00 | 1,485.0) 
Cape Copper, ¢ ne . os 600,000 1 0 0/50 | July, 1901 | 5 00:5 35 0 Anzin.. ‘ Coal.... | Ii 5,001.00 | 5,001.00 
pret - 150,000' 2 0 0,50 412 417 6 Boleo.. --.|Copper...... ool 2,220.00 
City & oneds yan (New), g.| Transvaal.......) 1,360,000) 4 0 0) 80 | Aug., 1899} 516 3/518 9 Briansk...... =e Ss Coal & iron.) cee Ssat ; 542.01 
TO. PORE EVE, Becsncccnsl 32 tis Sw ew 20,000) 1 0 U)...... tc cbecuanet 5 0100 Champ d’Or..... - --|Gold....... | 3,375, é 30,00 
SD NNN Boos cceeescnsns | peekae 120,000} 1 0 0/180 | Nov..1899\14 10 O15 0 0 SIN. sc00 vacesscnsewe Coal... a 600,000) | 0 2,340.00 
De Beers Con., d............ Cape Colony....| 3,950,000; 5 0 0} £1 | Mar., 1901 |34 11 3/3413 9 OT tus = ele | | 0 933th) 
SS OE. Transvaal....... 9,000, 1 0 0300 | Aug., 1899 8 5 012015 0 NL: <n ccctcn mi esnices ce Coal 113,000,000 5 | 00 | 24,3 24,700.00) 
Gescenness Beep. & See i. steed 350,000; 1 00:80 |] * “ 110 2 610 + 6 Dynamite Centrale........ Explosives. .|..........} 500 | 19.00 520.00 520.01) 
Geldenhuis Est., g.......... Ce anne 200,000; 1 0 0100 aad “ |6 7 6610 0 Escombrera-Bleyberg ....|Spain | a 500 | 50.00) 827.00} = 825.00) 
Henry predic g Leetlbneeke se 125,000; 1 0 0/100 | Aug., 1399; 8 2 68 7 6 Fraser River «| 250,000) 25 |owesenne | 5.00 | 6.00 
Jagersfontein, d............ Orange Fr. St...) 1,000,000) 5 0 0) 60 | Dec., 1900 15 10 01610 0 Huanchaca.... ... Solivia eeeee {s r 40,000, 000] 12 | 5.00 | 86.75 27.50) 
geen Invet..| So. Africa...... 2,750,000; 1 0 0} 20 | Aug., 1899; 2 2 662 3 9 Pn £5 seheab bbteee \Greece.......|Zine & lead. /16, 300,000) 500 | 25.00 | 830.00 | $20.00 
TS co ccttcct sc eoun awe Transvaal....... 50,000, 1 0 OBO | Aug., 1899/5 17 € 6 2 8 OOS EN she none BE cites ska 112,500,000) 500 i2.50 438.00 420.00 
Emaieneke i Cetate, ©....... PO expt | 470,000; 1 0 0} 30 | Sept.,1s99| 3 5°0)38 7 6 Metaux, Cle. Fran. de..... |France.. ....| Metal d’lers. 25,000,000 500 | 22.50 420.00 421.00) 
BERT COR. 65002 -rcccrccnce ae | 290,000; 1 0 060 , Aug. 1899) 4 5 0/4 7 6 Mokta-el-Hadid........... | Algeria......j/Irom......... |18, 312,500| 500 £5.00 | 830.00 | 870.0) 
Meyer & Charlton, g. ...... © ‘eaten 100,000 1 0 OF8 0 | July. 1899/5 7 6 4510 0 LOY eee Russia... .... |Petroleum. CheeestiWeeusseelesacchss] 340.00 
Namaqua, C.........00...008 Cape Colony....| 2,000; 2 0 0) 80 | June, 1900| 4 6 3/4 8 9 Napthe ae ae paeenenl ; 500,00 500.00 
Primrose (New), g.......... Transvaal....... 000; 1 vu 0 60 | Aug., 1899) 4 2 645 0 EE sss wate |): cupsene | - 9,500,00 
Rand Mines, g...... aceon So. Africa...... 490,000; 1 0 0150 - “141 16 3/41 18 9 INE 56656008 cnsnatsnsoan |N. Caled’nia Nickel 525.00 | 
Robinson, g............--.- Transvaal.......| 2,750,000) 5 0 0} 8-0 |............ 19 2 6} 910 0 ae |Spain.. .|Coal 1,190.09 
EERIE ae 1,100,001 0 0/06 | July, 1898 | 17 €) 100 Rebecca..... eesece coverees Colo’ do,U-s S.|Gold. os 1,25 
Sim. & Jack Prop., g....... = © ieee »,000,000 5 0 0' 40 | July, 1899) 6 2 5/6 5 0 Salines de I’Est............ |France...... Salt..... ; 215.00 
| ER ee 350,000 4 0 0/20 | Feb.. 1899] 4 5 0} 476 Salines du Midi............ Pere ese - J 701.00 ( 
Nee ee tu ae eee Mocscacsclsca sen’ sage fas ceccsteescasdclswnnoecces ED aIED aca cxoxnsc ML <5 IIB? cas caast 80.00 600.00 | 600.00 
DIVIDENDS. 
COAL, IRON, OIL, AND INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 
Author- | Shares. | Dividends. || | Author. | Shares. | Dividends. 
Name and Location of ized = , r — -1] Name and Location of ized cecal ane 1 : 
Company. Capital ee \Par| Paid, | Total to Latest. Company. Capital Sean: Par| Paid, Total Latest. 
; *K — "lV: j c ¢ mine =e eq ak 7 C < a oo 
Stock. Val} 1901. Date. De ate. _ Amt, | Stock. K al 1901. to Date. Date, aunts 
! | — oe —, ee ee | fa eee ee 
| | | | | | 
Alabama Coal & Iron,pf | Ala... $2,500,000 5.000) $100} $87,500 $36, 250 June. 1901 1.75 ||New Central Coal....... Md...| $1,000,000} 50,000) $20).......... $510,000) Nov..|1900 .4 
Altoona Coal & Coke.... Pa.... 2,500 000) 2: 2500 50 000 10) 75,000 75,000 Jan../1901! .30 |New Haven Iron & Steel|Conn. 500,000! 100,000 5) $22,500 117,500| Apr. .|1901) .10 
Am. Agricul. Chem., pf./U. S..) 20,000,000) 170,449} 100) 510,000 2,040,000 Apr. ./1901|3.00 ||Oceanic Oil.............. al...| 100,000} 100.000} 1].......... 2,000) Dec. . |1900 
American Cement...... Pa..... 2,106,000) 200.000) 10 160,000) = 300,000 July..,1901| .40 ||Ohio & Ind. Nat. Gas... 10,000,00€! 90,000'1 00 180,000 540.000 June. |1901 1 00) 
American Coal..... eee + Md...) 1,500,000) 60,000) 25 75,000) 1,057,500 Mar.. |1901/1.25  ||Oil City Petroleum...... | 500,000) 500,000 1 5,000) 5,000 July. |1901 
am. Iron & Steel, com. ./Pa....) 17,000,000, 34,000! 50 13.600; 476,000 May../1901) .15 || Pacific Coast Borax..... -| 2,009,000) 19,000) 100) = 133,000) = 895.500) July..|1901)1.\ 
Am. Iron & Steel, pf .../Pa....| 3,000,000) 60,000) 50 112,500 275,000 July..|1901| .62144 | Park Crude Oil.......... | 100,000} 82.146} 1].......... 4.897 Sept..|1900 
Am. Sheet Steel, pf....../U. S..) 26,000,000) 245,000) 100) 857,500] 857,500 Apr..|19011.75 || Pennsylvania Salt Mfg... 5,000,000 100,000, 50) 150,000) 12,700,000) Apr. . }1901/3 
Am. Steel Hoop, pf..... U.S... 14,000,000) 140,000] 100 490,000) 1,715,000, Apr. .|1901/1.75 | Pennsylvania Steel, pf.. .. «| 25,000,000) 250,000) 100 490,000} 621,250'| July..|1901)1.7 
Arizona Western Oil.... Cal... 500,000) 500,000) = 1 12,000 18,000) June./1901! .02 || Phila. Gas, com......... - | 14,752,131) 295,042) 50} 626,966) 1,864,547 July..|1901) .7° 
Aztec Oil. .............++ Cal... 250.000) 235,000) 1 2.300) 2,300;Apr..|1901) .02 || Phila. Gas, pf........... | 3,998,350! 79,967) 50 99,959) 299,877 Mar. ./1901 1.2 
Bethlehem Steel ........ Pa... | 15.000 000) 300,000) 5° 300,000) 1,200,000 June.|1901| .50 || Pittsburg Coal., pf...... . + | 32,000,000 320,000) 100; 1,680,000) 3,920.00 | July..|1901/1.7 
Buckhorn OiL........... al. 200,000) 16,000} 10)..........] 3.800 Mar../1900) .05 || Producers’ & Con. Oil ../Cal...|  1,0v0.000) 10.000) 100 4,000 57,000) Mar... }1901) .i 
Burlington Oil al. 60,000) 60,000) 1 600) 4,200 Jan..{1901) .01. ||Reed Crude Oil ......... \Cal = 2,000,000 2,000,000! 1 50,000} 50,000 Apr. .}1901 
California Oil & Gas..../Cal.../ 2,000,000 200,000; 10) 250,000} _ 250,000 Jan../1901 1.25 || Republic Iron & Steel.pf|U. S..| 25,000,000, "203.069, 100] 1,066,113) 2,842.967\July.. 1901 1.; 
Cambria Steel .......... Pa...) 50,000,009) 900.000) 50) 800,000) 2,400,000 June./1901/1.50 |/San Joaquin Oil & Dev.. Cal.. 100,000) 100.000) 1 10,000} 10,000) Jan. . 1901 
Central Oil.............. W.Va = 1,500,000 60,000) 25 25,000) 67,500 May .|1901) .3746! Shawmut Oil............ |W.Va| 1,250,000] 50.000! 25 75,000) 75,000 Aug. .|1901 
Central Oil.............. Cal... 750,000 662,800) 1 59,652 100,364 July..|1901! .03°"||Shelby Iron............. lAla ..| 1,000,000} 10,000) 100! 50,000 800,000 May ./1901 5 
Central Point Con. Oi)..|Cal... 200,000 190,000) 1} 15,200 22,800 June./1901! .02 | |Sloss-Sheffield Ir.&St.,pf|U. S..| 20,000,000} 67,000| 100} 348,500) 690.500 July..|1901 1.7 
Colo. Fuel & Iron, com. |Colo.., 49,000,000) 400,000} 100} 279,500) 435,000 July..|1901]1.75  |!So. Cal. Oil & Fuel...... C dal... 300,000; 200,000! 1) 18,000} 24,000 May..|1901) .( 
Colo. Fuel & Iron, pf..../Colo..| 2,000,000) 20,000) 100 80,000) 1,240,000| Feb. .|1901/4.00 | |Standard Oil (of N. J.). S..|100000,000 1,000,000, 100, 31,500,000'104 625.000 June. 1901 12 
Consolidation Coal...... Md...) 10,250.00 102,500| 100) 205.000) 5,318,000 Feb. .|1901/2.00  |/Sunday Lake Iron....... “Mich. | 1,000,000} 40, 000) 25 40,000) 40,000 Feb. . 1901 1.( 
Consolidated Coal...... Ill....! 5,000,000) 50,000) 100 50,000 50,000; July .|i901|1.00 |/Susquehanna I. & S.. pf.|Pa.. 1,500,000} 300.000) 5] 67.500 582.500 July..|1901) 1 
Continertal Oil.......... Cal... 300,000 260,000 1 7.800 10,400 Apr. .|1901|} .03 |/Tenn. Coal, I. &R.R..com Tenn. 23,100,000! 225,536) 100).......... 1,102,144 Nov. .|1900 2. 
Crucible Steel, pf........ U.S...) 25,000,000) 250,000) 100 853.982) 1,280,973 June./1901/1.75 |/Tenn. Coal, Ir. & el Tenn.| 248,000} 2.480, 100) 14,880} 257.920! Aug. . |1901/2.( 
Dabney fi ukens neeeeees i 1. 000,000 1.000, 000) 1} 10,000 10.000| May ./1901) .01 Texas & Pacific Coal.. -[Tex.. 2.000.000; 20.000! 100! 90,000} 1,890,000 July..|1901 1.2 
Diamond Star Oil....... Cal. . 250,000} 100,000} 1)..........] 6.250) Nov. .{1900] .02  ||Union Oil............... Yal...| 10,000,000] 52,672) 100) 47.404) 47,404, May..|1901| .4 
Diamond State Steel. ee --| 3,000,000, 150,000) 16 60,000; -160,000/Jan../1901) .40  ||/United States Crude Oi). Gall 100,000} 100,000} i 14,000) 17,220| July../1901 
Empire Steel & Iron, pf. U.S..| 5,000,000) 23,700) 100 71,100! 248,850 July..|1901 1.50 ||United States Marble... |W ash| 2,000,000 2,000, 000, 23,750) 23,750 July..|1901 
Federal Steel, com...... U _ 100000,000) 464,843) 100) 2,324,215) 4,067,377) Feb. .|1901/5.00 United States Oil........ W.Va) 2,500,000) 100,000! 25 Aine Meee 744.250 Oct.. {1900 
Federal Steel, pt eeeneee U.S..| 100000,000 532,609) 100) 2,396,742) 9,054’396 July..|1901/1.50 | U.S. Steel] Corp.,com |U.S.. 550000, 00015 5.064,734| 100| 5.064,734| 5,064,734 Sept..|19011.( 
Flat Top C. L. Ass*n,com : » --| 5,000,000) 37,141) 100 111,423) 389,981 Aug.. 11901/1.00 | U.S. Steel Corp., pf.. J.$..|550000,000/5,084,863) 100) 8,897,510) 8,897,510! Aug... /1901|1.75 
Flat Top C. L. Ass’ n, pf.. 5.000.000 37,141) 100 111,423) 2.061.309 Aug. ./1901'1.00 | Va.-Carolina Chem. com U. S..| 38,000,000} 380,000) 100 240,000} 1,770,000! June. }1901)1.0% 
Four Oil.............+++ Cai. 300,000, 300,000) 1) 12,000) 12,000 May..|1901; .01 | Va.-Carolina Chem.,pf..|U. S .| 12,000,000] 120.000} 100} 680.000) 4,860,000 July../1902/2.0/ 
Fullerton Oil............ Cal... 25,000, 25,000) 1 750) 750 June./1901| .03 | Warner Oil.............. Cal...| 200,000} 200,000) 1) 10,000 10,000 June.i1901; .01 
General Chem., com..../U.S..) 12,500,000! 71,679} 100 143.358) 557,624 June./1901/1.00 || Warwick Iron & Steel...|Pa....| 1,500,000] 139,662) 10) 41,899 237,425 May..{1901) .3 
General Chem., pf...... U. S..| 12,500,000) 82,600) 100) § 71,700) 1,187,578) July..|1901 1.2 v Oi é OMe) | Tivscsvceei. 50,000 Sept.. 1900) .01 
Co aa Cal... 600,000, 600,000) 1 3,000} 3,000) Apr. ./1901 250,000) Rsk 750, 000, Oct...|1900/1.50 
Gray Eagie Oil.......... te 250,000) 100,000) 97,000 217.000 May../1901 | 
Great Western Oil...... Cal...{ 100,000} 10,000 10,000 Oct.. ./1900 
PTT +s) cncnks a eheue Cal... 100,000) 100,000 500} 240.500) June. | 1901 
Homestake Oil.......... Cal...) 100.000} 10,000) 10 9.000; $2,000 June. |1901 
Jefferson& Clearf.C’l.em Pa...) 1,500,000) 15,000) 100).......... 30,000) Aug../1900/2. 
Jefferson&Clearf.C’l.pf. Pa...) 1,500,000) 15,000) 100 37.500) 225.000 Feb. .|1901/2.! 
Kern Oil Ye 100.000; 100,000} 1 25,000} 375,000 Jan.. 1901) .z: 
Lehigh Coal & Nav ++} 14,346,650 286.933) 50 30,39 389) May..|1901/1.2 
Los Angeles Oil & Trans. C ab. ce 500,000 500,000; 1) 125,000) 5.000\ Feb. . 1901 | 
Maryland Coal, pf. ..... Md.. 1,885,005) 18,850) 100 7.125] ED Lins ot kbc h udm RR ORES SAI: AEEES ERE RRSAENEOGSN Saad laoasl sbeecbaess lc ssn caesethe ene teeeaelass« 
Monongahela R. Coal,pf|Pa...., 10,00),000) 200,000} 50) 700,000} 1,650,000| July../1901 1.2 senshi uhesubuhe aihs bakes htRewinl vos bepekokl) ues euksleakslesacap ease shia ntanisia soxisubahgncn bis 
Montana Coal & Coke.. - Mont. 5,000,000, 200,000) 25)........ | OND TEND Ul. ow cc nwisspdebeoeasccisvscs Ioawech eeebveeseclnsesnuadtsutstoaswsesssi Les uesien Sec eeanec aa ae 
National Salt,.com...... U.S 7,000,000, 70,000) 100 315.000] 510,000 Aug. .|1901 BOD AD hice cae occ, eee eee SRcoen Ghillie knaseulass ol scwuese cube cacactes Se ceca Se kares 
National Salt, pf........ U.S..| 5,000,000} 50.006] 100 262,500 EE SHEEEEMID® Bion 6cab os eaKGb uses chicns su SOh SORES OSwE REAL Ka sunto¥lewsdlccs¥ns aswel cveccmemenlceacstie ies Be sciae 
National Steel, pf....... Fa. ...} 37,000,000} 270,000, 100) 945,000) 4,258,500) Jume.|1001/1.75 ||............cccccsccsscccsfensscc[ecsocccccsloccsceselecesleccs soocsfeccecccccs[es eocfeces Jove 
National Tube, com..... U. S..| 40,000,000) 398,604). 100) 1,195,812] 2,391,624|May. .|1901/1.50-. |). 0... . cc cee ccc ccccccsleccccclecccccecccleccccecs BN Pecan alg REO ke ee = 
J. S..| 40,000,000) 399.963! 100) 2,099,805) 5.599.481! July..|1901/1.72 
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DIVIDENDS. 
COLD, SILVER, COPPER, ZINC, LEAD AND QUICKSILVER COMPANIES. 




























































































































































































Author- Shares. Dividends. Author- Shares. Dividends. 
Name and Location of Mee Sete HS : Name and Location of ized Sia a RE ——s 
Company. Capital | psueq, |Par| Paid, Total Latest. Company. Capital | t.syeq,|Pat| Paid. | Total to Latest. 
Stock. Val 1901. to Date. Date. Amt. | Stock. Val; 1901. Date. Date. Amt. 
Cacia, Biereeeeeeeeseeee |Colo..| $1,500,000) 1,500,000) $1).......... $45,000|Dec ../1900) .01 {|Last Dollar, g............/Colo..| $1,500,000}1,500,000} $1} $60,000} 3150,000|May ./1901) .02 
Adams, 8.L¢.... Colo..| 1,500,000} 150,000} 10 $7,500} 708,500) Apr..|/1901/ .05 ||/Le Roi, g...... .++-/B.C .| 5,000,000} 200,000} 5}......600. 1,305,000|/Nov. .|1899/1.20 
Etna Con..a...... o.6e tee 500.000} 100,006] 5].......... 225.000) Apr. .|1900} .15 ||/Le Roi, No. 2, g..... ...-|B.C..| 3,000,000} 120,000) 5) 144,000 144,000| June. |1901/1.20 
Jaska Goldfields......./Alask| 1,500,000] 2 5} 135,000}  260,000|\Jan. .|1901) .54 ||Lightner, g............- bi. 125,000} 102,255) 1 17,894 28,117|May../1901| .10 
\laska-Mexican, g.......|Alask} 1,000,000} 180,000) 5 54,000 555,031|July../1901) .10 ||Lillie, g............ .++-|Colo..| 1,250,000} 250.000; 5j.......... 349,183) Apr. “:| 1900! .05 
\laska-Treadwell, g.....|Alask} 5,000,000} 200,000} 25) 225,000) 4,745,000/July..|1901| .3744||Mammoth, g. s. ¢ 10,000,000; 400,000} 25] 120,000! 1,910.000|July..|1901| .05 
L1iCe, Y.S..e eee te eeeees Mont.| 10,000,000] 400,000] 25|.......e6.| 1,875,000/ Apr ..|1898) .05 "|/Marian Con., g. s. z, 1. i.|Colo..| 5,000,000] 500,000) 10].......... 202,000|Sept..|1899) 01 
Alliance, Do acnassdsivaes Colo.. 500,000} 500,000} 1j.......... 47,500| Nov ..|1899) .07 ay - asad Cevesies |Golo..| 1,000,000!1,000,000) 1 90,000 270,000 Tuly._| 1901| .08 
\malgamated, C..-......|Mont, 155000,000/1,500,586} 100) 6,041,172 sie July../1901/2.00 ||May Day.............0.: | Utah. 100,000] 400,000; 14 18,000} 18.000) July..|/1901|! .0214 
AMAUMAR, Beicsecsese .+++|Colo..| 1,000,000}1,000,000} 1)..... aie 10,000|June.}1900) .01 Midget PP raahatalecon |Colo..| 1,000,000; 1,000,000! 1 |  120,000|/Deec../1900) .15 
nazon, & 600,000} 600.000} 1]...... eee] 121,882|May../1900) .10 ei ees cadnsnaeena iColo..| 500,000} 500,000] 240,000] July../1901| .01 
\merican, ‘ ..| 8,000,000} 300,000} 10).......... 420,000) Dec. .|1899) .04 Mollie Gibson, s. ms .|Colo..| 5,000,000) 1,000,000} 4,080,000|Jan.. |1895| .05 
mer. Sm. & Ref., pref.. U. S..]| 50,000,000} 500,000) 100) 1,834,000] 4,516,553|July../1901/1.75 ||Montana, Ltd., g.s......|Mont.| 3,300,000} 657,128} 453,700] Apr. ./1899) .12 
mn. Zine, Lead & Sm.. -|Mo...| 2,500,000} 60,000) 25).......... 180,000| Jan. .|1900)1.00 Satanadiontulche ..|Mont.| 2,500,000} _ 80,000} 2,160,000) Aug. .|/1901/1.00 
A perenne Rr? uke Mont. 30,000,000) 1,200,000} 25) 2,400,000) 19,350,000) Apr. . 1901/2.00 ||Montreal, g............6. Colo..| 1,000,000 750,000) | 7,500| Nov ..|1898) .01 
\nchoria-LeJand, g......|Colo..| _ 600,000} 600,000} 1).......... 198,000} Apr. .|1899) .03 ||Monument, g............ iColo..| 300,000} 300,000} 1 3,000) 21,124|Feb..|1901| .01 
Anglo-Mexican, g....... Mex..| 2,001,625) 400,230] 5).......... 1,825,048] Dec. ./1899) .24 ||Moon-Anchor, g.........|Colo..} 1,750,000} 350,000} 5|.......... 261,000|Nov ..|1898) .0714 
Appie Ellen, g........ 600,000} 600,000} 1).......... 25,000] Nov ../1898) .04 |/Moose, g......-+seee00: |Colo..| 600,000} 600,000) 1).......+4 186,000) Feb. .|1896, .01 
ATRONGMEG, Bivecescececes 2,000,000} 200,000} 10).......... 490,000|May../1900) .05  ||/Morning Star Drift, g....|Cal...| 240,000) — 2,400| 100).......... 854,40/Sept../1900/3.00 
ATWMONE, Oise 0008s 8,775,000]........ .e-| 761,428] 2,226 276|July..|1901/6.72 ||Morse, g..... sewenunrewad }Colo..| 1,250,000|1, 250, MY Ws ccaceis 215,650|May .|1899) .12 
Associated, g..... 1,250,000)1,250,000}  1).......++ 84,000|Feb. ./1899} .01 |/Moulton. g..............|Mont.| 2,000,000] ‘400,000 5|.......... 500,000] Oct...|189)) .05 
Athabasca, &..+ 550,000) 110,000} 5)...... . 25,000/Oct. ./1900} .23  |/Mountain, c.. ..{Cal ..| 6,250,000} 250,000} 25} 420,000) 2.793,750| Apr. .|1901/1.68 
\tlamtiC, C..seeeeeeeeeees 1,000,000] 40,000) 25] 80,000! 880,000/Feb../1901/2.00 || Mt. Diablo,s............ Nev. .| 5,000,000} 50,000) 100).......... 260:271|Jan..|1900| :10 
Bald Buite, a: 4. .-|Mont.| — 250,000} 250,000} 1) 105,000] 1,027,148|July../1901) .06 |/Mt. Rosa, g...........06+ |Colo..| 1,000,000}1,000,000} 1).......... 75,000] Dec. .|1899| .04 
Bankok-Cora Belle, 6 .--|Colo.. 600,000} 600,000} 1].......... 107,510|July../1896] .01 ||/Mt. Shasta, g............/ Cal... 100,000} 20,000} 5].......... 6,000| May ./1899) .30 
Big Seven, g.......++++++/Cal...| 100000] 100,000) 1)........4. 6,000] Apr.../1898) .03 |/Napa Con.,q...-..0.05 = iCai..| — 700,000} 100,000} 7] — 80,000} 1,130,000|July..|1901| .10 
Big Six, g. Bilsscsvssea.slolon 500,000} 500,000} 1).......66. 15,000| May ..|1898) .0014||National Lead, com....|U.S..| 15,000.000| 149.054) 100/.......... | 1,341,486|Mar .|1900!1.00 
BostOn, Go cceccccccccccce a" 1,000,000; 100.000} 10).......... 20,000| Jan. ./1900) .10 |National Lead, pf.....-./U.S .| 15,000,000) 149,040) 100} 521,640) 11,361,920) June. |1901 1.75 
3oston-Aurora, pref.....|Mo.. 800.000) 32,000} 25)...... eee 66,160] May. .|1900) .50 {|New Elkhorn, g.........|Colo..| 437,500] 87,500 5).......... 1,825,000) June./i898) .48 
Roston & California, g...|Cal.. 600,000/ 600,000) 1).......... 72,000/ June. |1899) .06 | |New Idria, q........++++- iCal...| 500,000} 100,000) 3} 60,000) 310,000 July..|1901).20 
Boston & Colo, Smelting|Colo..| 750,000! 15,000] 50) 22,500, + 387,600/Apr../1901/ .75 ||New Jersey Zinc........|U.S..| 10,000,000] 100,000] 100} — 400,000) 3,200,000! Feb. .|1901/4.00 
Boston Duenweg, Z..... Mo...| 1,000,000] 40,000; 10).......... 56,900|June.|1900) .10  ||New Leadville Home, g.|Colo..| 2,000,000 2,000,000) 1) 75,000) = 5,000! |July../1901| .005¢ 
soston Get There, z .... |Mo.. 250,000} 22,500] 10)..... -.. 20,250) Apr..|1900) .10 ||N.Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g.|C. A..| 1,500,000} 150.000] 10} 105,000; 1,585,000) July../1901) .10 
Boston Gold-C opper Sm. |C: ‘olo..| 1,000,000]1,000,000] 1 50,000!  100,000|May .|1901| .024||New Zealand Con., g..../Colo..| 1,000,000) 765 ,000| 1 7,650 7 7.650\ June. 1901; .01 
Boston& Mont.Con.,c.s.g) |Mont. 3,750,000} 150,000) 25) 4, 500,000) 25,475,000) Aug ./1991)10.00 \|North Star, s. 1.......... B. C..|  1,500,000)1,300,000} = 1} 78,000 198,000! June. /1901) .08 
BOSUM, Bo by sicvcsccscsns B.C.. 250,000} 50,000] 5 12,500| 12,500} Apr..|1901) .25 ||North Star, g............ |Cal..; 5,000,000) 250,000) 10|......... 584,850) Nov. .|1899) .20 
Breece, Eis sinkneesseaue Colo..| 5,000,000} 200,000) 25, 20,000 120,000) June. (1901| .05 HMO OES a. wiaca.é craeina xs Colo..| 1,000,000} 991,000! 1 29,730 84,730| July..|1901) .01 
Buffalo Hump, g........ Idaho} 1,000,000) 100,000} 10 25.000]  300,000/Jan..|1901| .10 ||Old Colony Zinc & Sm..|Mo...| 1,100,000} 69,909) 10 84,954) 108,230 May..|1901| .25 
Bullion-Beck & Champ...|Utah.{ 1,000,000} 100.000) 10/.......... 2,498.400| June. |1900| .10 OWN BE os ois saceeeweaiess Yolo..| 1.500,000)1,200,000} 1].......... 18,188|June.|1900) .011% 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan..|[daho| 3,000,000) 300,000) 10 126,000} 1.179,090|June./1901} .07 ||Ontario, s. l..........000e .| 15,000,000) 150,000) 100 15,000) 14.662,500| Aug. .|1901) .10 
Butte & Boston Con., c..}Mont.| 2,000,000} 209.000} 10|.......... 1,000,000|Dec. ./1900)5.00  |/Original aa ae Pao ..-| 5,000,000} 50,000) 100|.......... 530,000 Oct. ./1899 1.00 
Butterfly-Terrible, g....|Colo..| 1,500,000/1,250,000) 1 25,000 25.000|July.. 1901} .0034||Orphan Belle, g.. ..| 1,000,000) 1,000,000 1|. re 197,899| Dec. .|1899) .09 
Calumet & Hecla, ¢c..... Mich.} 2,500,000} 100.000} 25} 3,000,000] 75,850,000) July..|1901/15.00 ||Osceola,c...... ne 2.500.000) 95,900) 25; ,700,  3,958,100| June. |1901 3.00 
Cariboo-McKinney, g....|B.Col} 1,250,000/1,250,000} 1].......... 478,087|}Oct...|1900} .0116||Parrot, C........see0 Mont.| 2.300.000} 229.850) 10) 1,084,825) 5,428,150) July..|1901 1.50 
Centen'l-Eureka, z.8.1.c..|Utah.} 5,000,000] 100,000] 25] | 100,000] 2,517,700 Apr.. 1901} .50 ||Payne Con.,s.1..... voesfwes.| & 000,000 |2,600,000| 1} 78,000) 1,438,000' Jan. .|1901) .03 
Center Creek, 1. z....... Mo....| 1,000.000} 100.000] 10 20,000 60.000|July..|1901/ .10  |/Pennsylvania Con.,g....|Cal...| 5,150.000) 51.5 500) 161.325 May..|1900) [10 
Center Star, @...ccccceee B. C..} 3,500,000/3,500,000 i 105,000 175,000/Apr..}1901) .01 || Pioneer, g..........0e00% Cal...| 1,000, 000} 200,000) 62,500 Mar. .{1899) .12% 
Central Eureka, g. s..../Cal...| 4,000,000} 400,000} 10 10,000 30,000| June. |1901) .0214|| Plumas Eureka, g.......|Cal ..| 1,406,250] 140,625| 83,750) 2,881,294! Apr..]1901) .24 
Central Lead, l..........]] 1,000,000} 10,000) 100 35,000]  242,000| July..|1901| .50 "| Pointer, g...,....... «+++{Colo..| 1,250.000)1 250,000! 1 25,000 25,000| June.}1901} .01 
Champion, Oe Biveeweowes 840,000 402,300) Dec. .|1899) .25 |\Portland, g...........065 Colo..| 3.000,000/3, 000,000 1 540,000 3,847,080 July..}1901) .06 
Cloverdale, z....... 1,000,000 80,000| July. 1900) .20 |/Princess, g........e.e00+ Colo..| 1,000,000}1, 000,000) 55,000| Feb. ./1897] .001K 
GC. 'O; Di Bises'e ewai : 500.000 25,000|Mar../1896| .01 ||Queen Bess, s. 1...... ...{B.C..| 500,000} 100,000} 25,000) July..]1899] .1214 
COMMING Ur ssicsesansnes I 600,000 12,125|June.}1900) .05  ||Quicksilver, pref.........|Cal...| 4,300,000} 43, 000} 100| 21,500) 1,888,411) ‘May -|1901) .50 
Columbian Hyd., ¢c...... 375,000 5 463,500| Nov. .|1899] .12 ||Quincy, C...........-2e00e Mich.| 2,500,000) 100,000; 25} 900,000) 12.870,000| Aug, .|19C1|6.00 
Commodore, g ib ..| 1,200,000) 1,200, 1 432,000| Jan ..|1899)° .04 eubler— Cariboo, s. 1..|B.Col| 1,250,000/ 1,250,000} 1|.......... 105.000) Apr. .|1900} .01 
Con, Cal. & Va., s.g.. 540,000} 216,000) 244 64,800} 3,963,600} July../1901) .10 ||/Reco, s. Leeweeeeseeceeees B.C..| 1,000,000) 1,000,000) 1).......... 287.500| Jan. .|1898| .10 
Con. Mercer Goid Mines. Sta 5,000,000)1,000,000/ 5) 250,000) 1,728,500) Aug.. 1901} .1214||Republic Con., g........ Wash| 3,500,000/3.500,000} |.......... 882.500 Mar. .|1900} .01 
Consolidated (New), g..|Colo..| 2,500,000)1,900,000} 1 57,000 57,000|July..|1901) .01  |/Reward, g........ceeeees Cal...| 1,000,000} 100,000) 10)..........) 20,000| Aug..}1899} .20 
QOPIADO, ©..0...00< 0000606 Chile.| 1,125,000] 112/500] 10|...... ...| 2,718,000/Dec..|1900! .80 ||Richmond, g.s.I........ Nev..| 1,350,000} 54,000} 25/.......... 4,453,797 Dec. .|1900} .24 
Creede & Cripple C’k.,z./Colo.. 800,000} 800,000) 1 16,000 16,000| May .|1901| .02 || Rocco-Homestake, g.s.. Nev..| 300,000} 300,000; 1 31,500 40,500 July..|1901] .01% 
Cripple Creek Con., g...|Colo..| 2,000,000|2,000,000} 1|.......... 160,000| Mar ..|1900| .08 ||Sacramento, g........... Utah.| 5,000,000/1,000,000/ 5 10,000; 128,000 July../1901) .00 
Crosses, £6 .2%«% gee eeeee|Cal...} 1,000,000} 200,000) 5 66,000 217,300|July../1901} .05  |/St. John del Rey, g......|Br°zil| 3,000,000) 425,482) 5!.......... 13,633,991 Dec. .|1900) .§ 
Crowned King, g. S....../Ariz..| 6,000,000} 600,000) 10).......... 242.760) May . 1901) .02 ||St. Joseph, l..........000. | 3,000,000] 250,000) 10) 75,000, 3,384,500 June.|1901) .15 
Dalton & Lark, g.s. 1...|Utah.| 2,500,000/2,500,000} 1] 256,725) $44,225) July../1896) .101¢||Santa Rita, g........... Colo..! 1.000,000}1,000.000! 1].......... 4,000 July..|1900} .02 
Daly-Weat, g....05+ .+++|Utah.} 3,000,000; 150,000} 20) 315,000) — 922,500)July..|1901) .30 "||Silver King, g.s.1......./Utah.| 3,000,000) 150,000} 20} 675,000) 4,125,000’ July..|1901| .6624 
Deadwood-Terra, g... ---|S. D..] 5,000,000) 200,000) 25).......... 1,350,000} May .|1898) .15 |/Silver Shield, g.......... Utah. 300,000! 300,000} — 1| 3,000 4,500 Feb. .|1901| .0014 
Deer Trail Con., g....... |Wash| 3,000,000/3,000,000; 1).......... 55,000) Dec. ./1899) .0014||Small Hopes, s........... Colo..} 5,000 000) 250,000) 20)...... ..- 3,325,000) Feb. ./1899) .10 
De Lamar, @. 8...+s..00++ Idaho} 2,000,000} 400,000) 5 96,000} 2,490.000|May .|1901} .24  ||Smuggler, s. l. z......... Colo..| 1,000,v00} 1,600,000) 1) ~~ 210,000) 2,005.000 July..|1901) .03 
DellaS.. g. 8..... ae. i\Colo..| 1,000,000)1,000,000; 1).......... 60,000) Jan. . |1897| .O1 Southern TO Bin cccucn "| 1250, 000} 875,000] 1].......... 17,500|May .|1900} .02 
Dewey Con., @..... |Utah. 10,000} 10,000 1 3,250 5,850/June./1901) .10 ||South Swansea, s. l...... 800,000) 275,000; = i 7,500 172, 500'Mar..|1901) .05 
Doctor-Jack Pot Con., 8\Colo.. 8,000,006|2,900,000| 1) 203,000}  203,000|July../190!) .01 ||South Winnie, g.s...... 250,000] 250,000} 1 7,500/ 7,500 June.|1901} .03 
T00 FRM, Bs civicc scene -|Mo...] 1,500,000} 10,000} 100) 45,000}  462,072|July..|1901/1.50 ||Squaw Mountain, g...... 2,000,000/2,000,000} 1).......... | 10.000 Nov../|1899} .00% 
Ducktown, c. i. sul. (ord). |Tenn. 374,009 7,480) BO}. ncccccoes 133,144|May..|1900/5.00 ||Standard Con., g.s......|Cal...; 2,000,000) 178,394) 10} 35,678) 3,999,780 May .|1901} .10 
Ducktown (founder)..../Tenn. 1,000 WE” Ol sesesecun 66,160| May..{1900/125.00||Standard, s.1............. Idaho| — 500,000) 500,000) 1} 150,000] 2,340,000 July../1901| .05 
Fildorado, g..... pesxol ee .+| 1,000,000} 100,000; 10).......... 10,000|July.. 11899 .10 ||Stratton’s Independ’ce..|Colo..| 5,500,000)1,000,007/ 5) 547,503) 3,312,855| July../1901| .24 
Bik bO COGN Bs ssc oasvias:e \Colo.. 3,000,000/2,500,000) 1 150,000) 1,129, 461|June.|i901) .03 |/St Eugene Con., s.l...../B. C..| 8,500,000/3,500,000/ 1 210,000} 210,000) Apr. ./1901| .08 
EL OPO, Bisscoscssceses \Mex. | 5,000,000/1,000,000} 5) 240,000) 480 000)Feb../1901) .24  ||Swansea, s.1............./Utah.| — 500,000) 100,000) 5 35,000) = 341,500) July../1901) .05 
Empire State- Idaho, Ls. Idaho 6,000,000) 505,542; 10) 382, 879 1,005,567) |July. \1901} .10 ||Tamarack, C.............|Mich.| 1,500,000 60,000) 25} 600,000; 7,890,000| June. 1901} 10.00 
Enterprise, g........ 500,000] 500,000} 1).......... 900,000/Sept..|1898) .05 ||Tomboy, g...-sesseeeees Colo..| 1.500.000! 300,000; 5) 72,000} 1,028,000) June.|1901) .24 
Vanny Rawlings, g 1,000,000) 1,000,000) -1)......66 20,000) Aug. |1899| .01  ||Town Topics, g. Coreen iC Yolo..| 1,000,000'1,000,000} 1 10,000 10,000/ July../1901| .0014g 
Fern, B.eeesceeseees 200,000} 200,000} 1\.......... 10, 000) Jan.../1898} .05 ||Union, g...... ../Colo..| 1,250,000) 1,250,000 Derkeeunasad 395.244|Sept..|1900) .25 
‘erris-Haggarty. c 1,000,000|1,000,000} 1).......... 5,000| Mar. . |1899| .0046'| Union, z. 1........++.0++.|Kas.. 500,000) 500,000} = 1) 35,000 70,000' July..}1901| .01 
FIOPONCE, B. 000 sccccsecees .| 2,500,000} 400,000) 5].......... | 223,780 Mar. . |1900| [05 || United, z. 1., pref........|Mo...| 6,000,000) 14,998) 25 22,497 52,760) July../1901| .50 
Frisco Con., 1. 8......+ . 2,500,000) 500,000} 5).........- | 920,000] Nov. ./1899} .25 ||United Verde, c......... Ariz..| 8,000,000} 300,000) 10).......... 7,861,180 Dec. .|1900)1.50 
Yrontino & Bolivia, c....;C’l’m 643,310} 128,662) 5| sccvcecee } 1,109,066] Oct.../1899) .36 ||Utah, g..... Ceecccceccecs Utah.) 1,000.000; 100,000} 10 6,000;  187,000| May ./1901) .02 
Galena, BL. Becesecccese |Utah.} 1,000,000} 100,000) 10).......... 71,000|Sept.. .|1897| .05 ||Utah Con., c.........+..|/Utah.| 1,500,000} 300,000} 5 375,000} 375,000! Apr. ./1901/1.22 
Gemini......ccccccccccee Utah. 500,000 5,000} 106]......006- 700,000| Aug. .|1900/10.00 || Vindicator Con., So. 1,500,000 1,109,000} 1 115,000} 609,000 July..}1901; .05 
JOlA Belt, Bosese.ssss0ee Colo..| 1,250,000/1,250,000} 1).......... | 112,500|Aug..|1900] .09 || War Eagle Con., g. s. ¢..|B.C..| 2,000,000/1,750,000} 1\..........|  545,250/Feb..|1900| .0114 
iold Coin of Victor, g....|Colo..| 1,000,000}1,v00,000| 1 210,000 810,000) July..|1901) .03 || Wolverine, c............. IMich.| 1,500,000; 60,000] 25|.......... 510,000| Oct. .|1900)2.00 
old Deposit, g........ --|Colo.. 500,000} 500,000) 1).........- 10,000| Mar.. /1900| -02 || Yellow aang: iCal...| 1,000,000; 100,000} 10|..........] 459,410 Dec. .|1900) .10 
iold & Globe, g..... ---|Colo.. 750,000} 750,000} 1}......... 51,625 July..|1897| .0014||Ymir, g.. «+--|B.C..| 1,000,000; 200,000} 5} 96,000; 144,000 May |1901| .24 
Gold King, g...cssscccees Colo..| 1,000,000} 936,850) 1 56,212}  412,214\July..|1901| 03 |!Zoe, g...-.-eeeeeeeeneees |Colo.. | 4,500,000)1,500,000} 1/.......... | 7,500 Dee. .|1900) .0016 
Golden Cyele, g........../Colo..| 1,000,000] 200,000] 5 80,000}  408,500|Mar..|1901| .05 || ; 
iolden Eagle, g.......... |Colo.. 500,000} 500,000; 1 5,000} 30,000| Apr. .|1901) 
iolden Fleece, g.s...... Colo.. 600,000! 600,000 Hiccesaceces 569,480) Feb. .|1897 
Golden Reward, g....... iS. D..| 1,000,000} 100,000} 10).......... 155,000] Feb. .|/1898 
irand Central, g. s......|Mex..| 1,500,000} 250,000; 5j].......... 840,000] Jan. .|1900 
irand Central. g......... {Utah. 250,000} 250,000} 1).......4.. 691 ,250| Nov. .|1900 
irass Valley Expl.......|Cal... ) 30,000| Jan. . |1900 
ireater Gold Belt, g....|Col».. 76,000| June. |1900 
PO dds civswes ves iCal. 241,500| Julp../1901 
MEY We Bias oauexsesaeeun B.On 220,000| May../1899 
ONS ReMi a iiss wuisins eine Idaho 100,000| Dec. .|1900 
Lacie Con, &: 1.0 sccceces Mont. y 2,235,000| Feb. .|1901 
HGIOMR, Bicccsesecccocses ,000,000 85,000) July..|1901 
Hidden Treasure, g...... 360,000 457 ,.452|Sept. ./1900 
Holy TOrror, @ svcses0050 {i bss 500,000 172,000) Jan..|1900) . 
Homestake, 2.....+. sees IS. D..| 21,000,000 ; | 10,138,750) July..| 1901! 
Horn-Silver, g. s. ¢.z.1.... 19,000,000 i 5,279,000) June . |1900 
GMI 8 Es ssccgscecense 500,000 . } | 292,000| Jan. .|1899) . 
‘ndependence Con., g...| 2,500,000) 2,500,000 1} = 181,37 281,375 Apr.. 1901) .04 
ngham OOM., Bs oeccces hid 750,000/1,359,600) 1% 27,192) 27, 192) July..|1901) . 
lowa, g.8.1.....00. -+++.|Colo..| 1,666,667| 1,666,667) 1 50,000) 186,834 July../1901) . 
LE Pc W cade cecseus Colo .| 10,000,000! 500,000} 20).......... | 2,550,000 Dec. ./1900) . 
INGEN i sics5o -ashalee eee Colo..| 2.250.000/2,250,000] 1| 22,500) 742,500| Mar... |1901 
Jamison, B.-- strats ..--/Cal...| 3,900,000] 390,000} 10].......... 50,700| Apr...|1899 
GROG, SEs 6 6s causes Cal. ..| 10,000,000} 100,000} 100 10,000) 1,801,000 June. /|1901 
Xlondike Sonia g....|Klon.| 750,000] 52,750| 5].......... | — 50,000! Aug. .|1899 
La FOrMA, &..0cccceses Ariz.. 250,00C| 250,000} 1 87,500) 1,003,000 July../1901 
LOMO MAN, Bo vccca cena se |Colo.. 50,000} 50,000} 1].....+068- 3,875 May .|1900 
Last Chace. SE cias |B. C.. 500,000 — Peau oaiae 45,000! Apr. —_ 























This table is corrected up to July 26th. Correspondents are requested to forward changes or additions. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC. —CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Carborundum, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, Powd., 


F. FF. FFF........ Ib. 
Grains... .ccccccsee 
Corundum, N. C...... a 
Chester. Mass......+. " 
Crushed Steel, f. 0. b. 
Pittsburg. ......0000 = 
Emery, Turkish fiour, 
in kegs........+00 - 
Grains, in kegs...... - 
Naxos flour, in kegs... ‘“ 
Grains, in kegs...... “ 
Chester flour,in kegs. ‘ 
Grains, in kegs..... ” 
Peekskill, f.o.b. Easton, 
Pa., flour,inkegs... ** 


Grains, in kegs. .... 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; 


Abbott (Turkey)....lg. ton 


Afrodissia (Turkey) 
Kuluk (Turkey)....  “* 
Naxos (Greek)h.gr. “ 
Pumice Stone,Am.powd. Ib. 
Italian, powdered.... “ 


Lump, per quality....  “* 
Rottenstone, a ion 
Lump, per quality.. - 
Rouge, per quality.... = 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. P: itts- 
NE 5 sassscnw benno. = 
Acids— 
Benzoic, English........ oz. 
Gerinan. ..... -ssece0% Ib. 
Boracic, crystals....... - 
Powdered ..........++. - 


Carbolic, crude, 60%.... gal. 


Cryst, 37%. drums..... Tb. 


Liquid, 95%. ........06 gal. 
Carbonic, liquid gas....._ Ib. 
Chromic, crude......... - 

Chem. pure. .......... » 
Ilvdrofluoric, 36%....... - 

Wn cce seccnsccss — 

EEE. <cosnensescecesess - 
Sulphurous, liquidanhy. - 
Tartaric, cryst..... .... = 

POWGEE,. «ccccccccccese - 

Aleohol—Grain......... gal. 
Refined wood, 95@97% we 
PRREROG. oosscsescccvce » 
Alum— 
DAMP 2 .0cccccecccccces 100 Ibs. 
INE, inp Mecsescesese ~ 
Powdered. 3 Lekbbateene “ 
Chrome.eom'l,.... ...- ae 


Aluminum—Nitrate.... lb. 
Oxide, com’l, common.. 











EE. ss0ctaccsronnosns ” 
PAB cs ccvcessccceccce = 
NOE... .ccasvaesce 10) Ibs, 

Sulphate, pure......... = 
ROME T ve cccvcccsccccs . 

Ammonia-- 

AQua, 16° .....c0cc00 v0 Ib. 
18° “ 
A rg 
26° “ 

Ammonium— 

Brome, pure.......... - 

Carbonate lump... .... - 
Powdered. ..... ....0« F 

Muriate, gran........... i 
Se = 

Nitrate,white, pure (99%) “* 

Phosphate, com’l.....- 5 
COR. BETS... cccccvee - 

Antimony— 

NEE ccavcnsnkdisacadves 

Needle, lump........... 2 
Powdered, ordinary... ‘“ 

Best. - 

Oxide, com’! white, 95%. “ 
Com’! white, 99%...... - 
Cont T AIRF .-00.0..000 - 

Sulphuret, com’l........ ” 

Arsenic—White ........ . 

PE bu weddnesovsasensens cd 

Asphaltum— 

Ventura, Cal............ sh ton 

ee RR Ib. 

Egyptian, crude....... - 

Trinidad, refined....... “sh. ton 


San Valentino (Italian).lg. ton 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 


Gilsonite,Utah,ordinary Ib. 
GR vdsenppnacecd - 


Bariam—Carbonate, 
Lump, 80@90¢ ....sh. ton 2 
26.00@ ,29.00 


92@984..... ? 
Powdered, 80@90¢... Tb. 


Chloride, com’l......... ‘100 Ibs. 1.67 Wl. 76 


Chem, pure cryst .... Ib. 
Nitrate, powdered ..... 


Oxide, com’l, hyd.cryst “ 
Hydrated, pure cryst. ‘“ 
Pure, powd......... - 
Sulphate. .........0000 > 


Barytes— 
Am. Cr., No. 1..........Sh ton 


Crade, No. 8....2< 
Crade, No. 3....... * 
German, gray....... : 
Snow white........ - 
Bauxite—Ga. or Ala. mines: 
7 Sa lg. ton. 
Second grade......... a 


Bismuth—Subnitrate.... Ib 
Subcarbonate........... - 


Esc cccsvons - 
Pah a bansseveswausneued = 
a! ‘we a _ = 
Bone Ash .... . — 
5c cekbbeee eb secs 
Lavkcvneesbuicns 
SEPIND Ls Kisiacsechcrss 





Norn.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, 
Minrxc JourNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. See also Market Reviews. 


Cust. Meas. 
' Cadmium 
Sulphate 
| Caleium—Acetate,gray. 
brown 
Carbide, ton lots. f. 0. b. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y, or 
Jersey City, N. J.. 


Foreign 
** Rosendale,” 
Sand cement, 400 Ibs... 
1 Slag cement, imported. 
244) Ceresine— 

Orange and Yellow 

White 
Chalk— 





26.50@30.00 | 
23.00@,24.00 
22.00@24.00 


English, 
Best grade 
Fire Clay, ordinary....s 
Best 


Gray 
Smalt, 


5 | Copper 
Chloride 
Nitfate, crystals........ 


Dynamite 


(60% 


Feldspar 
Fluorspar — 
Am. lump, 1st grade... 


2d grade.. 
hell ist z ~ 
& 


Ground, 


22 


Fused.. 
Nitrate 
Sulphate 

Manganese—Pow dered. 
TI@T5* binoxide. . 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





Carbonate, ppt......... 
Chloride, com’l... 
SEE »esresevscess 
Sulphite......... ; 
| Cement — 
Portland, Am.. 


ex-dock, N. Y 


Am. best,ex-dock, N 
common 


Gravel & crus 
ee 
ist grade.... 
ND 54 cekaben as 
Foreign, lump 
Ground 
Fuller’s Earth 
Powdered 
Refined lump 
Graphite — Am. 
Prov idence, R.L. lump.sh. ton 
Pulverized 
German, 


} 7 Rc iwoknsevs 
Lime—Com., ab. 2 
Finishing 
Magnesite— Greece. 
Crude (952). 
Calcined 


-Metallic..... 





400 Ibs... 


300 Ibs... 


-Lump, bulk..... sh. ton 
Ppt. per quality 
| Chlorine—Liquid 
Water 


é | Chrome Ore— 
(50% ch.) ex ship, N. Y... 
Sand. f.o.b. Baltimore.. 
Bricks, f.o0.b., 

| Clay, China 


Pittsburg. M 
Am. com., 


Slip Clay...... eee 
Coal Tar Pitch 
Cobalt—C 

Nitrate 





blue oidimary 
PED wt sesnenesneees 
Copperas 


Carbonate.... 


19 
-19144@. 1934 | 
| Ex na ol 
Blasting powder, A. 2 
Blasting pewder, 
**Rackarock,”’ A 
“*Rackarock,” B........ 
Judson R.R. powder.... 
(20% nitro- 
glycerine)........... 
(30% nitro-glycerine)... 
(40% nitro-glycerine).. 
(50% nitro-glycerine).. 
nitro-glycerine). . 
(75% nitro-glycerine).. 
Glycerine — for i 
ae ee 
—Ground...... sh. ton 


8.00@12.00 
11. are 


‘arth. . Lump.100 Ibs. 


com. pulv 
Best pulverized 
Ceylon, common pulv.. 
Best Pulverized 
Italian, pulv 
Gy psum—Ground.......s 

| Fertilizer 
Rock 
English and French 
Infusorial Earth—Gr ound, 
American, best 
French 
German 
Todine—Crude 
MED csesacsess 
Nitrate, com’l 
True 
Oxide, pure copperas col 
Purple-brown 
Venetian red 
Scale 
Kaolin- 


014@.01% 
.0234@.0314 


-(See Clay, China). 

Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) 

Lead—Acetate, white.... 
Com’‘l, broken 
Brown 


i vp doncssakase snes 
Am. Bricks,f 0.b..Pitts- 
Dl cckdesssseewse 
Magnesium— 
Carbonate, light, age Ib. 
Blocks 


a 
Price. | 
$1.40 | 


2.00@2.50 } 


1,55 
1.05 | 


| 
i 


75.00 

05 

Lp end 

fo 
.80@1.00 
05 


33.00 
175.00 | 


| Oils 


8.00 | 
9.00 | 
12 00 

17 00 | 
4.25 

6.00 | 
5.00 | 


1.50 


2.26@2.30 
2.28@ 2.40 


10 
-20 | 
-30@.35 
138 
25 


35 | 


064g 






2.65 
1.40 | 
~25 | 

18 | 
10 | 
| 


.13 | 
14 | 
oi > | 
161% | 
18 | 
‘2 
ay | 
.13@..13% | 
8.00@9.00 


14.40 | 
13.90 
13.40 
12.40 
17.90 | 
16.50 


PAR! 


8.00 
30.00 


.01144@..02 


04@,.08 | 
01144 
8.00@8.50 

7.00 | 

4.00 | 


14.00@16.00 | 


20.60 
37.50 
40.00: | 
2.45 
05 
0115 


Ss 
pee 


01@.0i16 | 
01@.03 | 


07 | 
0616 | 
0546 
0614 

8h 

4 


-80 


6.50@7.00 
sh.ton 14.00@ 15.00 


170.00 


.06@ .07 
0134 
2 } 
.60 
-@.95 


.01144@.01% | 
! 


sulphide. com’] 
Sylvinit 
Quartz—‘See Silica). 
Rosin— 
Com. strained (280 Ibs.). -bbl. 
Best 
Salt—N Y com fine..... sh. _ton 
N. Y. agricultural 
Saltpeter—Crude 
Refined 
Silica—Best foreign.... 
Ground quartz, ord....s 
Sins 56 ks bSabexenson 
Lump quartz..........+ 
Glass sand 
Silicon—Carbide 
Silver—Chloride.......... 
FIRMED, 0:00 0cccecvecses 





Manganese— 

Crude,pow’d 
75@85% binoxide.... 
85@90% binoxide.... 
90@95% binoxide.... 
Carbonate 
—— 


, 6x6 i ieicinsksbenwen 


eeeaseal Wooi— 
Slag. ordinary.......... sh. ton 

UL. 5.<<ss0nseaens 

Rock, ordinary 

DRE cskncasaowane 

Monazite—92¢ 

Nickel 


20@30 cold test 


SC ee 
MUD cienkussdssenexes 
SUMME. occccccccccce 
Cylinder,dark steam ref 
Dark filtered......... 
Light filtered......... 
Extra cold test........ 
Gasoline, 86°@90° 
Naphtha, crude 68@ 
* Stove ” 


a 
Shellac, * ae 

PVD. Sa casepewncese 
Turpentine, spirits...... z 


Vermilion, Amer. = 
Quicksilver, bulk. . 
a 
White lead, Am., 
American, in oil 
Foreign, in oil......... 
Whiting, common 
LD wacnanesiewsnss 
Zine white, Am. ex. dry 

American, red seal.. 
Green seal Eee 
Foreign, red seal, dry 
Green seal, dry 
Potash— 
Caustic, ordinary 
Elect. (90%) 
Potassium— 
Bicarbonate cryst 
Powdered or gran.... 
Bichromate, Am 
ee 
Carbonate, hy drated.. 
REDE e cosesecasene 
Chromate, ....... 
Cyanide (98@992) 
Iodide , bulk 


Manure salt, 20% 
Double Manure salt, 
48@59E........0000. 


Permanganate, pure cr. 
Prussiate, yellow 
mn puausewedownewesese 





Cus 

| Slate—Ground, black...s 
Ground, red and olive. 
Sodium—Acetate,com'l. 
Bichromate 


Ib. %.0140.0236 


Hyposulphite, Am 


Nitrite. 96@98%........ 
Merce ury Flot oat 
Mica—N. Y. gr'nd, coarse 
_ Fine 1oeeneedgneseaeoen 





Silicate, CONC. ......02 


Sulphate, com’l 


Sulphite crystals....... 
Tungstate, com’l. 
Strontium—Nitrate.... 
Sulphur—Roll.......... 
Flowers, -rorgeasow aga 
Tale—N. C, 
N. Y., Fibrous.......... 
French, best 
rere 
Tar—Regular 
ere 
Tin—Bichloride, 5 
CRPMIE so daeess 


Oxide, No.1 
MO ites ss bhs0s%-s 

END, is cseceseesun 

Black, reduced 29 gr.: 











Oxide, white, ch. pure.. 


Metallic, ch. pure.. 


OG .05% 


THE RARE ELEMENTS. 


Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger 
y, unless otherwise noted. 


Linseed, domestic r: 
DOE sevscssesenesess 
Calcutta, raw......... 
Ozokerite 
Paints and Colors— 
Chrome green, common 
PUP cacceasvenesas 
Yellow, common 
| ea 
Lampblack, com’l 
es 
Litharge. Am. powd.. 
English flake.......... 
Glassmakers..... .... 
Metallic, brown......... sh. ton 
ee 
Ocher, Am. common.,... 
RR re 
Dutch, washed..... 
French, washed 
Orange mineral, / 
Foreign, as to make.. 
Paris green, pure, bulk. 
Red lead, American 





Barium—Amalgam 
Amorphous, pure grm. 
OSrystals, pure 
Nitrate (N. Y.).......000. 
Cadmium-—Sticks 
OO Se rere 
Granulated 


Calcium—Elect..... sees 8 


a Oe, 00 ‘Nitrate (N.Y) ie¢ebenenes 
Chromium —F used, Elect. 
Pure powder, 
Chem. pure cryst 
Cobalt —(98@99%) 
PERS Grinds ous pnades sik eee 
Didymium 
Fused, Elect 
Nitrate (N. Y.) 
Nitrate (N. Y.).... 
| Ger manium—Powder. 








ei emer ar ata ssssss $450 
foo: a 
Oe eee 


Nitrate (N. Y.).......000¢ 





Lanthanum 
Electrol, in balls......... 
PROD NNs Badeswasecess 
Nitrate (N. Y.)......00c0, 

Magnesium—Ingot. cove 





i | Mamenmase—Su'd con't 
| Moly bdenum—Fused pr grm, 
Chem. = kg. 





Potassium—lIn balls..... 
Rubidium —Pure 
Rutheniuin—Powder.... 
Rutile—C rude 
- Com‘! powder 
Sublimed powder 
Ei wasnSSh tee isns~ ans 
Silicium—F used, pure.. 
yure crystals.... 
eee 
Strontium—Electrol .... 
Tantalium—Pure 
Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. 
Chem. pure powder 


| we -ure 
Chem. pure. 

Nitrate (N. ¥.)........000 
Vanadium 


Wolfram—Fused, elect... 
a 
Chem. pure powder 
OUD TEN. DBDs encscecnee 
Zirconium—Com'! 
Nitrate (N. Y.)........+8 








Readers of the E 








190 


Pri 


$7.50@ S 


04 
Ut i 
0914 1 
1.75@1 
1.95@2 





2.25@ 3.0) 


0TE..07 4 


( 


4 
‘@ Ovi 
b. 8 


Price 
$1.19 
5.71 
19 
1.43 
1.50 
1.55 
2.83 
1.79 
1.19@1.79 
4.28 


.60 
2.02 
11.00 
5.95 
1.55 
2) 
7.26@ 9.5 

30.94 
3.81 
5.47 
85.00 
3.09 
40.00 






35 
5.95 
9.04 

35.70 
20.00 
3.57 
1.07 
own) 
4.28 
9.04 
30.01 
2.3 
a 
6.43 
5.47@7.14 

9.99 

9.04 

9.5% 


1.31@1.43 


3.33 
40.00 
95.20 

8.00 
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